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My interest in Gandhi dates back to early childhood when I first 
heard of him from my father; my interest in the problem of war is 
of only slightly shorter duration. In such a long period, dotted as 
it has been with relevant discussions, my thoughts must have been 
influenced by many whose names I do not even remember. Con- 
sequently, the debts which I acknowledge below are only a fraction 
of those I have actually incurred. 

Of the many commentators on Gandhi’s teaching whom I have 
consulted, I have been most assisted by Gopinath Dhawan and 
Joan Bondurant. 

A number of friends and colleagues have read and commented 
upon this book in typescript. I have tried to follow most of their 
advice. In particular I should like to thank Professor W. G. Mac- 
lagan, Mr. Geoffrey Carnall, Mr. R. S. Downie, and Mr. Norman 
Scotney for their generous assistance. 

My debt to Professor Maclagan is especially large since it arises 
out of continuous encouragement as well as of criticism. Yet 
these kindnesses are only a small part of those which he has shown 
me during the years I have been privileged to work with him, first 
as a student and later as a colleague. I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my gratitude. 

I also owe a great deal to the conversations on relevant topics 
which I have had with Dr. John Hems and Dr. Axel Stern. 

I should also like to thank my wife for her encouragement. She 
has suffered as much of the resulting wear and tear as I have. 
So the least that I can do now is to dedicate the book to her. 
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Introduction 


As long ago as the eighteenth century St. Alfonsus Liguori said: 
war ‘brings such evils with it... that in practice it is hardly ever 
justifiable.” Thus, few wars seem morally acceptable to the back- 
ward-looking eye. And today, with the advent of nuclear weapons, 
the moral presumption against any recourse to arms is far greater 
than ever before. 

Nevertheless, we hesitate to condemn war unequivocally be- 
cause we doubt whether we have an answer to the question that 
has perplexed men of good will in all civilized communities: how, 
in the end, are tyranny and injustice to be resisted save by a resort 
to physical force ? Waging war against an aggressor is significantly 
different from using a civil police force to arrest a gang of crimi- 
nals. But it is difficult to deny that in present circumstances, when 
political development still stops short of its consummation in an 
international authority with overwhelming force at its disposal, 
armed resistance to tyranny or aggression is roughly analogous to 
police enforcement of law and order. Just as we should reason 
with criminals if they could be persuaded by rational means to 
desist from theft, fraud, and murder, we should willingly beat our 
tanks into Landrovers if outbreaks of international lawlessness 
could be brought under control through the use of unaided argu- 
ment. But it is in the nature of folly and malevolence to be rela- 
tively unresponsive to reason; and consequently, if civilized life is 
to be preserved, reason and justice must put themselves in com- 
mand of those means of control to which evil and stupidity cannot 
fail to respond. So armed force must remain the ultimate instru- 
ment of justice. 

The argument seems unanswerable. But dare we accept it ? For 
it cannot be denied that as war grows increasingly destructive it 
becomes less and less well suited to the ends of justice. The result 
is that at the present time many of us are driven back and forth 
between the horns of an apparently inescapable dilemma: either 
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we must renounce war and place ourselves at the mercy of those 
who care nothing for the values we cherish, or we must prepare 
for a struggle that might destroy our civilization and even annihi- 
late our species. To acquiesce in the triumph of injustice seems 
intolerable; on the other hand, the justice that can only be done 
by putting the heavens at serious risk seems too rough to make 
much appeal to a fully responsible human being. 

My main object in writing this book is to consider whether 
Gandhian non-violence can be said to provide us with an accept- 
able passage between the horns of our dilemma. 

The initial danger which faces this undertaking is that it should 
be dismissed as hopelessly unrealistic and impracticable. Before 
attempting a provisional answer to this charge I must point out 
that it is ambiguous. Thus, it could be interpreted to mean either 
that non-violence cannot function as an effective substitute for 
armed force, or that there is no prospect whatsoever of inducing 
any government to rely upon non-violent methods of resistance in 
the circumstances in which it might be expected to resort to armed 
force. The first charge is that non-violence would not work if it 
were tried; the second is that, whether it would or would not work, 
it can be safely disregarded since it is certain that it will not be tried. 

The first charge is made by those who hold that Gandhi’s 
approach to the problems of human conflict fails to take account 
of the harsh realities of power politics. Such a criticism can take 
many forms, some far more extreme than others. But most of them 
imply that it is the Hitlers, not the Gandhis, who understand the 
forces that shape the course of human history. Consequently, it is 
worth asking ourselves whether, in view of their respective 
achievements, Gandhi did not outstrip Hitler as much in his 
grasp of reality as in his concern for the well-being of those with 
whom he came into conflict. For there is a larger practicality 
which belongs to those who recognize the moral potentialities of 
ordinary men and women. It is relatively easy to see that they can 
be persuaded to accept racialist myths, to herd their neighbours 
into gas chambers, and to spread death and desolation across the 
whole continent of Europe; it requires a far more embracing sense 
of reality to see that they can also be induced to resist an alien 
government with the techniques of civil disobedience and non- 
co-operation, meeting brutal attacks with firmness and without 
retaliation. This criticism will be examined at length in the later 
chapters of this book. It must suffice for the moment to point out 
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that we are so accustomed to thinking meanly of one another— 
though less extremely than a Hitler—that we cannot place limits 
on the extent to which politics might be transformed if we set 
ourselves to discern the qualities that a Gandhi perceives in his 
fellow human beings. 

I should like to make several general observations in reply to 
the second charge. First, if a problem is intractable, and the ways 
in which it is being met seem to be both ineffective and morally 
objectionable, it is surely absurd to dismiss other methods of deal- 
ing with it on the ground that there is little prospect of inducing 
large numbers of people to put them to the test, especially if there 
are reasons for supposing that they may be of great practical value. 
Armed force looks less and less like an adequate answer to the 
problem of tyranny and aggression, and its non-violent alterna- 
tives have a growing number of successes to their credit. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that they should be closely examined even 
if there are good grounds for supposing that it will be very difi- 
cult to make them acceptable to any existing government. To re- 
ject such an inquiry in such circumstances is to assume that human 
beings are invincibly ignorant, stupid, and misguided—an assump- 
tion that is as intolerably arrogant as it is fatally pessimistic. 
Secondly, history is full of surprises. For example, in 1945 few 
people expected so large a part of the African continent to 
emerge from colonial status in a metre fifteen or twenty years. 
Human beings are so adaptable, and so apt to see developments as 
inevitable once they have actually occurred, that it is only by re- 
viewing past expectations in some detail that we can appreciate 
how many ‘unrealistic’ policies come to fruition. Thus, wisdom 
after the event contributes to unwisdom before it. It is perhaps 
inevitable that politicians should bury their noses in the present, 
sniffing about among the immediate alternatives of action. But 
there should be other members of the community who try to 
catch the scent of more distant possibilities. Finally, it needs to be 
emphasized that a minority’s rejection of armed force can have 
considerable social impact even if it fails to win government sup- 
port. Thus, it can lead to quite large-scale experiments in non- 
violence within those communities which are seriously divided 
against themselves (those with racial problems, for example); and 
the success of these experiments can result in the more widespread 
acceptance of non-violent methods of social action. 

These observations do not constitute a full rebuttal of the charge 
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of utopianism; they are only intended to show that my inquiry is a 
reasonable one. 

The first chapter of this book deals with a number of prelimin- 
aty questions. It is partly a critique of armed force and partly a 
general analysis of the requirements of an acceptable substitute. 
It ends with the suggestion that Gandhian satyagraha may satisfy 
these requirements. The second and third are concerned to give an 
account of the nature and bases of satyagraha. The fourth con- 
siders some of the central issues arising in connexion with defence. 
It is intended to prepare the way for an examination of the non- 
violent defence system which is described in Chapter 5. In Chapter 
6 I attempt an assessment of this non-violent system of defence. 
Finally, in Chapter 7 I consider the prospects of non-violence in a 
world that appears to be committed to reliance upon armed force. 


I 
Towards a Moral Equivalent of War 


I CRITIQUE OF ARMED FORCE AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF JUSTICE 


I shall review the main deficiencies of war under three heads. 
Such classifications are always unsatisfactory in one way or an- 
other. All that I should claim for my own is that, although it 
creates some untidy overlaps, it does enable me to bring out the 
many-sidedness of the moral problems which war involves. 


WAR AS IRRATIONAL 


All social conflicts are disruptive in some degree. But the dis- 
ruptiveness of most of them is limited by one or more of the 
following: (i) a framework of more fundamental agreement such 
as usually exists when the disputants are all members of the same 
community; (ii) one party’s recognition of the superior power of 
the other; (iii) the superior power of a third party which would 
intervene if the conflict passed beyond certain limits, e.g., the 
awareness of both sides in an industrial dispute that government 
action will occur if their conflict leads to an outbreak of violence; 
(iv) awareness of the precise issues at stake; (v) a steady awareness 
of the limited importance of these issues; (vi) the fears which the 
disputants inspire in one another; and (vii) renunciation by at 
least one party to the dispute of the use of certain methods of 
gaining one’s ends. 

The fourth and fifth of these are less obvious limiting factors 
than the others; and therefore it is perhaps in order to say rather 
more about them. Let me begin with the claim that awareness of 
the precise issues at stake in a struggle tends to limit its disrup- 
tiveness. As I understand it, this has two aspects. The less im- 
portant of these is connected with the fact that awareness of the 
issues at stake acts as a counter to the tendency for these issues to 
widen in the course of the ensuing struggle. Such a tendency is 
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quite general owing to the hostility which a conflict is liable to 
engender and to the stupid or malicious actions in which this 
hostility is likely to be expressed. And clearly, the more issues 
there are to settle the more difficult it will be to reach a settle- 
ment. The more important aspect has to do, not with the multi- 
plication of disputed issues, but with loss of definiteness as to the 
basis of the conflict. Such loss of definiteness has most serious 
repercussions on the effects of the dispute. To begin with, it 
means that actions and policies can no longer be directed by pre- 
cise ends. This involves an obvious loss of rational control over 
means; and such control is vital if the disruptive effects of conflict 
ate to be minimized. Again, a firm grasp of the basis of a dispute 
is essential if the contestants are to be steadily aware of its limited 
importance. Also, as the basis of a dispute loses its definiteness 
the attention of the contestants fixes itself upon the gross fact of 
their opposition and at once seeks to explain it by reference to 
some objectionable quality or qualities in the other party. These 
prejudiced assessments add to the mutual hostility of the parties 
to the dispute, making them less accommodating and better dis- 
posed towards extreme or relatively destructive measures. Fin- 
ally, when mutual hostility becomes the dynamic basis of the 
conflict, as is inevitable once the original issues in dispute have 
ceased to dominate the minds of the antagonists, no course of 
events is likely to be regarded as satisfactory which stops short 
of the injury, or even the destruction, of one’s enemies. 

I now turn to the claim that the disruptiveness of any social 
conflict is controlled by steady awareness of the limited impor- 
tance of the issues which have given rise to it. The significance of 
this factor is difficult to overestimate. In the last analysis it is 
usually awareness of the relative importance of different ends 
which restrains us from the wilder and more destructive manifes- 
tations of hostility towards our enemies. Indeed, some of the 
other factors limiting the disruptiveness of conflict are best 
thought of as special forms taken by this more general factor 
when it operates in situations of certain kinds. Once it ceases to 
operate altogether, it is all too likely that the conflict will descend 
to the level of unrestricted savagery—unless mutual fear still acts 
as a restraint upon the antagonists; and intense hatred ‘casteth 
out fear’ almost as effectively as perfect love. 

I must now consider whether any of the above factors place 
significant limits upon the evils of warfare. 
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The disruptiveness of war is not limited by a framework of 
more fundamental agreement; on the contrary, a resort to arms 
clearly testifies to the absence of such a framework. Nor is it 
significantly limited by one party’s recognition of the other’s 
superior power. Faced with an overwhelmingly powerful enemy 
an armed state has three choices: avoidance of war on the best 
terms available, token resistance, and full-scale military resistance. 
Military disparities have sometimes helped to preserve the peace. 
If, however, they fail to prevent hostilities, they only reduce their 
destructiveness in those cases in which no serious military resis- 
tance is offered. But such cases are necessarily very rare since 
token resistance neither serves to improve the enemy’s terms nor 
satisfies a nation’s pride or will to independence. Again, the dis- 
ruptiveness of war is seldom limited by the superior power of a 
third party. There are exceptions, however. Thus, at the time of 
the Suez crisis American opposition to the Anglo-French attack 
upon Egypt (probably reinforced by the fear inspired by Soviet 
threats) proved sufficient to end the war and may well have re- 
strained the British and French Governments from carrying out 
a still more ruthless and brutal assault. But this factor is seldom 
important even in the case of relatively minor wars; and it would 
be difficult to find instances in which it has played a significant 
part in limiting major wars. Thus, although the U.S.A. was al- 
ready a major—though not a super—power at the outbreak of the 
First World War, American protests do not seem to have exer- 
cised a marked effect upon either side in the conduct of the war 
at sea. It would be an exaggeration to assert that neutral opinion 
has no restraining effect upon the conduct of belligerents. But its 
main influence is exerted prior to the commencement of hostili- 
ties. There are several reasons why this should be so, including 
the following: the assurances which prospective belligerents often 
receive from important neutral powers prior to the outbreak of 
war; the fact that a decision to make war is often tantamount to 
a decision not to be influenced by the opinions or actions of 
neutrals; and the inherent lawlessness of war itself. 

Is the disruptiveness of armed conflict limited by awareness of 
the precise issues that have led to an outbreak of war? Warfare is 
impossible in the absence of hostility. Consequently, prospective 
belligerents must do all they can to arouse and intensify their 
feelings of antagonism. The resulting mutual hostility progres- 
sively blurs the war aims of both sides, setting them free to express 
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their hatred without restraint. But it may be doubted whether one 
needs to stress the operation of this general tendency in order to 
show that awareness of the issues at stake does little or nothing to 
limit the destructiveness of war. What I have in mind is the fact 
that such awareness is an effective limiting factor only when the 
issues of which a firm grasp is to be retained have a certain 
general characteristic, namely, detachment from unfavourable 
estimates of the qualities or intentions of the other party to the 
disagreement. Consider, for example, a dispute between two 
groups of city councillors as to whether a municipal golf course 
should be used as the site of a new housing estate. Even if the 
council is divided over the issue along party lines and local poli- 
tics are fairly bitter the issue retains a sturdy independence and 
can be discussed in nearly all its aspects without tempting the 
opposing sides to concentrate attention on one another’s charac- 
ters and allegedly evil designs. Typical war aims are quite different. 
Save in the case of an aggressor with aclear but limited programme 
of expansion, such as Prussia under Bismarck, war aims tend 
to be predominantly negative in character, and are directly 
concerned with unfavourable estimates of the enemy’s qualities 
and intentions. In a word, typical war aims are largely a product 
of enmity. Thus, the fundamental objectives of the Western 
Allies in the Second World War were those of halting German 
aggression, destroying Germany’s military power, and bringing 
down the Nazi regime. Such objectives are consistent with the 
perpetration of any barbarity and impose no significant limits 
upon the disruptiveness of a conflict. To this it may be objected 
that wars often have such positive objectives as maintaining a 
certain way of life, preserving national independence, and so on. 
This is true. Indeed, I shall have occasion to stress this aspect of 
war aims later in this chapter. But it does not affect the issue. For 
once the struggle is joined these positive ends are said to depend 
upon the realization of such negative objectives as the destruction 
of the enemy’s military power; and in the confusion and bitter- 
ness of war any injury which one inflicts on the enemy can be 
represented as a contribution to the achievement of this objective. 
Thus, however positive the ends to which one’s propaganda pays 
lip service, one’s operative aims are of a kind which does not 
exercise any limiting effect upon one’s choice of means. 

Again, although belligerents in minor wars sometimes retain an 
awareness of the limited importance of what is at stake, as Britain 
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and France can be said to have done in their brief war with 
Egypt, a major war is always represented as a struggle to the 
death, victory being regarded as an essential step towards the 
realization of ALL national objectives. It follows that whether or 
not the stakes in a major war ARE of limited importance, such 
limits as they have exercise no control over the destructiveness of 
the struggle. 

There is room for disagreement over whether the fears which 
belligerents inspire in one another have significantly affected—or 
may still significantly affect—the course of major wars. (It is clear 
that it has affected the conduct of belligerents in minor wars.) 
For example, did the Germans abstain from the use of gas in the 
Second World War through fear of reprisals? Again, if a Third 
World War breaks out, will nuclear weapons be directed only 
against carefully selected targets from fear of reprisals ? In answer 
to these questions I shall content myself with three remarks. 
First, this factor would only be important if one or more of the 
following exceptional conditions were fulfilled: the weapon sys- 
tem in question were such that its use was unlikely to be decisive 
at any stage of the war; or that its effects would be so incalculable 
that neither side could be sure that it stood to gain more than lose 
from its use, or that it were bound to inflict ruin on any com- 
munity against which it were directed and its availability to both 
sides could not be affected by any steps within the power of 
either set of belligerents. In the Second World War we may have 
been protected from the use of gas by doubts concerning its 
military effectiveness or by the difficulty of estimating its con- 
sequences; and it is hoped that fears of mutual annihilation will 
protect us from all-out nuclear warfare. But it has been pointed 
out that, even if the rationality of all interested parties is assumed, 
the development of anti-missile systems or weapons completely 
destructive of second-strike capacity, might, at any time, under- 
mine the effectiveness of this deterrent factor. The second answer 
to the effectiveness of fear of reprisals is that—as I have already 
remarked—hatred is a very powerful solvent of fear. In the Hun- 
garian rising of 1956 men and women were seen to attack Soviet 
tanks with their naked fists. Is it to be doubted that they would 
have used nuclear weapons had they been able to do so even if 
they had known that reprisals were certain and would be com- 
pletely annihilating ? Thirdly, in major wars defeat is represented 
as absolutely ruinous in its consequences. Hence, in the final 
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stages of a conflict the party close to defeat will see itself as 
having nothing further to lose, and therefore as having no 
reason to abstain from any injury it still has in its power to inflict 
on the enemy. Hitler’s free use of his missiles when he had 
obviously lost the war is an excellent illustration of the nihilistic 
despair we have so much reason to fear. 


I gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone, 


expresses the authentic voice of the defeated tyrant. 

Is the destructiveness of warfare likely to be limited by the 
renunciation of certain weapons by one or other set of belliger- 
ents? I shall restrict myself to two comments on this possibility 
as I shall have occasion to return to it further on in this chapter. 
To begin with, since defeat is very probable if one denies oneself 
the use of any effective weapon or technique employed by the 
enemy, no one so burdened with scruple as to be unwilling to 
imitate the enemy without limit would ever have recourse to war. 
Consequently, the importance of this factor is confined to those 
situations in which both sides are rigidly scrupulous in the man- 
ner of waging war, those in which the relatively scrupulous side 
has weapons at its disposal not available to the enemy and refuses 
to use them, and those in which weapons used by the enemy are 
judged to be of little military value. There may have been cases in 
which one side has refrained from using weapons employed by 
the enemy because its circumstances were such that their use 
would have been valueless. But there seems to be little evidence 
of cases in which both sides have been rigidly scrupulous in the 
conduct of warfare or in which one or other has foregone the use 
of effective weapons not available to the enemy; and it is only in 
these sorts of cases that the limiting factor under examination has 
much importance. Again, war represents the triumph of that 
morality which holds that how well you can afford to treat an 
opponent depends on how well he is prepared to treat you. Con- 
sequently, if you suppose that he would use any weapon whatso- 
ever to injure or destroy you, you will deny yourself no available 
means of injuring or destroying him. 

Summing up, then, it seems clear that the destructiveness of 
war, at least in the case of hostilities between groups of major 
powers, is not significantly limited by any of the factors which 
normally check the disruptiveness of conflict. It follows that, 
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under present conditions of warfare, unless one side is able 
quickly and with little loss to itself to inflict an unexpected and 
crushing defeat upon the other, the damage which it must do to 
all the communities involved is absolutely enormous. But such a 
defeat is so improbable that it can be disregarded. Indeed, current 
policies of deterrence presuppose its impossibility. Consequently, 
it is almost certain that, in the event of another major war, the 
logic of unrestricted violence will manifest itself to the full. 

The moral relevance of this conclusion will be much greater on 
some systems of values than on others. But there is at least one 
sort of relevance which it must have on any, namely, that which 
stems from its bearing on the rationality of such a total conflict. 
I shall restrict myself to this aspect of the question, and my brief 
remarks will look forward to possible future wars rather than 
backward towards the terrible but far less deadly contests of the 
recent past. 

War, being undesirable in itself, can only be rational on at 
least four conditions: (i) that the outcome for the two sides is 
different, one being able to do things or make decisions which the 
other is unable to do or make; (ii) that the powers conferred by 
victory could not be attained without resort to war; (iii) that 
these powers are sufficient to enable the victors to realize the ends 
for which the war is supposed to have been fought, the ends in- 
cluding such positive objectives as the preservation of a certain 
way of life as well as the negative aims associated with enmity; 
and (iv) that the victors retain the will to use these powers to 
achieve their positive ends. The second condition will be ques- 
tioned in later chapters where I shall argue for the feasibility of 
non-violent systems of defence. The first condition remains un- 
fulfilled if neither side survives the conflict, or if there is no balance 
of military success, or if that balance is so small that it does not 
appreciably affect the consequences of the war. Weapons have 
been predicted that would make mutual annihilation inevitable. 
But even now it is most improbable that either side could emerge 
from a nuclear struggle with an appreciable balance of advantage. 
However, the non-fulflment of the third condition is still more 
certain. Who, for example, can suppose that it would be satisfied 
after either of the two kinds of nuclear conflict envisaged by 
Richard Fryklund in his book, A Hundred Million Lives, in one of 
which America would have 150 million dead while in the other 
it would have 110 million dead ? Such losses imply psychological, 
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social, and material damage on a scale that would make demo- 
cratic goals completely irrelevant to the shattered society which 
would emerge from the struggle. If Beveridge is right when he 
says, ‘if full employment is not won and kept, no liberties are 
secute, for to many they will not seem worth while’,! how much 
attachment to liberal values is to be expected in a world that has 
sustained the shock of nuclear conflict? Is it not obvious that 
only a ruthless and authoritarian regime would be able to cope 
with the resulting chaos? And if one counters this argument by 
saying that such a form of rule need not persist cannot one say at 
least as much of the social order which might result from a 
refusal to make war?? As Hannah Arendt has pointed out, 


to sound off with a cheerful ‘give me liberty or give me death’ sort of 
argument in the face of the unprecedented and inconceivable potential 
destruction in nuclear warfare is not even hollow; it is downright 
ridiculous. Indeed it seems so obvious that it is a very different thing 
to risk one’s life for the life and freedom of one’s country and one’s 
posterity from risking the very existence of the human species for the 
same purpose that it is difficult not to suspect the defenders of the 


‘better dead than red’ or ‘better death than slavery’ slogans of bad 
faith. 3 


As for the last of these four conditions for the rationality of war, 
namely, the victors’ continued determination to realize their posi- 
tive aims, it is notorious that it often remained unfulfilled even in 


pre-nuclear times. The essential points were made in an early book 
of Bertrand Russell’s: 


As the effort of will grows greater and more difficult through war 
weariness, the vital force of the nations will be more and more weak- 
ened. When at last peace comes, it is to be feared that no stimulus will 
be adequate to rouse men to action. After the fierce tension of combat, 
nothing will seem important; a weak and relaxed dissipation will 
succeed the terrible and unnatural concentration.4 


WAR AS MORALLY EROSIVE 


The crisis of war often creates those conditions of heightened 
social cohesion which enable men and women to make personal 


' Full Employment in a Free Society (2nd Ed. 1960), p. 258. 
2 This point is made in a telling way by Herbert Butterfield in his International 
Conflict in the Twentieth Century (1960), p. 95. 


3 On Revolution (1964), pp. 3-4. 4 Justice in Wartime (1916), pp. 14-15. 
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sacrifices of a different order from those normally to be expected 
from them. Even the most sharply delimited egos tend to blur at 
their edges in some wartime situations, releasing their possessors 
from the thraldom of calculating selfishness. The result is that, in 
romantic and blinkered quarters, war has sometimes enjoyed a 
high moral reputation. And it is true that men have often shown 
immense fortitude and loving concern for one another in combat 
situations. But this sum of moral grandeur, much depleted as it 
must be when the total of self-sacrifice and boldness that is of 
biological rather than of moral signifiance is subtracted from it, 
has to be balanced against the processes of moral erosion which 
are set in motion by the outbreak of any major war. I now wish 
to say a little about one of these processes. 

Each military enterprise involves actions which are morally 
significant (or are usually regarded as such) in other ways than 
their alleged conduciveness to certain ends. For example, it 
probably requires the taking of human life on an enormous scale; 
it is likely to inflict immense suffering on neutrals as well as on 
belligerents; it may necessitate the dissemination of lying propa- 
ganda; it is possible that it involves the breaking of treaties, the 
betrayal of allies, and the violation of neutral frontiers. These are, 
in the relevant sense, the means it uses to prosecute the war. 
In the past the initial selection of means was seldom governed 
exclusively by military considerations. In the early stages of 
a wart at least, some concern has usually been shown for the 
customary rules of decent and civilized behaviour, especially 
that part of these rules which is embodied in international 
law. 

Part of this concern is probably attributable to prudence. Thus, 
if certain actions are normally regarded as specially evil it is pru- 
dent to avoid the reputation of having committed them; and even 
in wartime, when lies gain wider currency than in times of 
peace, calumny is apt to be less blackening than truthful report. 
But although such prudential considerations can be stretched 
to explain many policies of clemency, forbearance, and ap- 
parent good faith, their elasticity seems insufficient to account 
for every apparent manifestation of moral scrupulousness. 
For example, one weapon is sometimes preferred to another 
because it is less lethal or more discriminating, and treaties are 
honoured and neutral frontiers are respected where this does 
not involve grave sacrifices; and it would be unduly cynical 
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to deny that these self-imposed restraints are partly moral in 
character.! 

But this initial position is not enduring. Hatred, bitterness, and 
fear—all of which steadily increase throughout the period of hos- 
tilities—produce tremendous temptations to set aside these self- 
denying ordinances. And these temptations are aggravated by 
the systematic representation of the enemy as even more vicious 
than he is. So one is pushed along the broad road that leads to 
mutual destruction, reprisals being followed by counter-reprisals 
of ever greater bloodiness, the whole process being a terrifying 
illustration of the self-validating power of that fear and hatred 
which transmutes enemies who are much like ourselves into abso- 
lute monsters. Again, savagery can be resorted to as a means of 
intimidating the enemy. Ruthlessness can also add to the effective- 
ness of a surprise assault, as instanced by the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. And finally, any scruple is necessarily cramping 
from a military standpoint. As wars develop and military con- 
siderations become increasingly paramount even in the eyes of 
politicians, anything which places one at the slightest military 
disadvantage is bound to be set aside. 

Thus, quite inevitably, each war traces a path of moral descent. 
Initially there is a tendency to speak of some courses of action as 
‘unthinkable’, as not allowable in any circumstances whatsoever. 
But these harsh proscriptions are soon replaced by gentler pieties, 
regrets or indignation being expressed at having been forced, as 
a matter of sheer military necessity, into abominations first per- 
petrated by the enemy. Later still bare malevolence is allowed to 
overtule military effectiveness and there is much talk about the 
need to punish the enemy—as the Allies claimed to do when they 
continued the blockade of Germany for several months after the 
Armistice of 1918. As for the rule that the introduction of new 
horrors should be left to the other side, it later suffices to claim 
that the enemy would have used the novel techniques or weapons 
if he had been the first to think of them. And so one moves inex- 
otably from genuine indignation over the criminal destruction of 
Rotterdam and Coventry to acceptance of the far more abomin- 


1 But these restraints are less marked than in earlier times. See e.g., Bertrand de 
Jouvenel’s verdict on the morality of the twentieth century, The Pure Theory of 
Politics (Yale, 1963), p. 180. 

2 A convincing testimony to this view is to be found in Albert Camus’s collected 
wattime essays, Resistance, Rebellion and Death (1964), pp. 44-45. 
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able obliteration of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, eventually experi- 
encing ‘the ultimate horror that there was no horror’.! 

This is a fearful descent. But it can scarcely be described as 
astonishing in view of its inevitability. For the pressures of war 
are such that it is as strictly predictable as anything in human life. 
To enter a war is to ensure that it will take place. Consequently, 
any prospective combatant who fails to come to moral terms with 
it, for example by denying its inevitability or by continuing to 
justify wars in a way that demands moral discrimination in the 
choice of means, is radically dishonest. 

The question whether the advent of nuclear weapons has 
affected this moral descent turns upon whether a major future 
war would first be fought with conventional weapons. If it would 
be fought with such weapons the descent remains predictable; if, 
on the other hand, it would be fought from the outset with 
nuclear weapons one would begin where one used to end—at the 
foot of the descent. 

Thus, although we ordinarily condemn the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means, the practice of war not only accords, but 
must accord, with that doctrine. It seems to follow that we should 
either cease to condemn it or withdraw our conditional acceptance 
of war itself. 


WAR AS A VIOLATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF RESPECT 
FOR PERSONS 


The most fundamental of the moral problems connected with 
large-scale human conflict are most easily brought into view 
through a consideration of the need to preserve a basic tension: 
that involved in standing true to what one believes to be right at 
the same time as one continues to act in ways that preserve and 
reflect a consciousness that one’s moral assessment of the situa- 
tion may be mistaken. This tension imposes such strains, especi- 
ally when the recognition of moral fallibility is not entertained 
simply as a possibility but as something which must find practical 
expression, that it is usual to retreat from it, either by adopting 
an attitude of indifference and taking shelter in cynicism and in- 
effectuality, or, alternatively, by embracing that intense partisan- 
ship which divides the world into blacks and whites and pursues 
irreversible policies of violence with every appearance of moral 
assurance. There is always a minority which chooses the former 
* Quoted from the Quaker pamphlet, Speak Truth to Power (1954) p. 9. 
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alternative. Some conscientious objectors to war belong to this 
minority. They are deficient in conviction, not courage. But the 
vast majority of men and women can usually be prevailed upon 
to participate in policies, which, both because of what they in- 
volve in themselves and of the reactions which they produce in 
opponents, are calculated to destroy the tension to which I refer. 

It is worth pausing for a moment to consider three of the many 
processes whereby the last shreds of doubt as to the justice of their 
cause are removed from people’s minds once war has begun. 
First, few can accept the suffering which war necessitates—for 
others if not always for oneself—unless they have a deep convic- 
tion that great issues are at stake. Mere self-interest is not enough 
to sustain them; they must feel that their own side stands for jus- 
tice, freedom, and decency while the enemy represents the forces 
of evil in the world. Secondly, this sense of high moral purpose, 
so essential if the greatest sacrifices are to be made, is perpetually 
threatened in a war by the moral descent which I have already 
described. As one moves from retaliation to the seizing of the 
initiative, introducing new weapons of superior destructiveness 
or using them with less and less discrimination, it is easy to be- 
come oppressed with a sense of moral nullity; and so one clings 
still more tightly to the great positive ends which are supposed 
to cancel this appearance of moral collapse. Thus, the more 
terrible the acts to which one has been driven in pursuit of mili- 
tary success the more assured one must be of the justice of one’s 
cause. Finally, the enemy’s ruthless response to one’s military 
effort, represented by one’s own propaganda as even more 
vicious than it is, serves to confirm the belief that he is devoid of 
moral sense. ‘The only good German is a dead German’—it is 
only the unsophisticated who make such pronouncements, but 
convictions of the sort which they express are activated in the 
minds of most belligerents each time a fresh disaster overtakes 
their forces. After all, wars are not won by those who see all that 
lies within the view of a retrospective eye; they are won by those 
who see what reinforces the determination to prosecute them to 
the bitter end. | 3 

A simple illustration of these processes must suffice. Prior to 
the outbreak of war it was often said that Hitler’s case against the 
Treaty of Versailles was not without merit. But once hostilities 
had commenced Nazi efforts to undo the work of that treaty were 
condemned with absolute assurance. Yet it is surely obvious that 
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if earlier doubts as to the justice of Versailles were reasonable, 
their reasonableness was not affected by the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. But who, in 1940, could have been 
found to defend those doubts? The view which then prevailed 
was that Germany had been treated with fatal generosity. 

However, it is less the failure to maintain the tension in 
question than the consequences of losing it which deserve our 
attention. Even in peacetime these consequences are probable if 
international fear and suspicion are running high; in wartime they 
must be regarded as inevitable. To lose sight of the possibility that 
the enemy is partially in the right makes it easy to represent him 
as wholly evil, and this in its turn prepares the way for the belief 
that he is quite irreclaimable. But once take the enemy to be 
irreclaimable and one is on the point of denying that he is really 
human. And, in fact, it is a commonplace of war to utter such a 
denial, declaring that he is a mad dog, a hyena, a jap-rat, or what- 
ever, something which should be got rid of with as little com- 
punction as accompanies the despatch of an insect. But this, 
within our own scheme of values is the final abomination, namely, 
a denial of the respect due to all human persons as such, regardless 
of their shortcomings.! 

In time of war it can be vitally important not to see the enemy 
as a mixed assortment of ordinary human beings. It is for this 
reason that, even in peacetime, scenes from everyday life in 
potentially hostile countries are seldom televised. In a few mo- 
ments they can undo the work of years, seriously undermining 
the monstrous misconceptions that politicians and publicists have 
been labouring to impress upon the popular mind. 

It may be contended that in time of war it is excusable to deny 
to the enemy the respect which is due to persons. After all, in so 
far as this is the principle which underlies our faith in democracy 
its future influence in human affairs is dependent upon the sur- 
vival of those who value it. In my view, such an answer represents 
the extreme of self-deception. But it also seriously underrates the 
extent to which war encourages us to violate this basic principle 
and to degrade human beings to the status of tools and chattels. 
For this tendency is so strong that it shows itself in relation to 
one’s own nationals as well as in relation to the enemy. Thus, in 
the First World War there were times when the loss of a horse 


‘ For a full discussion of the principle involved see W. G. Maclagan’s two articles 
entitled ‘Respect for Persons’, Philosophy, 1960. 
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was deemed of greater importance than the loss of a man. Again, 
in a radio talk during the Second World War Sir Philip Joubert 
discoursed at length about the relative value, in terms of man- 
hours of production, of aeroplanes and those who fly them, 
adding that when aeroplanes are wrecked they can be partially 
salvaged whereas a dead airman must be written off altogether.! 
Sir Philip Joubert betrayed no feeling of awkwardness in making 
such a comparison and his hearers do not seem to have protested 
against it. But what would be the response to an economist who 
argued against the introduction of new safety devices in the mines 
on the ground that they cost more than the total value of the lives 
which they would save ? That industrialists, public health authori- 
ties, cabinet ministers, often make calculations of this general 
kind I have no doubt whatsoever. But they are only dropped into 
the ear of the general public in time of war. For it is widely appre- 
ciated that the world of war is a world of exclusively technical 
problems in which there is no room for such refinements as the 
distinction between persons and things. 


In the first part of the above critique I question the cogency 
of the utilitarian justification of war as the lesser of two evils. 
And in the second and third parts I suggest that war becomes still 
mote difficult to defend once one abandons a purely utilitarian 
standpoint. But I have purposely left the critique in an inconclu- 
sive form, omitting to assemble the separate arguments in a 
manner that would lend support to explicitly pacifist conclusions. 
For it has not been my intention to argue that war cannot func- 
tion as an acceptable instrument of any moral purpose under 
present-day conditions. My aim throughout has been the more 
modest one of activating the doubts which most of us feel when 
faced with its full tally of evil consequences and implications. 
Thus, the critique is intended to justify the search for a substi- 
tute, not to vindicate those who would renounce war regardless 
of whether any substitute can be found. 

It is also intended to bring out the respects in which any satis- 
factory alternative must show itself to be superior to war. There 
ate quite a number of these and they could be classified in different 
ways. Those which I most wish to stress are the following: 
placing limits on the destructiveness of conflict; preserving the 


1 The Nazis had a greater talent for this kind of thinking as the salvage operations 
in the death camps makes clear. Since logic is on their side we must question their 
premisses if we reject their conclusions, 
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scruples of its users with regard to the selection of means; main- 
taining the basic tension between the conviction that one’s cause 
is just and awareness of one’s own fallibility; and allowing its 
usets to demonstrate their moral respect for their opponents (as 
well as for themselves). 


II THE REQUIREMENTS OF A MORAL 
EQUIVALENT OF WAR 


An alternative to war for which the qualities listed above may 
be justifiably claimed can be conveniently described as a moral 
equivalent of war. 

The phrase, ‘moral equivalent of war’, was coined by William 
James in an essay with that title which was reprinted in his 
Essays on Faith and Morals.‘ He used it to refer to anything of 
which it could be said, first, that it was morally acceptable, as war 
was not, and secondly, that it would perform the disciplinary 
function of war. He held that the task of those opposed to war 
must include the provision of such an equivalent, and that, in so 
far as they fail to realize this, ‘they fail to realize the full inward- 
ness of the situation’. Whether or not the disciplinary function of 
war deserves to be stressed as much today as at the time William 
James was writing it remains true that war does provide psycho- 
logical and social outlets of continuing importance. It follows 
that a general point very similar to James’s must still be made: 
those who wish to get rid of war must either find alternative 
means of fulfilling its functions or must bring about changes 
which render it unnecessary for these functions to be fulfilled. 
But it is not necessary—something which William James may not 
have considered—that they should discover a single substitute 
for war which is fitted to take over all its functions. Some of these 
functions may not need to be discharged at all in a somewhat 
differently constituted society; and it may be that those which 
must be discharged can best be satisfied by a variety of substitutes 
instead of by a single alternative to war. Therefore, an inquiry— 
such as the present one—which is confined to the problem of 
finding an alternative means of fulfilling only one of war’s func- 
tions could only be criticized for thus restricting itself if it could 
be shown that the alternative it puts forward is such that it must 
prevent the discharge of other essential functions of war. 


! This essay was republished in pamphlet form by Peace News in 1963. It is also 
to be found in the Pelican, The Pacifist Conscience, edited by Peter Mayer (1966). 
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We are concerned only with the alleged moral function of war: 
that of offering resistance to evil in those circumstances in which 
normal constitutional methods of resisting it do not exist or have 
proved themselves to be inadequate. In other words, we are 
looking for something to take the place of armed force as ultimate 
instrument of justice. Whether this alternative, if it can be found, 
is or is not fitted to discharge the other functions of war is a 
question that need not be raised. 

It is not difficult to state the general requirements of a ‘moral 
equivalent of war’ in the sense I have just explained. Such an 
equivalent must fully answer to the following description: 

(i) That it is a method of resistance distinct from war. 

(ii) That it does not suffer—or suffers in lesser degree—from 
the moral deficiencies of war. 

(iii) That it can be used in all the circumstances in which a 
resort to war has usually been held to be either necessary 
or permissible. 

(iv) That it offers at least some prospect of being effective when 
used in those circumstances. This requirement may seem 
to be excessively modest in its demands. But this formula- 
tion is to be regarded as provisional. It will be discussed 
later in this chapter and again in Chapter 6. 

These are the criteria by which I propose to judge the system 
of non-violent resistance, known as satyagraha, which Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi developed during his work in South 
Africa and India. 


WI SATYAGRAHA: A MORAL EQUIVALENT OF 
WAR? 


What reason is there for choosing Gandhian non-violence for 
special study when one is looking for a moral equivalent of war? 
That is the question I must now attempt to answer. I shall try to 
do it by reviewing the above requirements of a moral equivalent 
and giving my reasons for supposing that they may be met by 
satyagraha. 

The first of these requirements is that one should be provided 
with a method of resistance that is quite distinct from those em- 
ployed by military forces. On the face of it this is a vague require- 
ment. But the vagueness is merely apparent since there is only 
one way in which a method of resistance can differ fundamentally 
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or distinctly from that employed by armed forces, namely, by 
being non-violent instead of violent. This at once suggests that 
satyagraha should receive special attention for it is the only 
system of resistance committed to non-violence which has been 
tried on a really large scale. Furthermore, all recent users of non- 
violent methods, even when their techniques of resistance have 
diverged in some degree from those recommended by Gandhi to 
his followers, have claimed to stand greatly in his debt. 

The next requirement is that this method of resistance should 
be morally acceptable—or, less generally, that it should not suffer 
from the moral deficiencies of war. I shall return to this require- 
ment when I have dealt with the others. 

It must also be possible for the alleged moral equivalent to be 
used in all those situations in which recourse to war would be 
held to be admissible. No matter what views we hold as to its 
relative effectiveness, it cannot be denied that Gandhi’s methods 
can be used whenever armed resistance would normally be con- 
sidered justifiable; indeed, it is obvious that they can be used with 
some prospects of success when military resistance would be 
futile, for example, in situations which have prevented the op- 
pressed from accumulating large stocks of arms. 

Before discussing the remaining requirement of a moral equi- 
valent I should like to make some general observations about the 
issue of effectiveness as it arises for someone who is committed 
to the use of Gandhian methods of social action. 

For believers in Gandhian non-violence this is a complex 
question since the main emphasis of satyagraha falls upon means 
rather than upon ends. I share Joan Bondurant’s belief in the 
importance of Gandhi’s views on the relations between ends and 
means,! but they will not play a specially large part in this book, 
mainly because the essence of Gandhi’s approach to matters of, 
defence could be accepted by someone who rejected them. Thus, 
one comes very close to the Gandhian standpoint if one ap- 
proaches international conflict with the following ends in view: 
an equitable settlement of the dispute; and a reconciliation of the 
parties to the conflict. The former objective must be translated 
into definite proposals. Consequently, in addition to these two 
ends, a non-violent community which is involved in an inter- 
national conflict has a number of precise objectives corresponding 


1 See her book, Conquest of Violence (Princeton, 1958), especially Chs. 1 and 6, 
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to a belligerent’s war aims. These are to be regarded as its inter- 
pretation of the requirements of a just settlement. 

Combatants seldom consciously aim at a reconciliation with 
their enemies. But in so far as they use armed force as an instru- 
ment of justice their war aims are to be regarded as an attempt to 
specify the provisions of an equitable settlement. Even in this 
respect, however, their aims are to be distinguished from those 
of a non-violent community. For belligerents do, and satya- 
grahis do not, claim finality for their interpretation of a just 
settlement. 

These differences have an important bearing on any estimate of 
the relative effectiveness of armed force and non-violence since 
such estimates must be made in terms of the respective ends of 
these rival methods. Thus, if negotiations or the non-violent 
struggle itself bring to light relevant facts which the satyagrahis 
failed to take into account when drawing up their proposals for 
a settlement, these proposals will be amended. Hence, non-vio- 
lent methods of reaching an acceptable settlement have some- 
times been effective when their users did not attain their original 
objectives. Again, while Gandhi insisted that a genuine recon- 
ciliation is not possible on the basis of an unjust settlement, he 
saw that this does not preclude the adoption of a generous attitude 
towards one’s opponents’ legitimate interests, especially when 
such an attitude can further the work of reconciliation. Thus, a 
satyagrahi’s original proposals may be changed in response to an 
opponent’s demands if this is likely to bring about a reconciliation 
and the demands are morally acceptable. In other words, the 
satyagrahi does not aim at extorting the best possible terms from 
his opponents: it is sufficient that the minimal requirements of 
justice should be met. 

I do not attach any great importance to the precise wording of 
the criterion that deals with effectiveness. But I should like to 
outline the reasons for not insisting on parity of effectiveness. 
First, to insist on parity is to put effectiveness before all other 
considerations; and this involves a departure from our ordinary 
moral views since it implies that an end justifies any means what- 
soever provided that it is more effective than any alternative. 
Effectiveness is only one of several criteria by which the relative 
merits of different instruments of justice would normally be 
assessed. Why should lesser effectiveness not be offset by superti- 
ority of other kinds, for example, fewer of the moral deficiencies 
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discussed in Section I? Secondly, insistence on parity involves 
assessments of relative effectiveness that are bound to be very 
difficult and which may even be impossible, since the disagree- 
ments between those who favour armed force and those com- 
mitted to non-violence will normally extend to ends as well as to 
means. Furthermore, such assessments will remain very difficult 
even in those cases in which disagreements concerning ends are 
not involved. I shall return to this question in Chapter 6. It must 
suffice for the moment to point out that the relative effectiveness 
of armed force and non-violence can be expected to vary from 
situation to situation. But a community cannot remain fluid in 
its choice of defence systems, sometimes reposing its trust in arms 
and sometimes in non-violence. Some fluidity is possible, cer- 
tainly.! But this does not extend to major international conflicts, 
and it is with these that we are primarily concerned. It is therefore 
far from clear how these assessments are to be made. Should one 
insist on parity of long-run effectiveness, average effectiveness, 
effectiveness in relation to the most serious of current possibilities, 
or on some other kind of effectiveness ? 

It must be added, however, that if armed force is now as in- 
effective when deployed on the largest scale as I have already 
implied, insistence on parity may not be burdensome to the be- 
liever in non-violence. His methods have met with success in 
many different parts of the world and in a large variety of circum- 
stances.2 Furthermore, the ineffectiveness of armed force was 
judged with reference to objectives that diverge from those of 
believers in non-violence. If the effectiveness of armed force were 
_ estimated with reference to the satyagrahi’s objectives one would 
arrive at still less favourable conclusions. Thus, few advocates of 
armed force would claim that defeat in war prepares the way for 
a reconciliation with one’s enemies. Yet it would be hard to deny 
that human survival must largely depend on the development of 
a new will to be reconciled with one another, a will that would 
resist any movement towards uncontrolled conflict even in those 
cases where interests and ideologies are seriously opposed. Nor 
will it do to say that such a will has no place in international 
relations since it is clear that it already serves to limit the explo- 
siveness of disagreements between some national communities. 


1] shall return to this possibility in Chapter 7. 
2 Illustrations will be given, or referred to, in later chapters. 
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Some of those who still accept armed force as the final instru- 
ment of justice would now admit that non-violence has achieved 
remarkable successes. But they would say that it has been success- 
ful in winning justice, not in maintaining it. They might then add 
that as succeeding generations climb upwards on one another’s 
shoulders towards a more rational, just, and even merciful form 
of society, the importance of armed force may actually increase 
since it must become progressively more important to keep what 
has already been won than to win what has yet to be achieved. I 
shall return to these contentions, and contest them, in Chapters 6 
and 7. I am prepared to admit, however, that the distinction 
between winning justice and maintaining it is of importance when 
applied to conflicts within a single community. Thus, most of 
those who believe that non-violence should be made the basis of 
defence would concede that the police should occasionally use 
non-lethal weapons to maintain law and order, ‘catching the 
neatest way’ instead of restricting themselves to the use of non- 
violent methods. But such conflicts are fundamentally different 
from those of war, not least because their disruptiveness is limited 
in most of the ways which I distinguished earlier. Hence, this 
admission has little if any relevance to the questions with which 
we are concerned. In particular it does not imply that the distinc- 
tion between winning justice and maintaining it is of the least 
importance in connexion with conflicts on the largest scale. 

But it is significant that this distinction is sometimes stressed 
when non-violence is being discussed. The significance of sttess- 
ing it is very different from that suggested, however. For although 
it tells us nothing about the limitations of non-violence, it does 
serve to draw attention to important tendencies in human thought 
and action. First, those whose accent falls on gaining justice tend 
to be weak and those whose accent falls on maintaining justice 
tend to be strong. Consequently, the claim that non-violence is 
better fitted to win justice than to maintain it is an expression of 
our deep-rooted belief in the effectiveness of violence. As men 
grow strong they tend to depend increasingly upon armed force. 
This swing from non-violence to armed force is sadly exemplified 
by the recent history of Gandhi’s own country. It was inevitable, 
for—as Gandhi often pointed out—India’s non-violence was ‘the 
non-violence of the weak’. It is also illustrated by the changes 
that have taken place in the Christian Churches’ attitudes to vio- 
lence. Thus, as Christianity became a dominant religion Christian 
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thought veered from its original pacifism and developed the 
notion of the just war.! I shall have more to say shortly about this 
deep-rooted belief in violence. Secondly, the justice which is said 
to have been won often consists of long-established vested inter- 
ests which have very little to do with justice. It is inevitable that 
the upholders of such interests should rely upon armed force, 
especially if they have secret doubts as to the justice of their 
cause, since Gandhian non-violence does not claim to be effective 
when it is used to defend what is morally unacceptable.? 

Before leaving this subject it seems pertinent to ask ourselves 
why violence is so widely assumed to be effective. For, on the face 
of it, this is surprising, since success is usually taken to follow 
from victory and failure from defeat, and there must be as many 
defeats as victories. At best, then, it must fail as often as it suc- 
ceeds. In reality, of course, it fails far more often than this since 
many victories are Pyrrhic, and some of those which cannot be 
held to have been such were never used to achieve the victors’ 
objectives. These obvious limitations are to be contrasted with 
those of a method of which it can be truly said that ‘it blesses 
him who uses it and him against whom it is used’.3 Some of the 
reasons why violence is believed to be effective, such as those 
connected with the psychology of enmity, have already been 
given. Others will be given later, for example, those springing 
from differences in material wealth. For the moment I shall re- 
strict myself to four complementary reasons for this widespread 
illusion. 

First, violence has visible causal power, and this is easily mis- 
taken for effectiveness, especially by those consumed with 
feelings of enmity. From a psychological standpoint, contrasting 
violence with non-violence is rather like contrasting mechanical 
with electrical power—a contrast in which all that is most primi- 
tive and palpable must favour the former alternative in each case. 
No one doubts that much may follow from turning a wheel in a 
millrace. But it is only in a scientific society that a man can lay out 
an electrical circuit without arousing the scepticism of ignorant 
observers. Similarly, no one doubts that much may follow from 


™See Stanley Windass’s Christianity versus Violence (1964), for a recent study of 
Christian departures from Christ’s teaching. 

21 shall try to show later why satyagraha cannot-hope to defend unjust forms of 
society. 

3 Quoted from Gandhi by R. R. Diwakar, Satyagraha: its Technique and History, 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs (1946), p. 64. 
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hitting a man with a cudgel whereas it requires great sensitiveness 
and psychological insight to perceive that far more may be done 
by ‘turning the other cheek’. 

Secondly, the changes for which violence is responsible cannot 
be explained in any other way. Consequently, it receives the full 
credit of its causal potency from the most unintelligent observer. 
On the other hand, the changes for which non-violence is respon- 
sible can usually be attributed to the working of other causes. 
Hence, even when it is particularly effective there are always those 
who temain unconvinced. 

Thirdly, there seems to be a natural tendency to turn to 
violence when a dispute has reached a certain intensity. This 
arises out of the constriction of attention associated with the 
development of conflict. Thus, when a serious dispute develops 
people tend to lose sight of the complexity and subtle intercon- 
nectedness of their objectives. They lose their sense of proportion 
and are ready to be driven to extremes; and violence always repre- 
sents the extreme, since it is at the furthest remove from ordinary 
conduct. 

Finally, it is widely supposed that physical force has a unique 
attribute, namely, that its effectiveness in bringing about desired 
changes in the relations between oneself and those against whom 
it is directed does not depend upon their personal or group 
characteristics, always provided that one commands sufficient 
force. It is recognized, of course, that it is more difficult to exer- 
cise control over some groups than others owing to differences in 
morale, the prestige of leaders, and so on. But it is contended 
that if one has sufficient armed force at one’s disposal the enemy’s 
determination and fortitude cannot save him. Hence, military 
power is said to be very different from the power of non-violence. 
Sufficient armed force is bound to bring results since it cannot be 
frustrated by any action or quality which the enemy may do or 
possess; non-violence, on the other hand, depends for its effec- 
tiveness upon whether or not the persons or groups of persons 
it is being used by or against have certain characteristics. It is im- 
portant to appreciate that such contentions are mistaken, con- 
fused and inconclusive. First, violent actions are not the only 
ones that can guarantee changes in one’s relations with others. 
For example, if one’s unfriendly feelings make one decide to be 
less co-operative, human relations are bound to suffer even in 
those rate cases in which hostility is not met with hostility. 
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Secondly, armed force cannot assure one of any form of control 
other than the physical. Thus, if one has sufficient armed force 
one can be certain that one will be able to confine one’s enemies 
in concentration camps or massacre them in gas chambers. But 
one cannot be certain that they will lend themselves to one’s 
purposes. Thirdly, serious students of war, such as Clausewitz, 
have insisted that the proper aim of military effort is the deflection 
of the enemy’s will and not his destruction. But—as I have just 
pointed out—the achievement of this objective must depend in 
part upon the enemy’s own qualities. Also, it remains to be shown 
—and cannot simply be assumed—that the unique destructive- 
ness of violence makes it specially effective as a means of deflecting 
the enemy’s will. Finally, we are concerned with justice, not 
simply with deflecting the wills of opponents or enemies. Hence, 
even if it can be shown that the use of armed force is a uniquely 
effective means of persuading others to follow or to abandon 
policies of certain kinds, much remains to be argued before one 
is entitled to conclude that violence is uniquely suited to serve as 
the ultimate instrument of justice. 

Faith in violence sometimes rests upon beliefs that are similar 
to, but more sophisticated than, those which I have just criticized. 
Thus, some would contend that although the success of armed 
force and non-violence both depend in part on the qualities of 
those against whom they are directed, armed force is more reliable 
than non-violence since it depends on the possession of qualities 
which are more widely distributed. For example, armed force 
depends upon timidity and greed whereas non-violence depends 
upon responsiveness to friendliness; and all human beings are 
timid and greedy in some degree whereas some or many human 
beings are quite unresponsive to any overtures however friendly 
or good-willed. I shall have occasion to return to these cynical 
assessments at a later stage. It suffices for the moment to point 
out that such claims are useful since they draw attention to the 
fact that the debate between believers in armed force and believers 
in non-violence is a debate about human psychology and socio- 
logy as well as about morality. 

I now return to the requirement that non-violent resistance 
should be a morally satisfactory alternative to war. 

First, non-violent resistance of the Gandhian kind sets limits to 
the disruptiveness of conflict in several different ways, the most 
obvious being the strict control over the selection of means which 
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it imposes on the satyagrahi. Other, less obvious, ways in which 
it limits the destructiveness of conflict stem from its success in 
maintaining awareness of the issues at stake in the struggle and 
also of their limited importance. Gandhi’s methods only stress the 
former; indeed, it could be claimed that they deny the latter since 
he always reserved satyagraha for use in connexion with serious 
disagreements. But I hope to show in later chapters that this is a 
mistaken view of the matter. At the moment it is sufficient to 
point out that the success of satyagraha in these directions has 
much to do with its denial that a state of enmity exists between 
the satyagrahi and those with whom he is in conflict. Satyagrahis 
have opponents, not enemies; and the satyagrahi who uses his 
chosen methods in the manner prescribed by Gandhi should not 
merely be reminded of this distinction but should be a living 
witness to its significance. 

Scrupulous attention to the selection of means, is, of course, 
the core of Gandhi’s whole method of resistance. Not only does 
the satyagrahi deny himself the use of violence, he attaches him- 
self immovably to the rock of truth, refusing to tell lies or to 
deceive however convenient these practices may be. He also 
denies himself the use of surprise, making a clean breast of his 
intentions to the very people whose business it is to frustrate 
them. The setting up of such absolutes seems to be simple-minded 
and it is a commonplace of casuistry that they can give rise to 
hard cases in which rigid conformity with them would seem to 
do more harm than good. Gandhi was capable of compromise in 
some directions. But it is virtually certain that he would not have 
been prepared to strike a bargain with falsehood in any circum- 
stances. However, it may be questioned whether such an extreme 
position—justified or otherwise—needs to be taken by the satya- 
grahi. It is arguable that what is imperatively required of him is 
that he should adhere to the strictest rules of probity when he is 
taking part in an actual non-violent campaign.! There is, of course, 
the further question whether these scruples will survive when the 
conflict reaches its peak of bitterness. I shall say something about 
this in Chapter 6. But even at this stage it is worth drawing 
attention to two features of Gandhi’s outlook which serve to 
maintain the satyagrahi’s scrupulousness. First, his methods place 
greater emphasis upon means than upon ends. Such an emphasis 


! The distinction that is being made here is one that is not to be found in Gandhi’s 
own writings or speeches. 
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cuts at the roots of the temptation which ordinarily results in 
moral erosion. To slip from strict adherence to non-violent 
methods of resistance is, on Gandhi’s view, not simply to bend 
in a heavy wind; it is to prove oneself, quite simply, a broken 
reed. Secondly, Gandhi emphasizes not merely readiness to suffer 
for one’s cause but willingness to carry the greater part of the 
human costs of the struggle. Consequently, the satyagrahi has 
less reason than others to be embittered by his suffering. Not only 
does he expect to suffer; there is a sense in which he even wel- 
comes suffering since he believes in its efficacy.! Thus, although 
satyagraha cannot guarantee that its users will remain true to 
their principles, it does a great deal to check the temptations to 
abandon them. 

I turn to the basic tension to which I referred earlier (p. 15) and 
to the connected theme of respecting one’s opponents. Nobody 
could have been more insistent than Gandhi on the necessity to 
resist evil. In his view, failure to oppose what is unjust does not 
befit the dignity of a human being and must undermine one’s 
self-respect. Hence, resistance is obligatory. But the moral well- 
being of the oppressor, no less than that of the oppressed, is 
threatened by acquiescence in injustice; and the oppressor is the 
satyagrahi’s opponent, not his enemy. Thus, his obligation to te- 
sist is seen as a moral debt which is owed to his opponent as well 
as to himself. It follows that his resistance is itself a manifestation 
of the respect in which he holds his opponent. Consequently, not 
only is it no threat to that respect; it actually reinforces it. But one 
cannot respect one’s opponent and simply brush aside the view 
he takes of the matters under dispute. And so, however confident 
one may be that one’s cause is just, one is bound to preserve this 
basic tension, showing by one’s actions that one recognizes that 
one’s opponent may be in the right and that what one is seeking 
is not victory but a settlement that is seen to be equitable by both 
sides. 

The satyagrahi’s respect for his opponents also shows itself in 
the moral appeals which are addressed to them. These appeals 
belong to the essence of satyagraha. But to make a serious moral 
appeal is to presuppose that one’s opponents are responsive, at 
least in some degree, to appeals of that kind; and such respon- 
siveness cannot be looked for in those whom one does not 


! This is a subject which will have to be dealt with at some length when we come 
to assess the power of non-violence. See Chapter 6. 
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respect. Furthermore, it is impossible to make a genuine moral 
appeal without holding oneself in readiness to give consideration 
to appeals of a similar nature from one’s opponents; and, unless 
they are received with some openness of mind, they cannot be 
said to have been seriously considered. Thus, the strict practice 
of satyagraha must serve to maintain the basic tension between 
assurance as to the justice of one’s cause and awareness of one’s 
own fallibility, and also the respect for one’s opponents which is 
so intimately connected with that tension. 


Summing up, then, there do seem to be grounds for believing 
that Gandhian satyagraha may be the moral equivalent of war for 
which we are looking. I do not claim that this conclusion has been 
established. But enough has been said to justify a closer examina- 
tion of satyagraha. 


2 


The Bases of Satyagraha 


Systems of social action outwardly similar to Gandhian satyagraha 
could be developed in a variety of ways. For example, a revolu- 
tionary with a flexible approach to his work might arrive at such 
a system through a process of trial and error. Alternatively, such 
a system might emerge from a scientific—or allegedly scientific— 
analysis of social conflict and how it might be brought under 
effective control. But these are not the roots of satyagraha. It is 
arguable that Gandhi made an important contribution to political 
and social theory. But there is no evidence that he set out to do 
so or that he had any familiarity with the literature of the subject. 
And while it is true that he learned a great deal from the struggle 
for Indian independence, the essentials of satyagraha were 
grasped and applied by him in South Africa several years before 
he assumed the leadership in that struggle. Thus, satyagraha did 
not spring so much from Gandhi’s revolutionary activities as 
from his ethico-religious life. He used the methods and pursued 
the ends which emerged from ‘the experiments with truth’ which 
provided him with a title for his autobiography; and these ‘experi- 
ments’ were not so much those of a revolutionary feeling his way 
towards an effective technique for transforming society as those 
of an open-minded man in quest of moral and spiritual enlighten- 
ment. Unless this fact is stressed the scope of satyagraha, as 
Gandhi understood it, cannot be appreciated. 

Satyagraha was Gandhi’s moral equivalent of war. He explicitly 
rejected the view, often put forward by sympathetic opponents, 
that the effectiveness of satyagraha is limited to those situations in 
which one’s antagonists are morally inhibited from meeting 
non-violent resistance with extreme violence. 

But, in Gandhi’s estimation, satyagraha is much more than a 
morally acceptable substitute for war; and the wider significance 
he attributed to it, both for the life of the individual and that of 
the coinmunity, cannot be understood when it is severed from its 
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ethico-religious roots and considered simply as a technique of 
non-violent resistance. For, at the individual level, satyagraha is a 
way of life which gives the satyagrahi a distinctive orientation 
whether he is or is not actively combating a large-scale injustice in 
the society to which he belongs; and, at the communal level, it 
is the sustained attempt to utilize social conflict, transforming it 
into an instrument for ministering more and more completely to 
the needs of all members of the community. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful whether the more limited characterizations of satya- 
graha, e.g., the claim that it is a moral equivalent of war, can be 
adequately assessed when it is detached from these wider vistas 
which it opened up in the mind of Gandhi himself. 

Consequently, the first section of this chapter will be devoted 
to its ethico-religious foundations. The second will deal with 
Gandhi’s views on the relations of ends and means. Unlike the 
first, this section will go well beyond what Gandhi actually said. 
He was primarily a man of action rather than a theorist, but 
scattered remarks of his on many subjects have great suggestive- 
ness. The conclusions reached in Section II are those which seem 
to harmonize most fully with the ethico-religious foundations of 
satyagraha and with those of his obiter dicta which bear directly on 
the subject. Finally, in Section III I shall attempt to show that 
satyagraha is a method of transforming the nature of conflict so 
that it is rendered creative in situations where hitherto it has been 
wholly or mainly destructive. Thus, the scope of the present 
chapter is restricted to the bases of satyagraha and to comments 
on its general nature. 


I THE ETHICO-RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF 
SATYAGRAHA 


Gandhi wrote and said a great deal about religion. This vast 
quantity of verbal material was produced in circumstances and on 
occasions of the most varied kinds. Furthermore, he was in the 
habit of speaking his mind as it was forming itself at the time of 
speaking. “My aim’, he once said, ‘is not to be consistent with my 
previous statements on a given question, but to be consistent 
with the truth as it may present itself at a given moment. The result 
has been that I have grown from truth to truth. I have saved 
my memory an undue strain.’! It must also be remembered that in 
™ Gandhi, Non-violence in Peace and War (Ahmedabad 1942), vol. I, pp. 228-9. 
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his own country he did not need to guard against non-religious 
interpretations of his speeches. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that his statements should be difficult to confine within the 
mould of any narrow orthodoxy or that some of them can be 
fastened upon by those who wish to maintain that his teaching is 
purely ethical rather than ethico-religious in character. Thus he 
sometimes said, not ‘God is good’ or ‘God is Truth’, but that 
truth or goodness is God—statements upon which it is easy to 
place an atheistical gloss. But the manner of his life is sufficient in 
itself to give the lie to any such interpretation. 

Once one has disposed of the legend of the purely moral, non- 
religious Gandhi—a figure that testifies to the humanist preju- 
dices of such Western admirers as Kingsley Martin—there seems 
little room for doubt as to Gandhi’s fundamental tenets in spite of 
the oddness of some of his religious utterances. Thus it seems 
clear that he accepted all the beliefs which can most plausibly be 
regarded as central to the religious world view in its more 
mystical forms. 

To begin with, he was a monotheist, holding that there is one 
God, the creator and ruler of the universe; and this God is seen 
both as transcending the world He has created and as immanent 
in it.! Equally Christian was his belief that “God is beyond all predi- 
cations °—that none of the qualities attributed to him are adequate 
to a proper understanding of His nature. But we must form a 
conception of Him and some conceptions are preferable to others. 
So, He is spoken of as good, as being a God of love. Gandhi does 
not make explicit the basis on which one conception is to be pre- 
ferred to another. But his experimental approach to religious 
questions strongly suggests that he believed that one’s concep- 
tion of God is a tool of religious experience which is tested and 
developed through use in our devotional lives. This impression 
is confirmed by his contention that although, strictly speaking, 
God is not a person, a worshipper can, ‘through prayer and 
purification, establish personal communion with Him’, a view 
which carries the suggestion that our communion with God is 
assisted if He is conceived of as a person. 

Gandhi also maintains that there is something akin to God in 
all men, no matter how depraved they may be. Indeed, in the 
Hindu manner he goes further than this, and asserts the unity in 
some sense of all living things. It is not necessary to consider in 


! Gopinath Dhawan, The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi (1946), p. 46. 
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detail what is meant by such unity. Suffice it to say that it clearly 
provides Gandhi with the religious basis of his ethical principle 
of ahimsa, something which includes but goes beyond the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the brotherhood of man. It also underlies Gandhi’s 
view that life should be a quest for self-realization, where the self 
to be realized, being akin to God, can only find fulfilment in union 
with Him. Under terrestrial conditions this process cannot be 
completed. But it can be furthered to an indefinite extent by 
attaching oneself firmly to the truth as one sees it and by seeking 
to enlarge that truth through communion with God. This religious 
conception of self-realization is closely connected with Gandhi’s 
notion of satya, the ethical principle which gave its name to his 
system. It also implies that whether or not Gandhi accepted the 
traditional Hindu belief in reincarnation he clearly held that there 
is something in man which survives bodily dissolution.! 

Gandhi was a Hindu. But there is nothing essential to the 
religious basis of satyagraha which cannot be accepted by a 
Christian. 


When one examines Gandhi’s writings and speeches as a whole 
one is struck by the sheer mass of moral instruction which they 
contain. Much of this can be attributed to the beliefs that the 
success of satyagraha as an instrument of national liberation, as 
also the success of liberation as a means to national revival, de- 
pends upon the degree of moral self-cultivation and discipline 
attained by large numbers of the population. But in addition to 
the influence of such beliefs there is Gandhi’s wider faith in 
satyagraha as a way of life—that which emerges from conformity 
with the main principles of the Gandhian ethic. It is this way of 
life which must now be examined through its main principles of 
satya, ahimsa, and tapasya, and through the ascetic disciplines 
which Gandhi believed to be implied by them. 


Satya. The term ‘satyagraha’ itself, which is a Gandhian amend- 
ment of a name suggested to him by one of his early followers in 
South Africa, is derived from two Sanskrit nouns, ‘satya’, mean- 
ing ‘truth’, and ‘agraha’, meaning ‘firm-grasping’.? It is often 

1 Gandhi never wrote a full account of his specifically religious ideas. But I think 
it is clear that his outlook was closely akin to that described in S$, Radhakrishnan’s, 


An Idealist View of Life (2nd Ed, 1937). 
2 See Gandhi’s own account, Satyagraha in South Africa, trans V.G. Desai (Madras, 


1928), pp. 109-10. 
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translated as ‘truth-force’; but a more literal translation would be 
‘holding firmly to the truth’. Thus, truth may be termed the title 
value of Gandhi’s system. 

Absolute truth Gandhi identifies with God. This is to be 
attained through self-realization, a process which only reaches 
completion when that which draws man to God is wholly satis- 
fied—a consummation that cannot occur in this life. In the mean- 
while we must be guided by the truth as we see it, that is to say, 
our own telative truths, where the truths referred to are not our 
beliefs about the physical world but those which have a direct 
bearing on the pursuit of self-realization. These are our beliefs 
about the nature of human need and the form of community 
which would satisfy it most fully. It is upon these beliefs that we 
should act, striving to enlarge and deepen our grasp of truth and 
to create the society which—in our estimation—comes nearest 
to meeting the needs of human beings. And so, under terrestrial 
conditions, the goal of truth becomes the dual effort to attain to 
higher degrees of spiritual illumination through communion with 
God and to realize a society of the kind described, our public 
activities sustaining and themselves being sustained by our 
private ‘experiments with truth’. | 

Presupposed by this general view is the idea of an enduring 
human nature manifesting itself in individual and social needs 
which have to be met and mutually adjusted if there is to be any 
fulfilment of the self. So Gandhi’s pursuit of self-realization be- 
comes the search for a way of life that embodies all the truth to 
which men have yet attained and which has an inherent tendency 
to move forward towards Absolute Truth. Such a search should 
be a communal enterprise, however dependent it may be upon the 
interior life of individuals. For each of us has, or can have, his 
relative truths, culled from unique experiences and special oppor- 
tunities; and consequently, the life of the community, in so far as 
it serves to draw together all that is most valuable in the relative 
truths of its members, can become a far more illuminating ‘experi- 
ment with truth’ than lies within the capacity of single men and 
women striving after truth in the comparative isolation of their 
private lives. 

This is the point of view from which Gandhi’s own work can 
be most adequately appreciated. Its aim was to pervade the life of 
India with the spirit of satyagraha till it became a vast ‘experiment 
with truth’. Political emancipation was simply a first step towards 
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the realization of this objective. Thus, Gandhi’s moral and politi- 
cal orientation is very closely related to his fundamental religious 
beliefs. 

So far what has been said about ‘truth’, as Gandhi conceived 
it, has little to do with that term as it is customarily used in our 
own language. But part of its ethical significance could be brought 
out by considering the use of ‘truthfulness’ in such phrases as 
‘truthfulness in thought, word, and deed’. Thus, the satyagrahi 
strives to overcome the human tendency towards self-deception, 
steadily seeking the truth about his own aims and motives. He 
also guards against exaggeration, suppression, and subtle mis- 
representation, in what he says and writes. Gandhi was most 
emphatic about this; and his own autobiography, like the memo- 
randa he submitted to successive viceroys, is a model of unadorned. 
truth-telling. ‘Truthfulness’, he once said, ‘is the master key. 
Do not lie under any circumstances whatsoever, keep nothing 
secret... . Truthful dealings even in the least, little things of life 
is the only secret of a pure life.’! The satyagrahi renounces in- 
trigue, the manipulation of opinion, and even the use of surprise 
in so far as this takes the form of exploiting temporary advantages 
in order to embarrass or to bring undue pressure upon one’s 
opponents. He makes himself an ally of truth, regardless of what 
truth and of who possesses it; and hence he resolves that no 
quarrel or private interest will prevent him from seeing the truth 
which his opponent represents, just as no opposition will force 
him to relinquish the truth which he himself has discerned. 
Ideally, at least, the satyagrahi enters each trial of strength in the 
firm hope that truth will prevail; for he is unconditionally on the 
side of truth and only conditionally on that which others see as 
his own, the condition being that his side should prove to be the 
representative of truth in that particular struggle. Only in so far 
as this point of view is adopted is the satyagrahi a true satya- 
grahi, that is, one who places his trust in the power of truth-force 
in human conflict. 

Gandhi’s rigid insistence on truth-telling is bound to create 
casuistical problems. I cannot pause to explore these problems 
with any thoroughness, But I feel constrained to say that we are 
disposed to place too much emphasis on the hard cases which 
such rigidity is supposed to generate. The ordinary individual is 
liable to produce situations that involve hard cases which a more 


1 Young India, 25 December, 1925. 
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scrupulous or developed person would either avoid or be able 
to solve. Two general illustrations must suffice. Many lies are 
forced on us either through irresponsibility or through the mal- 
administration of our lives. For example, if we adopted a more 
responsible attitude towards the making of promises it would 
usually be possible to avoid those situations in which we are 
forced to choose between truth-telling and promise-keeping. 
Again, the disinclination to tell the truth when it is liable to cause 
embarrassment or suffering stems very largely from our own in- 
capacity to deal with people’s fundamental problems. For ex- 
ample, I am sure that if someone who was suffering from a mortal 
disease had asked Gandhi whether he would recover, he would 
have been told that he was dying. But that would not have been 
the end of the matter, for Gandhi would have known how to 
stimulate the sufferer’s latent courage. Whether sufficient moral 
greatness would suffice to dissolve all the hard cases which usu- 
ally incline us to adopt a flexible attitude to truth-telling is a very 
difficult question. But perhaps enough has been said to dissipate 
the moral complacency that sometimes accompanies our belief in 
flexibility. Gandhi may have been in error when he made an 
absolute of truth-telling. But I question whether we have any 
firm grounds for supposing that he was. 


Abimsa. The literal meaning of ‘ahimsa’, the term Gandhi used 
for his second great principle, is ‘harmlessness’ or ‘non-injury’, 
But this translation carries misleadingly negative suggestions and 
does not do justice to its richness of meaning. As interpreted by 
Gandhi, ahimsa is somewhat akin to Schweitzer’s principle of 
‘reverence for life’, which is not to be understood simply as a 
refusal to destroy life unnecessarily but as concern for the well- 
being of all living things, especially one’s fellow men. Thus, 
Gandhi says, ‘I accept the interpretation of ahimsa namely that it 
is not merely a negative state of harmlessness but it is a positive 
state of love, of doing good even to the evil-doer.’! Non-violence, 
the principle most commonly associated with Gandhi, brings out 
the negative aspect of ahimsa but fails to suggest its more positive 
side. This positive side includes the concern and active support 
that belong to the agapeistic as contrasted with the erotic con- 
ception of love and also that sense of the underlying unity of all 
living things which is such a common feature of religious thought 
t Quoted by Bondurant, Conquest of Violence, p. 24. 
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and feeling. Both sides of ahbimsa ate well expressed in S. Abid 
Husain’s account of it:! ‘It includes the positive connotations of 
affection, sympathy, mercy, generosity, service and self-sacrifice, 
and the negative ones of non-violence and non-injury. It also 
refers to God as the be-all and end-all of love.’ The latter sentence 
can be variously understood. But I take it to refer, among other 
things, to the pervasive sense of unity which is generated in 
religious minds by the recognition of God-the- Creator as 
immanent in the universe He has created. 

Gandhi seems to have regarded truthfulness as an absolute. 
But his writings make it equally clear that he took a somewhat 
different view of non-violence, recognizing that both real and 
apparent departures from the practice of ahimsa are at present 
unavoidable. 

Apparent departures occur when injury, in the literal sense, is 
inflicted in the interest of the injured creature. For example, to 
use a Gandhian illustration’—since death is preferable to dis- 
honour, it is ahimsa rather than himsa if one kills one’s daughter 
in order to prevent her from being raped. 

I think it must be conceded that Gandhi’s distinction between 
real and apparent departures from the practice of non-violence is 
unsatisfactory as it stands. For one thing, the principle on which 
it is based is one that is far too easily abused. Thus, it allows the 
victorious general to claim that the enemies whom he has 
slaughtered have been killed in conformity with the practice of 
ahimsa since their deaths have saved them from the infamy of 
frustrating his beneficent designs. At the least, then, this prin- 
ciple needs to be stated with greater care. It is probable that it 
also requires to be supplemented by other principles. 

In so far as real violations of the principle of non-violence are 
morally permissible, they owe their acceptability to our recogni- 
tion of various priorities, for example, our belief that the life of a 
man is more valuable than that of a snake. But such violations 
must be unavoidable and minimal, and must be carried out in a 
spirit of compassion that is wholly free from animosity. 

Even when these requirements are met, however, such depar- 
tures are never wholly acceptable from a moral standpoint. Thus, 
they are not only to be regretted; they are to be regard as reflec- 


1 The Way of Gandhi and Nehru (2nd Ed. 1960), p. 13. 
2See Young India, III, p. 859; quoted by Dhawan, Political Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi, p. 72. 
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tions on the agents concerned, the clear implication being that if 
these agents had been more studied in the arts of non-violence it 
would have been possible to avoid them. Consequently, although 
they are necessitated by human frailty, they cannot be said to be 
fully justified since men have chosen to be frail. For example, he 
says that it is a sin to kill snakes even although it is impossible, as 
yet, to refrain from killing them.! 

However, Gandhi places strict limits on these concessions to 
human weakness and inadequacy. Thus, he seems to have been 
quite clear that the principle of non-violence is to be stringently 
observed by satyagrahis in all their organized dealings with their 
opponents. As far as I have been able to discover, Gandhi did not 
explicitly distinguish between the degrees to which ahimsa is obli- 
gatory in the campaign and in the everyday lives of satyagrahis; 
and it is obvious that the introduction of such a distinction must 
give rise to difficult problems of justification. But it is clearly 
implied by what he said and wrote; and there are certainly argu- 
ments which could be urged in its support. 


Tapasya. ‘Tapasya’, the name given to Gandhi’s third main 
principle, is a Sanskrit word which is usually translated as ‘self- 
suffering’. It is less fundamental than satya and ahimsa; indeed, it 
can be regarded as an essential expression of them rather than as 
an independent moral principle. But it plays such a vital part in 
satyagraha, considered as a method of resisting injustice, that it 
deserves separate treatment. 

Let me begin by saying something about the relations in which 
it stands to truth and non-violence. It is a vital expression of 
satya, since, unless one is prepared to suffer, one cannot claim to 
be seriously committed to anything, least of all to something as 
exacting as truth must be on such an interpretation as Gandhi’s. 
For the satyagrahi’s concern is the whole truth about human need, 
and not simply the needs of those with whom he is associated. 
Hence, he has more occasion to suffer than those whose view- 
points are more partisan or sectional. But it is still more important 
to stress the connexions between /apasya and ahimsa. All serious con- 
flict must lead to suffering; and the satyagrahi, with his devotion 
to justice, is sometimes forced to act in ways that must result in 
a great deal of suffering. Tapasya is a vital expression of ahimsa 


1 See Satyagraha in South Africa, pp. 251-2 for Gandhi’s entertaining reflections 
on the treatment of snakes. 
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because it embodies a resolution to shoulder, as far as possible, 
this burden of suffering, instead of attempting to shift it on to 
one’s opponent. Thus, /apasya is the principle that the satya- 
gtahi should himself suffer the hardships, losses, and injuries 
which are the inevitable consequences of his commitment to 
truth. 

Gandhi also claims that sapasya has marked effects upon one’s 
opponent. Some of these alleged effects are undeniable. For ex- 
ample, it cannot be doubted that willingness to conform with 
this principle must impress upon one’s opponents one’s trust- 
worthiness and one’s concern for their welfare. But other claims 
that Gandhi makes for ftapasya have been widely questioned. 
Many, for example, have doubted whether one’s opponents are 
necessarily softened by the sight of one’s sufferings, maintaining 
that one’s resistance may be ruthlessly crushed in spite of one’s 
chivalry. These claims and counter-claims will be considered at 
some length in Chapter 6. 


Some Disciplinary Virtues. In addition to the principles explained 
above, Gandhi stressed a number of ascetic virtues, the most 
important of which is bramacharya or sexual continence. These 
have a dual function in the life of the satyagrahi. On the one hand, 
they are forms of self-purification without which spiritual pro- 
gress is impossible; and, on the other, they are an essential part of 
the satyagrahi’s self-discipline, a discipline without which it 
would be impossible for him to maintain the stance of a non- 
violent resister in the face of all the varied pressures and provoca- 
tions which his opponents may use against him. 

Ascetic practices are held in low esteem at the present time in 
the West, having come under steadily increasing fire from philo- 
sophers and psychologists since at least the time of Nietzsche. 
Even moralists within the Christian churches have tended to shift 
their ground, sometimes claiming that chastity can be the enemy 
of love and generosity. A discussion of these psychological and 
moral issues is of doubtful relevance to the present inquiry, 
especially as their complexity is such that any worthwhile ex- 
amination of them must occupy many pages. Suffice it to say that 
many of the critics of asceticism seem to approach the subject of 
sexual relations from an unduly constricted viewpoint, often con- 
fining their attention to the hedonistic aspect of the question. 
For some, of course, the subject of sexual relations has no other 
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aspect. But this sphere of conduct must raise more complex issues 
for those who incline to a religious outlook.! 

What seems unquestionable is that the practice of satyagraha, 
as a large-scale instrument of justice, requires self-discipline of a 
very high order indeed. Consequently, even if there is room for 
doubt as to the directions and degrees in and to which this disci- 
pline should be extended, it seems immediately obvious that it 
must involve a large measure of asceticism. If the cutting edge of 
violence has often been blunted by self-indulgence, it is only to 
be expected that those who hope to make effective use of non- 
violent methods of social action should have to subjugate their 
own natures in a systematic way. Fear, hunger, rage, sexual pas- 
sion—all these are hostages to fortune if they do not respond to 
our master purposes. 


II THE RELATIONS OF ENDS AND MEANS IN 
SATYAGRAHA 


I now turn to Gandhi’s views on the relations of ends and means. 
His conception of these relations is very closely linked with the 
moral principles expounded above. But it is also closely connected 
with his experiences as an active revolutionary. Thus, scattered 
through his writings and speeches one finds the germs of a utili- 
tarian critique of the usual approach which subordinates means 
to ends; and this critique is probably based on his own political 
experience. Such a critique has an air of paradox since it amounts 
to a utilitarian attack upon utilitarianism. But this impression is 
misleading. Acceptance of hedonistic doctrines has often been 
qualified on hedonistic grounds, the claim being made that if one 
makes pleasure one’s direct aim the sum of one’s pleasure is less 
than it would have been had pleasure been indirectly pursued. 
Gandhi’s critique of utilitarianism is somewhat similar. It at- 
tempts to show that if means are wholly subordinated to ends the 
ends to which they are subordinated are likely to be less effectively 
advanced that they would have been if one had selected one’s 
means with greater scrupulousness. For pragmatic Westerners his 
scattered observations on this subject form a useful introduction 
to his general view. Consequently, I shall begin with an account 

t Gandhi’s views on sex have been widely criticized, See, e.g., Arthur Koestler’s 
unsympathetic account of them in his The Lotus and the Robot (1960), pp. 147 ff. of 


the Foursquare Paperback Edition, 1964. 
2 See, for example, Henry Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics (7th Ed. 1907), p. 403. 
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of them. I shall then explain the grounds on which Gandhi’s basic 
moral principles, and the system of action developed from them, 
ate to be thought of primarily as means, and the reasons why 
Gandhi can be said to have attached greater importance to means 
than to ends. Next I shall try to explain the way in which—on 
Gandhi’s view—ends arise out of means, briefly illustrating this 
process with reference to the development of Gandhi’s own life- 
work. Finally, I shall relate what has been said to the subject of 
immediate objectives which is taken up again in a later section of 
this chapter. 


GANDHI’S CRITIQUE OF THE UTILITARIAN VIEW OF ENDS 
AND MEANS 


Gandhi stressed that we cannot command results. To quote: “we 
have always control over the means and never on the ends’.! 
Gandhi did not make it quite clear what he supposed to follow 
from this. But it is probable that he had such points as the follow- 
ing in mind: that to undertake to justify oneself by results is to 
fall inte presumptuousness since results can never be guaranteed; 
that to commit oneself unreservedly to an end when it may prove 
to be unrealizable is to be prepared to do anything without legiti- 
mate assurance of its being justified by one’s end; and that, since 
results cannot be commanded, but methods can, our responsi- 
bilities have mainly to do with methods rather than with results. 
All these contentions stand in need of amplification. But they 
deserve far closer attention in political contexts than they usually 
receive. 

Again, Gandhi saw that we were liable to be mistaken not only 
about what can be done but also about the importance, in relation 
to our general objective, of what we are trying to do. In other 
words, we seldom know how our immediate objectives are rela- 
ted to the world that we should like to create. Any of the more 
gruesome manifestations of the end-dominated approach to social 
action would serve to illustrate this point. For example, countless 
men have died to protect vital interests that have been later 
shown not to be vital even from the limited standpoint of 
nationalism. Thus, Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal in 1956 was 
represented as a deadly threat to vital British interests. Yet, in 
spite of the ignominious collapse of British and French military 
intervention, it has not proved to be such. In Gandhi’s view, to 


‘ Quoted by Dhawan, op. cit., p. 59. 
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commit oneself to such objectives, coming to regard their realiza- 
tion as absolutely imperative, is to fall into rigidities of policy 
that are not warranted in our usual state of ignorance, and, at the 
same time, to place onself in danger of succumbing to that pro- 
cess of moral erosion which was described in Chapter 1. On the 
other hand he believed that we do have a grasp of at least some 
of the moral principles that would inform any community that 
would meet the demands of human need; and that such insight 
as we have attained into the nature of that ideal society has been 
attained through devotion to these principles. Hence, to turn from 
the principles that have provided us with our specific objectives 
and cleave to the objectives themselves is to be guided by the 
reflected light of the moon when we might be guided by the sun 
itself. It was such considerations as these which once led Gandhi 
to say, ‘if one takes care of the means, the end will take care of 
itself’.? 

This is to say that Gandhi did not suffer from the myopia that 
often leads reformers, idealists, and others to ensure the frustra- 
tion of their own wider or deeper aims by clinging to their im- 
mediate objectives. He saw that immediate objectives are only 
steps towards more distant ones if they are attained in the right 
way; and therefore that it is absolutely fatal to make immediate 
effectiveness the overriding consideration in the selection of means, 
from the standpoint of results as well as from the standpoint of 
some non-utilitarian morality. Thus Gandhi realized that the 
emancipation of India might contribute little, or even less than 
nothing, to the attainment of truth, if it were brought about by 
the wrong methods. His claim is that one’s sole guarantee that 
one will pass through each subordinate destination travelling in 
the right direction is the most scrupulous adherence to the 
methods of non-violence. 

Finally—and connectedly—Gandhi emphasized what Gopinath 
Dhawan calls the ‘organic connexions’ between ends and means. 
To quote Gandhi again: ‘The means may be likened to a seed, 
the end to a tree; and there is just the same inviolable connexion 
between the means and the end as there is between the seed and 
the tree.’2 This can be interpreted in several ways. But I think his 
central contention here is that a society which reflects the brother- 
hood of man, actively seeking the fulfilment of its members, can 


1 Quoted from Harijan by Dhawan in Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandbi, p. 60. 
2 Hind Swaraj, p. 60. 
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neither be created nor protected by lies, violence, treachery, and 
all the other vicious commonplaces of war. To attempt to create 
or to protect such a society by such means is to play a game of 
snakes and ladders as though there were only ladders, placing 
one’s trust in short-cuts and disregarding the risks of taking them. 
He also saw that if one paves one’s road to power with both 
corpses and good intentions, the good intentions get fewer and 
fewer and the corpses more and more numerous, till eventually, 
by the time great power has been accumulated, its further expan- 
sion has come to monopolize one’s interest to the exclusion of the 
objectives for which it was originally sought.! This is partly due 
to the corrupting effects of power. But it is also due to the 
mounting opposition aroused by one’s successes, which, having 
regard to how they have been gained, are inevitably seen as 
threats to the security of others. This increasing opposition makes 
more and more certain that one will never attain the power one 
needs to carty out one’s designs; and so the preliminary goal 
becomes a mirage, something which ever beckons and ever 
eludes. 

' Underlying these important and neglected considerations is an 
insight which has a central place in Gandhi’s thought: that to 
exalt ends at the expense of means is to lose sight of two facts: 
that it is our relations with other people which chiefly determine 
the extent to which we realize the great, general ends of human 
life, such as happiness and self-realization, and that our methods 
of seeking what we want have a far more vital bearing on the 
nature of these relations than has the identity of the more limited 
ends or objectives we set ourselves to achieve. The first of these 
contentions is ignored more often than it is denied; the second is 
more likely to be questioned. Nevertheless, it is widely admitted 
that good personal relations depend mainly on ‘treating people 
right’ and ‘doing as you would be done by’; and these common- 
places refer to means, the honouring of them being consistent 
with efforts to attain an endless assortment of conflicting ends. 
In a word, if one looks below surface patterns of agreement and 
disagreement one discovers what Gandhi did so much to empha- 
size: that the brotherhood of scrupulousness is to the brotherhood 
of common ends as blood is to water. As much is also conceded 
in the use we make of the phrase, ‘men of good will’. For what 


«For an excellent statement of such objections to war see R. V. Sampson’s 
Equality and Power (1965), p. 108 ff. 
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such men have in common is not the ends which they serve but 
the concern for their fellows shown in their manner of serving 
them. It is not too much to say that Gandhi’s political faith was 
that good will could be made the basis of a new and superior 
loyalty which would initiate healing processes of reconciliation 
below the scarred and broken surface of society. 


GANDHI’S MORAL PRINCIPLES AND THE MEANS-END 
DISTINCTION 


To adopt certain ends or means is to impose restrictions of one 
kind or another upon one’s freedom of action—it involves the 
acceptance of certain imperatives. Since this is the case we can 
bring out the differences between ends and means that are ger- 
mane to this inquiry by comparing various sorts of imperatives. 
Consider the following: 
(a) Keep your promises 
(b) Make people happy 
(c) Establish a socialist economy 

The first of these imperatives, considered in itself, is simply a 
restriction on the means which we are to employ in pursuit of our 
ends. There are two main reasons why this is the case. First, it 
does not give us any end to pursue. This is clear from the fact 
that it can be obeyed by someone who does not do anything, for 
it seems a requirement of any imperative that provides us with 
an end that it cannot be obeyed by someone who remains wholly 
inactive. Here it may be objected that someone who does nothing, 
and therefore does not make promises, cannot be said to be obey- 
ing the rule, ‘Keep your promises’. But such an objection is 
mistaken since the rule does not enjoin the making of promises 
but only the keeping of such promises as are made. Again, 
obedience to the rule of promise-keeping is consistent with the 
pursuit of any end whatsoever, although it may be the case that 
some ends would be pursued more successfully if it were some- 
times disregarded. Secondly, it imposes a clear restriction on how 
one’s ends are to be achieved. 

Considered in itself, or in its direct impact on the agent, ‘Keep 
your promises’, is as purely means-restrictive as any imperative 
can be. But indirectly it is end-restrictive also. This was implied 
when I said that although promise-keeping is consistent with the 
pursuit of any end whatsoever, the pursuit of certain ends may 
make it inexpedient to adhere too firmly to this rule. Thus, 
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promise-keeping is a more efficient means to some ends than to 
others; it has a certain bias. When means are regarded as servants 
and ends as their masters, their greater loyalty to some masters 
than to others is to be thought of as indirect end-restrictiveness. 
This end-restrictiveness is important. But when means are granted 
a higher status than ends the bias of which I am speaking be- 
comes enormously more important. It then generates ends and 
can be said to be end-creative. This is a subject to which I shall 
return shortly. 

‘Make people happy’ is a very different imperative from ‘Keep 
your promises’: it provides us with an end, not only demanding 
that we act but providing us with a particular objective; and it 
does not impose restrictions on how this end is to be realized. 
But ‘Make people happy’ also differs from ‘Establish a socialist 
economy’ in several important ways. These differences stem from 
the differences between their respective objectives. There are at 
least three differences worth noticing between such ends as that 
of making people happy and that of establishing a socialist eco- 
nomy. First, making people happy is a relatively indeterminate 
objective. This indeterminateness can be brought outin several ways. 
To begin with, one is often doubtful whether one is happy; and 
happiness is shy of questioners, tending to slip away if too closely 
interrogated. Such confident judgements as we make with regard 
to happiness are preponderantly retrospective. Again, we make 
few confident, positive predictions on the subject of happiness. 
We may be quite sure that such and such makes for happiness. 
But we should seldom be willing to say that it will lead to happi- 
ness in particular cases. It is for this reason that it is more natural 
to say that one is trying to make someone happy than that one is 
making someone happy. On the other hand, we are sometimes 
reasonably certain that such and such will result in unhappiness, 
although this confidence still tends to be restricted to general pre- 
dictions. All this contrasts with what one would say about the 
third imperative—establishing a socialist economy. For ‘socialist’ 
can be defined with sufficient precision to enable one to classify 
almost any economy as either socialist or non-socialist; and, in 
some parts of the world at least, it is reasonably clear how such 
an economy is to be established. Secondly, making people happy 
is an end that is continuously realizable from the time one adopts 
it, whereas the establishment of a socialist economy is something 
that is to be achieved in the future. Finally, there is a difference 
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between these objectives from the standpoint of means-restric- 
tiveness. This difference does not lie in one of these ends being 
indirectly means-restrictive and the other not, since all ends are 
indirectly means-restrictive. This follows from its being the case 
that there are no Romes to which all roads lead; and that, if there 
were, some roads would still be less circuitous than others. The 
difference is that, at least in relation to those kinds of actions that 
are usually held to be morally significant, making people happy is 
more means-restrictive than establishing a socialist economy. 
There are several reasons for this. In so far as ‘socialist’ connotes 
an organizational framework of a certain kind and contains no 
criteria referring to the quality of human relations,! establishing 
a socialist economy is an end that is not obviously means-restric- 
tive where morally significant actions are concerned. Bad faith, 
lying, murdering, and so on, are seldom efficient means to any 
end. But there is no obvious reason to suppose that they are less 
useful if one’s end is that of establishing a socialist economy than 
if it is any one of a thousand other social objectives. On the other 
hand, we have already noted the link between scrupulousness and 
making people happy, the connexion being mediated by the high- 
quality human relations to which scrupulous behaviour tends to 
give rise. Again, the establishment of a socialist economy—in so 
far as it is not yet achieved—is an end to be attained wholly in the 
future, even if it is to be realized in stages; and it seems to be a 
fact of human psychology that such ends have a disinhibiting 
effect upon their supporters. Thus, the most ruthless men of his- 
tory have been those whose concern with the present has been 
confined to the opportunities it brought them to shape a specific 
sort of future. And such unscrupulousness is strictly predictable; 
for any view of society or human life which finds its meaning in 
some future state of affairs in this world is a direct threat to the 
manifestation of respect for those now living—or, at least, for 
those who, whether for reasons of age, infirmity, or opinion, 
cannot be expected to contribute to the development of that 
future society. All that is most detestable in the history of com- 
munism—in Russia and elsewhere—is to be attributed to the for- 
ward-looking orientation of Marxism. The means-restrictiveness 
to which I am now referring, is, of course, quite different from 
that which I was considering earlier. Means-restrictiveness of the 


1 Some forms of socialism are primarily concerned with the quality of human 
relations, What is said here has no application to these forms of socialism. 
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former kind had a causal basis, arising out of the fact that some 
means are more effective than others; the latter sort of means- 
restrictiveness has a psychological basis, having to do with 
the fact that some ends are more inhibiting than others. The 
first kind of means-restrictiveness is more important than the 
second. But the second has had a considerable impact on human 
history. 


I must now return to Gandhi and relate his views to what has 
emerged from the above discussion. 

It is immediately obvious that Gandhi’s fundamental principles 
of satya and ahimsa have close affinities with such an imperative as 
‘Keep your promises’ since they impose clear restrictions on how 
ends are to be pursued and do not themselves provide any clear 
or determinate objectives. This justifies us in saying that they are 
primarily means. On the other hand, they also resemble such an 
imperative as ‘Make people happy’ since they do provide some 
kind of orientation or end, and these ends are highly indeterminate 
like that of making people happy. Gandhi’s fundamental prin- 
ciples, then, are hybrids, functioning partly as means and partly 
as ends. 

But it is quite clear that their means-aspect is far more import- 
ant than their end-aspect, considered from the standpoint of 
action. This follows from its incomparably greater determinate- 
ness. Thus, if policies are examined in the light of Gandhi’s prin- 
ciples their means-aspect will almost always enable us to classify 
them as either acceptable or unacceptable whereas their end-aspect 
will often fail to give us sufficient guidance to enable us to apply 
such a classification. Considered as means they are firm guides to 
action; considered as ends their guidance is very vague indeed. 
And this primacy of their means-aspect is reinforced by the fact 
that their general objectives ate of the kind which can be con- 
tinuously if progressively achieved—they are objectives that do 
not favour laxity in one’s choice of means. 

That means dominate ends in Gandhi’s thought is still clearer 
when we consider satyagraha, the system of thought and action 
based upon these principles. For this is commonly referred to as 
a method or technique of social action, as though it did not im- 
pose any direct restrictions upon our choice of ends. This is an 
exaggeration since satyagraha necessarily retains the end-aspect 
of the principles upon which it is based. But it is useful, in spite 
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of its dangers. For it does not allow us to forget that the main im- 
pact of Gandhi’s principles is of the kind that is characteristic of 
means. 


HOW MEANS GIVE RISE TO ENDS ON GANDHI’S VIEW 


On Gandhi’s view we have a great but indeterminate objective, 
the establishment of a society which brings the largest measure 
of fulfilment to its members. We also know the means by which 
it is to be pursued and the principles by which it is to be animated. 
But this is not sufficient for practical purposes. We also require 
more determinate ends—indeed, a hierarchy of such ends, with at 
least some relatively long-range objectives at its head and 
immediate objectives at its foot. 

Since the ends we select should stand in certain relations both 
to our ultimate goal and to our chosen means, it is obvious that 
this selection cannot be arbitrary. It is also unsatisfactory if it is 
too experimental, objectives being chosen on some trial and error 
basis. Therefore, Gandhi’s accent on means together with the in- 
determinateness of his general end, can be said to raise two vital 
and closely connected questions: how do we arrive at these more 
determinate goals? and how do we assure ourselves that those 
which we choose are fitting or appropriate? Let me begin with 
the first of these questions. 

Although varied accounts have been given of Gandhi’s views 
on this subject, it cannot be disputed that he held that these more 
determinate objectives should emerge from the unique combina- 
tion represented by the existing situation and the satyagrahi’s 
principles. Two processes of end-generation can be usefully dis- 
tinguished in this connexion, although they are not explicitly 
distinguished by Gandhi himself. 

Let us suppose that one has decided to live in accordance with 
a certain rule, that one believes that obedience to this rule is 
important not only for one’s own welfare but also for other 
people’s, that the field of application of one’s rule is such that it 
must frequently affect the course of one’s life, and that it is not 
generally observed in the society to which one belongs. Since 
conformity with this rule sets one against the current of one’s own 
community, even if one does not find it difficult to obey oneself, 
it is very probable that one will soon discover obstacles to more 
widespread adherence to it. But one is concerned to recommend 
this rule to others since one believes that it is important to 
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conform with it. Therefore, one’s commitment is very likely to 
provide one with determinate objectives, namely, the removal of 
these obstacles. 

But far more comprehensive ends can be generated in this way. 
For gradually, if one’s efforts continue, and one reflects on the 
nature of the obstacles which one is encountering, one builds up, 
first the conception of a society in which the temptations to vio- 
late one’s rule have been minimized, and then the more positive 
conception of a society which enshrines one’s rule—one in which 
obedience to it is part of a way of life and is upheld not only by 
the convictions of its members but by the working of its institu- 
tions. Thus, adherence to a rule in a specific situation can generate 
ends of wide social significance. 

It is not difficult to provide non-Gandhian illustrations of this 
process of end-generation. Let us suppose that a group of people 
has reached the conclusion that no means of persuasion are 
acceptable other than those which are strictly rational. Clearly such 
a group will be deeply opposed to the commercial and political 
practices of our own community; they will, for example, abhor 
the use of arguments which their users know to be fallacious, the 
appeals to fear, greed, and hatred, the sale of goods through the 
creation of pleasing associations. But these practices stem from 
fundamental features of our society. Therefore, in setting itself to 
oppose them, the group will be forced to work out the pattern of 
a new society in which the temptations to resort to them will 
either be minimized or removed altogether. Thus, in so far as the 
group is seriously committed to its rule of rational persuasion it 
is forced to adopt a revolutionary role and to put forward a most 
compiex set of proposals for the re-ordering of the society to 
which it belongs. What begins as a straightforward commitment 
to a rule of cortduct generates a hierarchy of ends which must be 
ceaselessly modified and enlarged as further experience throws 
additional light on the implications, in the existing situation, of 
the original commitment. 

Some of Gandhi’s own ends were partially or wholly reached 
in this way. Initially, for example, he did not set himself to end 
British rule in India. The ideal of swaraj, an end that included but 
went beyond that of political independence, only gradually emer- 
ged from his growing experience of the deployment of his prin- 
ciples in the society of British India. For it was only slowly, after 
long reflection on the effects of British rule upon the moral 
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stature of his people, that he came to see that his means were in 
conflict with any kind of foreign domination of his country. 

Other ends emerged from a simpler process, namely the 
straightforward application of his principles to the situations in 
which he and his followers found themselves. This second pro- 
cess can be illustrated with reference to abimsa. ‘This principle is 
a ferment in the body politic, which, gva instrument of change, 
can only be set at rest when the community has become an organ- 
ized expression of brotherly love. In functioning as the agent of 
this principle the satyagrahi is not only concerned to remove the 
barriers which prevent him and others from expressing love for 
their fellows, he is continuously looking for direct outlets for the 
love which animates him. Consequently, wherever need shows 
itself he is presented with a possible determinate objective. Atten- 
tion to the needs revealed by the existing situation is the obvious 
first step towards the realization of his distant and still largely in- 
determinate goal; and in endeavouring to meet them other needs 
ate brought into view as well as the interrelation of needs, thereby 
necessitating a continuous development and modification of his 
ends. 

Two things must be specially noted in connexion with these 
processes. First, they complement one another in important ways. 
On the one hand, the longer-term objectives which gradually 
emerge from the first process help the satyagrahi to settle the 
problems that must arise out of the second, such as deciding 
priorities or choosing between ways of meeting needs; and, on 
the other, the second process holds in check the temptation to 
disregard pressing needs in the interest of a more rapid advance 
towards long-term objectives. Hence, the satyagrahi is guarded 
against the sharply contrasted weaknesses of most revolution- 
aries: the visionary outlook which only exploits and never tends 
the present, and the opportunism that loses its sense of direction 
in a welter of agitation and violence. Secondly, when taken to- 
gether they can be said to place great emphasis upon the need to 
verify one’s determinate ends, to make sure they are properly re- 
lated to one’s means and to what one has learned about one’s still 
largely indeterminate end. This is seen in the facts that both are 
rooted in the present, that longer-term objectives grow out of one’s 
experience in working towards shorter-term objectives instead 
of developing in the reverse order, and that long-term objectives 
are entertained rather than espoused, remaining provisional 
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and subject to the processes of modification to which I have 
alluded. And this emphasis receives further support from 
the determination to do full justice to opposition. This determi- 
nation is partly based on the satyagrahi’s will to attain to the 
whole truth, which is seldom to be found in a single quarter. But 
since the satyagrahi’s opponents are usually identified with the 
established order, it is also partly based on the conservatism 
which demands that convincing reasons be given before tradi- 
tions or existing social structures are set aside or overthrown. 
This conservative aspect of Gandhi’s thought has many roots 
perhaps the most important of which are his belief that there are 
often good grounds for the existing order of things and his recog- 
nition that the more changes one sets out to make the more 
opposition one is liable to arouse. And so, in Gandhi’s view, it is 
irresponsible to be in the slightest degree more inconoclastic or 
revolutionary than is clearly warranted by one’s principles and 
experience. 

There remains the second of the two questions raised on p. 49: 
how do we assure ourselves that our determinate ends have been 
satisfactorily selected? The answer that we have given to our 
first question would lead one to expect that two processes of con- 
firmation are open to us: the testing of ends in relation to means, 
and the testing of ends in relation to human needs. Most of what 
I have to say about the latter process is to be found in the next 
~ section of this chapter; the former has been partly dealt with in 
what I have already said. However, I shall try to make it somewhat 
clearer. 

As the satyagrahi works towards the short-term determinate 
objectives suggested to him by his efforts to make his life con- 
formable with his principles, he gradually develops more com- 
prehensive ends, and, at the same time, becomes more clearly 
awate of the relations in which they stand to his chosen means. 
But these ends may be substantially different from those to which 
his principles would have led him in a different society; they are 
the policy implications of his rule in a particular time and place. 
Hence, in seeking to conform with his principles in a certain en- 
vironment, he explores, from the standpoint of his rule, the nature 
of the society of which he forms a part, growing progressively 
clearer about the interrelations of the different aspects of its life, 
and how they must be modified if it is to be animated by his 
principles. Consequently, in the course of working for such ends 
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as are most clearly indicated by his rule, the satyagrahi not only 
develops, but also confirms, his longer-term objectives. 

The slow growth of Gandhi’s own objectives towards swaraj 
seems to illustrate this two-sided process of end-development and 
-confirmation. Gandhi’s activities as a national leader did more 
than generate the conception of swaraj; they also continually 
tested it. 

The testing of ends in relation to human needs takes more than 
one form. If little social conflict is involved they are tested by 
results, that is, by the way in which they meet or fail to meet the 
human needs to which they are supposed to be related. If, on the 
other hand—the case with which we are primarily concerned— 
they give rise to serious social conflict, they are first tested in the 
satyagraha struggle itself. Later, if they are vindicated in that 
struggle, they may be tested by results. I shall explain the grounds 
on which it can be claimed that they are tested in the satyagraha 
struggle in the next section of this chapter. 

One further comment can be usefully made at this point. 
Gandhi’s general view steadily focuses attention on the incurably 
ambiguous nature of human achievement. Consider any change 
that would be generally agreed to be an improvement in a given 
situation. This improvement, if brought about, may turn out to 
be no advance at all, or at best a dubious one, unless it is made 
the basis of a further movement in one direction rather than in 
some other. In other words, all changes, however desirable in 
themselves, necessarily open up fresh possibilities of evil and 
corruption. An awareness of this vital truth is implicit in Kant’s 
insistence that only the goodwill is good without qualification; 
and Gandhi was perhaps the most Kantian national leader of whom 
we have any record. 


LONG-TERM ENDS AND IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES IN 
SATYAGRAHA 


The emergent ends we have been considering tend to become 
more and more comprehensive in the course of the satyagrahi’s 
work. It follows that they are seldom fitted to serve as the aims 
of actual satyagraha campaigns. Hence, in addition to these ends 
the satyagrahi must have immediate objectives. These are the 
relative truths about human need which he brings into confron- 
tation with the relative truths represented by the position taken 
up by his opponent. Although they will usually be more limited 
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than the satyagrahi’s emergent ends, they must be very clearly 
related to them. They will also contrast very markedly with the 
satyagrahi’s eventual goal, being as highly determinate as that is 
highly indeterminate. Thus in the actual practice of satyagraha 
both ends and means are very clearly delineated. 

Because of its close and vital connexions with the practice of 
satyagtaha I shall return to the subject of immediate objectives in 
the next chapter. i 


III TOWARDS CREATIVE CONFLICT 


Conflict is the most equivocal phenomenon of human life. If it 
takes certain forms, becomes too fundamental, or cannot be re- 
solved, it is more destructive than anything else. But it is also an 
essential instrument of creation both within the individual and 
within the community. This is more widely recognized in the 
case of social conflict than in the case of conflict within the indi- 
vidual, and since there are connexions between the creativeness 
of these two kinds of conflict, I shall draw attention to a few of 
the fruitful roles of conflict within the individual. To begin with, 
self-mastery, the discipline which enables men to do difficult 
things requiring great persistence in the face of unpleasantness, 
discouragement, and opposition, cannot be attained save through 
a wide and varied experience of interior conflict. Also, it is doubt- 
ful whether men and women could develop understanding, sym- 
pathy, and tolerance if other people’s weaknesses, failings, and 
points of view were not represented within themselves. Of course, 
these weaknesses and failings must not only exist in us; they must 
be recognized. This constitutes the vital link between honesty 
and toleration. But we cannot recognize that we have feelings and 
inclinations at odds with those to which we normally give expres- 
sion or which underlie our beliefs, without experiencing some 
degree of interior conflict. It follows that interior conflict and 
social conflict are, in some measure, alternatives. By this I mean 
that if we were less divided against ourselves we should be even 
more divided against one another. Again, interior conflict often 
gives rise to insights which can then lead to the resolution of 
long-standing problems. Finally, unless we appreciate the fruitful- 
ness of conflict within ourselves—especially the kinds I have just 
listed—the creative possibilities of social conflict must be less 
adequately understood; and such lack of understanding must tend 
to reduce our tolerance of disagreement in a potentially danger- 
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ous way. As I have already said, the creativeness of social conflict 
has been far more widely recognized. Indeed, in many quarters it 
has been grossly exaggerated, especially by those who have hailed 
war as the source of most that is noble in human life. Therefore, 
it suffices to point out that it has many of the roles in the life of 
the community that interior conflict may be said to have in that 
of the individual; and, in particular, that it is absolutely essential 
to the adequate recognition of the complexity of social problems. 
For example, benevolent despotism is a self-defeating political 
option because it involves the suppression, through terror, of the 
social conflicts which help to provide a community’s leadership 
with the information that is needed if one is to be effectively 
benevolent. Hence, the suppression of social conflict must ensure 
at least the partial failure of any effort to deal with the problems 
of human need. 

Civilization largely depends upon our ability to make conflict 
as creative as possible: indeed, the degree to which individuals 
and groups succeed in making it creative is a useful index of their 
capacity to uphold the higher forms of civilized life. Gandhi not 
only recognized the creativeness of conflict; he strove, through 
the use of satyagraha, to make it more creative than it had ever 
been. I now wish to consider what grounds there are for sup- 
posing that he succeeded in this objective. 

Suppose that a satyagrahi comes into conflict with other people 
in a situation in which there is no agreed machinery for settling 
their differences. In such circumstances the satyagrahi is always 
willing to negotiate. But if deadlock is reached and persists, or 
if his opponent attempts to impose a settlement, the satyagrahi 
will feel obliged to resort to some form of non-violent resistance, 
clearly stating his immediate objectives before taking any action. 
This Gandhi regarded as the confrontation, not simply of two 
parties, but of two sets of relative truths about human need. To 
such a view it may be objected that it is totally unrealistic since 
many parties do not represent any fraction of the truth being 
motivated by avarice, lust for power, and such like. But Gandhi 
has several answers to such an objection. First, there are very few 
who are really indifferent to considerations of justice or human 
need, ‘A satyagrahi bids good-bye to fear. He is therefore never 
afraid of trusting his opponent... for an implicit trust in human 
nature is the very essence of his creed.’! And trusting one’s 
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opponent implies a willingness to credit him with some concern 
for justice and other people’s needs even when the evidence sug- 
gests that he is purely self-interested. Secondly, even when an oppo- 
nent’s aims do not represent a fraction of the truth, considered in 
themselves, they still point towards a suppressed portion of the 
truth, namely, the human needs with which they are usually con- 
nected. Thus, an opponent’s avarice—as in the case of Silas 
Marnet—may represent his bafed human affections. This illus- 
tration is concerned with the needs of an individual. But excessive 
group demands may also point to genuine communal or individual 
needs; and these can sometimes be uncovered by the attention 
which the satyagrahi gives to his opponent’s declared objectives. 
Thirdly, even if one’s opponent really is indifferent, at some junc- 
ture of his life, to the needs of others, one must still show that 
one recognizes that he is capable of responding to them. These 
two features of the satyagrahi’s position—his willingness to nego- 
tiate, and his readiness to see his opponent as the representative 
of a different set of relative truths—make it clear that the satya- 
grahi’s immediate objectives are only tentatively adopted. He is 
prepared to alter them if he is shown that this would increase his 
hold upon the truth; and he sees such a development as a genuine 
possibility. It follows that the satyagrahi does not aim at the 
imposition of a settlement upon his opponents, although they 
may allow themselves to be coerced. Coercion cannot be his aim 
in so far as the struggle is a means of pursuing truth, for the 
power to impose a settlement does not justify one’s objectives. 
As Gandhi said to the Japanese in 1942: ‘even if you win it will 
only prove that your power of destruction was greater’.! The 
aim is rather to purify the contending wills of the parties to the 
dispute, thereby removing the obstacles to the recognition of 
what is true or just, the underlying contention being that once 
one has disciplined oneself to accept the verdict of human need, 
no matter on whose side that verdict may fall, there are no prob- 
lems which cannot be resolved by negotiation, inquiry, and 
experiment. 

Here we are brought back to the problem of verifying one’s 
objectives. It is generally agreed that conflicts are testing. If 
the conflicts are of a serious nature they test the moral qualities 
as well as the skills of those engaged in them—their courage, 
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determination, and so on. But on what ground can we claim that 
they test the combatant’s objectives ? 

In a violent struggle in which each party seeks to coerce the 
other such a claim has little plausibility. Right is not might any 
more than might is right. The most that could be claimed is that, 
in some cases, objectives are indirectly tested through the testing 
of their human proponents, the point being that it counts in 
favour of an objective that it has been adopted by human agents 
with such and such qualities of intelligence and character. But the 
testing of combatants in struggles involving violence is so limited 
and one-sided that this indirect testing of their objectives is of 
virtually no importance. After all, evil men are sometimes both 
intelligent and courageous; and these are the qualities which are 
most clearly tested in war or in any other struggle involving the 
large-scale use of violence. The case is rather different, however, 
in struggles in which one side (at least) restricts itself to the use of 
non-violent methods of resistance. For such struggles are severe 
tests of sincerity and charity as well as of courage and intelligence. 

But this by no means exhausts the difference between the two 
sorts of conflicts. It has also to be remembered that the satya- 
grahi, unlike most combatants, is actually seeking truth through 
the struggle in which he is a participant. His aim is truth, not 
victory. And the struggle is itself an instrument of truth. For the 
acceptance of suffering has refining effects upon the will, and 
attaining to the truth about questions of human need involving 
conflicts of interest is very largely a matter of clearing away 
obstacles of wilful blindness, prejudice and such like—in a word, 
achieving the requisite purity of will. Gandhi’s contentions, then, 
rest upon the claim that, whereas the discovery of some truths 
turns mainly on the systematic use of intellectual skills, the dis- 
covery of others depends mainly on the removal of those dis- 
tortions of view which arise from the working of self-interest. 
This is to say that some truths are hard to discover whereas others 
ate only hard to recognize or to admit; and that truths about 
human need tend to be of the latter kind rather than of the 
former. Hence, the practice of satyagraha tests one’s objectives 
more comprehensively than does any other kind of struggle, either 
confirming them or forcing one to modify them in the growing 
light of experience. And this is a creative process. Consequently, 
satyagraha is a method that adds to the creativeness of conflict. 

But this does not give an adequate account of the creativeness 
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of such conflict since it fails to consider the responses of the 
satyagtahi’s opponent. When satyagraha is offered the ensuing 
struggle is to be thought of as proceeding on two levels: that on 
which the satyagrahi seeks to win his opponent to the pursuit of 
a just, equitable, or truthful settlement; and that on which he tries 
to convince his opponent of the justice or truth of his own im- 
mediate objectives. Progress at the first level widens the scope of 
the verification process to which I have just alluded; progress at 
the second is a continuation of that process against a background 
that has been enlarged so as to include all the issues that fall within 
the awareness of either party. From the satyagrahi’s standpoint 
such a struggle has been justified if it has quickened his own de- 
votion to truth or has reinforced his belief in the justice of his 
cause, even if his opponent remains obdurate. But many such 
campaigns have been successful in the sense of bringing about a 
deflexion of the adversary’s will. Such success may be said to 
begin when the satyagrahi’s opponent responds in some degree 
at the first and more fundamental of the two levels which I have 
distinguished. Gandhi was far more concerned to win a response 
at this level than at the other, for all the following reasons: be- 
cause he hoped that others would develop an attachment to truth 
as he understood it; because his adoption of the same general end 
as oneself means that co-operation rather than conflict becomes 
the fundamental mode in one’s relations with one’s opponent; 
and because a response at the second level prior to a response at 
the first suggests that one’s opponent has been coerced instead of 
having been persuaded of the justice of one’s cause. And Gandhi 
sought to convert rather than to coerce his opponents, partly be- 
cause coercion militates against the moral development of both 
sides, partly because it fails to express the respect in which one 
holds one’s opponent, and partly because—as stated above—it 
does nothing to confirm the justice of one’s ends. 

All these points are germane to the creativeness of conflicts 
involving the use of satyagraha since this creativeness is primarily 
moral in character. Its effects upon those who have committed 
themselves to its use are clear and unquestionable. Not only has 
it thrown up leaders of very special quality; it has resulted in the 
widespread cultivation of truthfulness, steadfastness, and sincerity 
and enabled large numbers of men and women to accept man- 
inflicted suffering with the minimum of bitterness. But its effects 
upon opponents have been hardly less striking. Although the 
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British record in India is stained with many brutalities, including 
a number of massacres of which the Amritsar affair is only the 
most notorious, it is safe to say that but for Gandhi’s leadership 
and methods it would have been much worse, and is most un- 
likely to have ended in the act of constructive statesmanship that, 
at the time, was probably without parallel in modern history. 
Similarly, Martin Luther King and other non-violent leaders of 
the movement for racial equality in the U.S.A. have, through the 
use of methods similar to Gandhi’s,! done a great deal to re- 
assure, and stimulate the generosity of White America. 

Many have denied this, however.? Their main ground for this 
denial seems to be the fact that non-violent opponents of racialism 
have provoked ill-will where previously there were feelings of at 
least passive benevolence. Such an objection seems conspicuously 
absurd. For it goes without saying that any growth of resistance 
among hitherto passive victims of injustice will give rise to a wave 
of fear and resentment in those who have been profiting from 
their exploitation. This is the case whether the resistance is vio- 
lent or non-violent. The central claims of those who advocate non- 
violent methods of resistance are that the size of this initial wave 
of fury and alarm is minimized by non-violence, and that—unlike 
those who face violent opposition—the satyagrahi’s opponents 
tend to be progressively reassured so that the way is prepared 
for an eventual reconciliation on a new basis of mutual respect. 

Generally, then, the use of satyagraha and similar methods, has 
tended towards the creation of atmospheres which have either 
favoured the development of, or given opportunities to, those 
qualities which generate fruitful relationships between individuals 
and groups of individuals; and these relationships have enabled 
them to loosen the bonds of prejudice and self-interest, thereby 
allowing them to explore the constructive possibilities of situa- 
tions of long-standing and deeply rooted conflict. As a conse- 
quence distrustful hostility has slowly given way to tentative 
co-operation, and men and women have discovered—often to their 
surprise—that problems which are baffling when approached in a 
spirit of fear or hatred cannot resist the deeper resourcefulness of 
mutual goodwill. 


1 The debt of the racial equality movement to Gandhi is made quite clear in such 
books as Martin Luther King’s Stride Toward Freedom (1959) and James Peck’s 
Freedom Ride (1962). See the latter, p. 116. 

2 Sec, for example, the quotation from an article of Howard Zinn in W. R. 
Miller’s Non-Vialence: A Christian Interpretation (1964), p. 44. 
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A system of non-violent defence will be described in Chapter 5. 
The present chapter is therefore more general and will not deal 
specifically with problems of defence. The chapter falls into three 
parts. The first is concerned with preparations for satyagraha, the 
second with methods or techniques of non-violence, and the third 
with illustrations drawn from the literature of Gandhian cam- 
paigns. 

It follows from what I have just said that my examples are con- 
fined to the practice of strict satyagraha, in full conformity with 
Gandhi’s methods. But techniques very similar to those which 
Gandhi developed and used in South Africa and India have also 
been employed in many other parts of the world, the U.S.A., Nor- 
way, Hungary, for example. In recent years many of these cam- 
paigns have been described in some detail. Consequently, there is 
now a considerable and growing literature dealing with the prac- 
tice of satyagraha. 

It is already clear from this literature that the effective use of 
non-violent methods is not a monopoly of East or West but that 
men and women of the most varied backgrounds of belief and 
social structure can be taught to use them with good prospects of 
success. It is also clear that such prospects do not depend in any 
simple way on one’s opponents being specially humane, enlight- 
ened, White, Protestant, or British. For they have been used 
effectively by once ruthless Pathans from the North-west Frontier 
of India; and they have met with some response even from hard- 
ened Nazis.! 


I PREPARATIONS FOR SATYAGRAHA 
The history of war reveals several kinds of developments: tech- 
nical advances such as the introduction of new weapons or systems 


1 See Gene Sharp’s account of Norwegian resistance in his pamphlet Tyranny 
Could Not Quell Them! This pamphlet was published by Peace News in 1959. 
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of communications; strategical and tactical advances; and the 
emergence of more highly trained and disciplined forces. Corre- 
sponding developments can be found in the history of non-vio- 
lence. But the relative importance of these different sorts of 
progress have been very different; and if non-violent methods of 
social action come into more common use they are likely to be- 
come still more different. If warfare continues it will probably 
develop in all the ways I have distinguished. But technical changes 
are likely to become increasingly important relatively to progress 
in discipline and even in training methods. On the other hand, if 
non-violent resistance comes into greater favour it is changes of 
the third kind that are likely to be the most vitally important. 

Hence, in coming to preparations for non-violence we have 
come to a subject that must receive more and more attention if 
satyagraha is ever to displace physical force as the dominant means 
of upholding or extending the reign of justice. For the effective- 
ness of non-violence turns primarily on the moral quality of those 
by whom it is used. Intellectual skills, especially those of an intui- 
tive kind, are vital to its success. But their possession is valueless in 
the absence of that moral force which has distinguished, and must 
always distinguish, the great exponents of non-violence. And this 
moral force depends very largely on qualities of character that 
might be developed by millions of people if sufficient attention 
were given to the problem of how this is to be done. Gandhi gave 
close attention to preparations for satyagraha. 

But before discussing his views on this subject I must introduce 
a problem that has a vital bearing on the prospects of non- 
violence as an answer to the threat of aggression. 

Some Gandhian campaigns, though of considerable indirect 
importance, were purely local in their immediate and direct im- 
pact upon the Indian community, being primarily concerned to 
remedy specific local grievances. For example, the Vykom Temple 
Road Satyagraha of 1924-1925, though potentially important 
since it was likely to increase resistance to the Hindu institution of 
untouchability, had, as its immediate objective, the righting of the 
purely local injustice of forbidding untouchables to use the road- 
ways that passed the Vykom Temple. Other Gandhian campaigns 
were quite different, even although they had highly specific im- 
mediate objectives. The struggle against the Rowlatt Bills in 
March-April 1919, not only had political emancipation as its 
eventual aim, but also an immediate objective that affected the 
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whole of India. It was also carried on in every region of the 
country. 

The effectiveness of such campaigns as the Vykom Temple Road 
Satyagraha is not likely to turn on the numbers of those taking 
part in them. Consequently, the participants can be restricted to 
those who are highly trained and the problems of discipline vir- 
tually eliminated. But campaigns which have aims affecting the 
whole community and which must be waged over a wide territorial 
atea, are far less likely to be effective if they receive a little than if 
they receive a great deal of active support. Gandhi stressed that 
even one satyagrahi could achieve the ends of such a campaign in 
some circumstances. However, he also recognized that mass 
participation was normally essential if radical ends of national 
importance were to be gained. But such participation raises 
far graver problems of discipline than those presented by local 
campaigns. 

Gandhi had reason to know this from bitter experience since all 
his larger campaigns were disfigured by outbreaks of violence. He 
also took account of it in what he had to say about preparations 
for satyagraha. But it may be doubted whether he took sufficient 
account of it. And this is hardly surprising. For—as I have just 
pointed out—he wanted to emphasize that degrees of effectiveness 
in the use of non-violent methods of resistance are not related in 
any simple way to weight of numbers; and it is very difficult to 
stress the paramount importance of moral force in satyagraha and 
at the same time to give sufficient attention to the problem of mass 
discipline. 

Yet this is perhaps the most serious problem connected with the 
use of non-violence. We shall have to return to it repeatedly in 
Chapters 5 and 6 as well as in the present chapter. 


TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE 


A satyagraha campaign is an impossibility unless those taking part 
in it are prepared to submit to the most rigorous discipline. This is 
very difficult to maintain without prolonged training. And so, 
ideally, all those taking part in a campaign should be trained. But 
this is difficult to achieve when campaigns involve mass participa- 
tion. Consequently, when considering such campaigns it is con- 
venient to break the subject of training and discipline into two 
parts: the training of those who will form the hard core of the 
resistance movement; and the methods to be used to preserve 
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discipline among other campaigners. I shall adopt this division in 
what follows. 

But first I must guard against certain misconceptions to which 
it can give rise. These can be exposed by comparing effective 
soldiers with effective satyagrahis. Although some of the qualities 
which a soldier needs are naturally acquired in certain occupations, 
the skills and discipline that are essential to the successful use of 
military techniques cannot be sufficiently developed in civilian 
life. Hence, all the members of an effective fighting unit must 
undergo a period of specialized training. But civilians and cam- 
paigners are differently related to one another if one’s methods are 
non-violent. Although—as the American Freedom Riders have 
shown—special courses of training can be devised which make 
resisters more effective in their use of non-violent methods, men 
and women can undergo other processes in their everyday lives 
which fit them still more fully for non-violent resistance. These 
other processes take much longer to complete. But they are also 
more effective. And this is not surprising, since, as we have already 
seen, satyagraha is a way of life and not simply a system of social 
action. So, although effective large-scale resistance of any kind 
probably depends upon an élite, in the case of non-violent resis- 
tance this hard core or élite need not consist of a professional or 
semi-professional group of men and women who have been 
tempered by specialized training that can seldom be provided for 
the great bulk of the population. Any member of the community 
can belong to it. 

Something must be said about the qualities Gandhi regarded as 
essential for the practice of satyagraha before detailing his methods 
of training. In addition to those directly emphasized by his basic 
principles, such as truthfulness and loving concern for others, 
those which he stressed most frequently are fearlessness, patience, 
self-reliance, and freedom from acquisitiveness and lust. 

Gandhi’s emphasis upon courage—which he does not distin- 
guish from fearlessness—springs from his basic principles and not 
simply from the requirements of non-violent campaigning. This is 
because he saw it as an aspect of attachment to truth. The coward, 
for Gandhi, is one who shrinks from reality, refusing to face the 
truths that are relevant to his situation. But he also stresses the 
importance of courage for the practice of satyagraha, Great cour- 
age is needed to meet violence with steadfast non-violence; and 
unless such courage is shown one’s non-violence is liable to be 
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dismissed as a coward’s expedient. Gandhi made great play, 
therefore, with his distinction between the non-violence of the 
strong and the non-violence of the weak. Unfortunately, he uses 
the phrase ‘non-violence of the weak’ to refer to two quite dif- 
ferent classes of people: those who are non-violent because they 
are afraid to be violent; and those who adopt non-violent methods 
on grounds of expediency, knowing that they lack the resources 
to use violence effectively. Both these forms of non-violence are 
founded on expediency rather than upon principle. But this is a 
quite inadequate ground on which to lump them together, 
especially as the latter does not imply moral weakness whereas the 
former does. However, Gandhi’s main point is acceptable: the 
violence which springs from courage is morally superior to the 
non-violence that is an expression of cowardice.! 

Timidity endangers the campaigner’s will to resist; impatience 
threatens his will to resist non-violently. And so patience, like 
courage, is of particular importance in satyagraha. Gandhi had 
reason to value it. He also had reason to know it could be 
acquired. For there are many indications, both in his Experiments 
with Truth and in his Satyagraha in South Africa, that his own pati- 
ence was not inborn. 

Gandhi also stressed self-reliance. No doubt this was partly due 
to the fact that habits of self-reliance make for fearlessness just as 
feelings of helplessness usually generate anxiety. But it is also due 
to its direct and vital importance in satyagraha. There are many 
reasons why it is important, most of them connected with the 
decentralized manner in which non-violent pressure tends to be 
applied. But a reason which deserves special emphasis is that non- 
violence exposes resistance leaders in a way that war seldom ex- 
poses military leaders, at least under modern conditions. For 
example, they may all be imprisoned or executed at the start of a 
campaign. It follows that qualities of leadership and self-reliance 
must be developed far down the hierarchy of resisters. 

It is also important that the satyagrahi should be free from 
covetousness. Gandhi held trusteeship views with regard to pro- 
perty, maintaining that any property one has in excess of that 
which one needs for oneself (in a pretty exacting sense of ‘ needs’) 

1 This confusion may have had important repercussions. Thus, it seems likely that 
it was Gandhi’s failure to distinguish between the two senses of ‘non-violence of the 
weak’, together with his belief that courage is a major index of moral stature, which 


led him to accept the role of recruiting sergeant during several imperial wars—a role 
for which he has been widely criticized. 
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is held by one in trust for the whole community. But the reason 
why it is important that the non-violent campaigner should not be 
acquisitive is that acquisitiveness makes for anxiety, fearfulness, 
and violence. There is also another reason which is best left till the 
next chapter. This has to do with the suitability or the reverse of 
one’s mode of defence to the nature of that which is to be defended. 
Different methods of defence are fitted in different degrees to de- 
fend different things. Property, if its protectors believe that they 
are entitled to it, can often be defended by non-violent means. But 
there are reasons for maintaining that non-violence is less suited 
to the defence of property than to the defence of certain other 
things. 

So much for the qualities of which the satyagrahi stands in 
special need. The question now arises: how are these qualities to 
be developed in those who propose to use non-violence in defence 
or pursuit of justice? 

It is clear that, in Gandhi’s view, the most effective basis for the 
resolute use of non-violent methods of social action is a highly 
developed religious life. He repeatedly stresses the need for daily 
prayer and meditation, claiming that it leads to the development 
of those qualities upon which satyagraha mainly depends, and that 
in times of special difficulty it reinforces and purifies the will. 
Gandhi’s practice of fasting at times of crisis is also religious in 
character. He believed that, undertaken in the proper spirit of 
teligious humility and intentness, it could refine both heart and 
mind, sharpening and deepening one’s insight into the existing 
situation. The use he made of the ancient Indian institution of the 
ashram also testifies to the pre-eminent importance he attached to 
religious practices in his system of training. The ashram is a place 
of religious retreat. Gandhi, and those associated with him, estab- 
lished a number of such places in different parts of India. They 
were used for many purposes connected with satyagraha in its 
more inclusive senses: as campaign headquarters when active 
struggles were in progress; for the training of satyagrahi leaders; 
and as centres from which to carry on the various kinds of con- 
structive work which Gandhi developed as a part of his satyagraha 
activity. Their importance was immense. As Dhawan expresses it: 
“In the common life of the ashrama the leader and his disciples 
cultivate the non-violent virtues. ... Ashramas thus became the 
vital nerve centres of the non-violent movement and the nuclei of 
the new social order. Through them the message of non-violence 
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filters down to the masses.’! Gandhi not only set up such ashrams 
wherever he went—in South Africa, at Tolstoy Farm, as well as in 
India; all his activities were so permeated with religious feeling 
that he gave a new devotional aspect to all the organizations with 
which he was associated. As he himself expressed it: ‘Whatever 
institution I touch, I end by converting it into an ashrama.’2 
Finally, Gandhi explicitly connects some of the satyagrahi’s essen- 
tial qualities with Hindu religious doctrines, clearly holding that 
if these are deeply implanted in one’s mind they must effect a 
revolution of outlook that inevitably generates the qualities in 
question. For example, in writing of the non-violence of the brave 
he says: ‘He who has not overcome all fear cannot practise 
ahimsa to perfection. ... He who seeks refuge in God ought to 
have a glimpse of the Atman (soul) that transcends the body; and 
once one has a glimpse of the Imperishable Atman one sheds the 
love of the perishable body.’3 The connexion between fearlessness 
and belief in God is also stressed in the first of nine qualifications 
that Gandhi listed for membership of the peace brigade that he 
hoped to see formed in India. ‘A non-violent man can do nothing 
save by the power and grace of God. Without it he won’t have the 
courage to die without anger, without fear, and without retalia- 
tion. Such courage comes from the belief that God sits in the 
hearts of all, and that there should be no fear in the presence of 
God.”4 

In the manner of all great religious teachers Gandhi also in- 
sisted that daily tasks could be performed in such a way as to turn 
them into valuable forms of training. This end was attained if they 
were carried out in what Western writers on mysticism have com- 
monly termed a state of recollection, that is, one in which the 
agent is continuously aware of the great facts of God’s existence 
and his own part in God’s scheme of things, never losing a sense 
of His presence or of the purposes with which his own religious 
otientation has led him to identify himself.s 

Only less stressed by Gandhi than the forms of training which 
have a religious basis are those connected with some programme 
of constructive activity. He held that participation in such work is 


1 Dhawan, The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandbi, pp. 188-9. 

2 Harijan, 1 September, 1946. Quoted by Dhawan, op. cit., p. 189. 

3 Non-violence in Peace and War, I, p. 335. 

4 Ibid. I, p. 145. 

5 Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the Presence of God is perhaps the best-known 
Western account of everyday work being turned into a devotional activity. 
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not only a most valuable preparation for the use of non-violence; 
it can even be termed a necessary aspect of a satyagraha campaign. 
For resistance—even when it is restricted to the use of non- 
violent methods—is a negative and dubious activity unless one is 
offering some replacement for what one is opposing at the very 
time that one opposes it. ‘ Unaccompanied by the spirit of service, 
courting imprisonment, and inviting beating and lathi charges, 
becomes a species of violence.’! Such constructive work can take 
many forms. Gandhi’s own programme ranged from adult and 
basic education, and education in hygiene and health, to village 
industries and sanitation.2 Such programmes develop, and give 
scope to, the satyagrahi’s skills, and also force him to acquire the 
qualities on which effective non-violent action depends. Hence, 
Gandhi went so far as to claim that ‘constructive work... is for 
a non-violent army what drilling, etc., is for an army designed for 
bloody warfare’.3 

These methods of training are open to all, regardless of his or 
her circumstances. Some of the constructive activities Gandhi 
helped to start were restricted to those who were free to move 
from place to place. But others could be undertaken in one’s own 
home, whether in city or in village, so that all Indians had oppor- 
tunities of becoming true satyagrahis. 

But he did not overlook the possibility of more intensive forms 
of training such as those which have been used in recent years by 
anti-racialist groups in the U.S.A.4 On the contrary, he con- 
sidered such methods to be of the greatest value for the achieve- 
ment of discipline. Thus, he gave his approval to a Congress 
organization called Quami Seva Dal which ‘had its periodical 
rallies and training camps, its drill, uniform, and national songs’,5 
only insisting that recruitment should be selective and that volun- 
teers should pledge themselves to adhere to the discipline of 
non-violence. Again, he encouraged Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan® 
in his efforts to build up a non-violent army, the Khudai Khid- 
matgars ot Red Shirts, from among the Pathans of the North-west 
Frontier. Members of this body were drilled in a quasi-military 


? Quoted by Dhawan, op. cit., p. 215. 

2 See Gandhi’s Constructive Programme: its Meaning and Place (1941). 

3 Quoted by Dhawan, op. cit., p. 216. 

4 See Miller, Non-violence, pp. 166-7. These methods were also described in The 
Observer, 28 June 1964. 

5 Dhawan, op. cit., p. 201. 

6 Better known as the Frontier Gandhi. 
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way and seem to have achieved a level of non-violent discipline 
surpassing that attained in any other part of India. Their magni- 
ficent performance as non-violent resisters is all the more remark- 
able when it is borne in mind that they are not only noted for 
their ferocity but that revenge is an important element in their 
traditional code of honour. 

Such methods can be used for a variety of purposes. They can 
help to stiffen the élite of resisters; they can provide opportunities 
for this élite to impress a wider segment of the population with 
their example; and they can be used on a very wide scale, in the 
manner of the Home Guard’s exercises in the Second World War, 
to familiarize large numbers of people with the situations which 
would develop in the event of a mass campaign of non-violent 
resistance. Consequently, they are a most valuable means of disci- 
plining a whole community. 

But for the last of these purposes other methods are also needed. 
Those which most deserve to be mentioned in connexion with 
Gandhian satyagraha are propaganda, constructive work, limited 
satyagtaha campaigns, and the taking of oaths or pledges. Much 
can be done to discipline a population by making it aware of the 
precise issues involved in a struggle and the reasons why any out- 
break of violence might have catastrophic consequences. Con- 
structive work is equally valuable since it enables those who are 
committed to satyagraha to assume the leadership in local affairs 
and to win the trust and regard of the local community so that it is 
prepared to maintain the discipline of non-violence even in situa- 
tions of exceptional danger and provocation. Such activity also 
brings the satyagrahi leader a considerable knowledge of the 
locality and its affairs. This knowledge is vital for many reasons, 
not least for the way in which it enables him to pin-point com- 
munal weaknesses and sources of danger, such as local conflicts 
that might be exploited by opponents or influential individuals 
who are mentally unstable, or prone to the use of violence. 

Carefully limited satyagraha campaigns, like the Vykom Temple 
Road Satayagraha already mentioned, are also immensely valu- 
able for the training they give in the use of non-violent techniques 
and the maintenance of strict discipline in the face of many kinds 
of provocation. In addition they can perform some of the same 
functions as constructive work—that of giving active expression 
to militancy that might otherwise discharge itself in violence, for 
instance. In so far as they successfully rid local communities of 
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serious injustices they also reinforce popular belief in the satya- 
grahi leadership and in their methods. Thus, at one and the same 
time they can be used as a substitute for outbreaks of indiscipline 
and as a preparation for the wider use of methods demanding a 
very high level of self-control. Such possibilities show that 
satyagrahi leaders must be highly sensitive and resourceful, cap- 
able both of anticipating violence and of preventing it by offering 
positive outlets for the fiercer currents of feeling at work in the 
community.! 

Finally, there is Gandhi’s use of the pledge. In a country with 
India’s religious background a solemn undertaking, once it has 
been given, can do much to ensure discipline. It can also be used 
to teach simple people the essentials of non-violence. Thus, it is of 
still greater value if it takes the form of a comprehensive under- 
taking that details how one should act in all the situations most 
likely to arise, and if its rules are framed in such a way as to leave 
little room for dispute as to how they should be applied. Gandhi 
made liberal use of this device. For example, immediately prior to 
the Independence Campaign of 1930-1931 (which included the 
famous Salt Act Satyagraha), Gandhi published in Young India a 
set of rules which was to be strictly observed by all resisters in the 
ensuing campaign.? It was divided into four sections, giving rules 
respectively for the individual satyagrahi, for prisoners, for mem- 
bers of units, and for conduct in the event of communal rioting. 
These rules marked out the straight and narrow path across the 
whole terrain over which the satyagrahi might be expected to 
travel. And such clear guidance as to how one should behave does 
much to lessen anxiety, thereby reducing the risks of indiscipline. 


Organization of Resistance 


In dealing with the organization of resistance I shall confine 
myself to a few matters on which Gandhi’s views seem of lasting 
value to those engaged in non-violence. 

The first of these has to do with the structure of non-violent 
organizations. All that is most important in Gandhi’s views on 
this subject seems to be connected with two of the satyagrahi’s 


1 It will be remembered that William James saw the provision of such outlets as a 
vital part of the pacifist’s struggle against war. 

2 27 Pebruary 1930. The rules in question are given in Gene Sharp’s Gandhi Wields 
the Weapon of Moral Power (196°), pp. 51-69. The Frontier Gandhi used the pledge in 
a similar way. See his Non-violence, 1, pp. 154-5. 
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essential qualifications: knowledge of one’s own neighbourhood 
ot locality, and self-reliance. 

Gandhi believed that control of satyagraha campaigns should, 
wherever possible, be vested in leaders who live in the areas 
where they are taking place. His main reasons for this belief are 
probably the following: first, removing a yoke from one’s own 
shoulders is better than having it removed by others. Without the 
will to resist injustice that comes from a keen regard for one’s own 
honour any yoke that is lifted from one’s shoulders is likely to be 
replaced by some other yoke. Secondly, nothing is more local and 
particular than human need. In so far as one proposes to minister 
to need one must be ruled by those who have the most intimate 
knowledge of local affairs, Therefore, if satyagraha is to be offered 
over local conditions it should be organized locally. Similarly, in 
larger struggles knowledge of a neighbourhood or region must be 
allowed to influence the form of the campaign. It is worth adding 
that Gandhi turned his patriotism into a kind of life-long pil- 
gtimage, gaining a vast knowledge of his country through slow 
journeys on foot through thousands of villages. (How different 
was the position of that other great revolutionary leader, Lenin, 
after half a lifetime of exile!) Thirdly, it is important not to pro- 
voke one’s opponent any more than is absolutely necessary; and 
the notion of an itinerant group of revolutionaries, not simply 
organizing a nation-wide movement of resistance, but actively 
breathing fresh life into dying embers of local resentment, is 
deeply offensive to any well established opponent.! Furthermore, 
it tends to set at rest one’s opponent’s conscience since it is easy 
for him to question the existence of injustices that are only 
resisted at the periphery under orders from a distant centre of 
disaffection. For he can always say that if the shoe really pinched 
its wearer would have started to complain before the itinerant 
ctitic came along to tell him that it was a very tight fit. 

Such considerations tell in favour of a cellular type of organiza- 
tion. This inclination is reinforced by the fact that non-violent 
movements stand in danger of losing their most prominent lea- 
ders once serious resistance begins, and also by the economic 
aspect of Gandhi’s emphasis upon self-reliance. Thus, he attached 


1 The reaction of the indigo planters of Champaran to Gandhi’s arrival in their 
locality may be taken as an illustration. See Rajendra-Prasad’s Satyagraha in Cham- 
paran (Madras, 1928) for the fullest account of this struggle to which I return in the 
final section of this chapter. 
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gteat significance to the development of village industries and the 
manufacture of £hadi or homespun cloth. This was because such 
developments were bound to reduce India’s economic depen- 
dence upon, and hence, her value to, the United Kingdom, there- 
by advancing the cause of emancipation. This emphasis was also 
grounded in something of much wider significance, namely, 
Gandhi’s recognition that a movement with strong local roots, 
which is organized to meet all the basic needs of the region in 
which it is operating, can carry on resistance under conditions 
that would lead to the collapse of any movement that is more 
centrally organized and controlled. 

Satyagraha can be used to preserve what is just or to oppose 
what is unjust. In the former case it is usually unnecessary to 
arouse resistance since the destruction of conditions held to be 
just tends to set off immediate protests. The problems in such 
circumstances are those of maintaining resistance and of canalizing 
it so that it does not degenerate into violence. In the latter case 
resistance must be aroused as well as maintained and controlled. 
We are mainly concerned with the use of non-violence as an 
answer to aggression, that is, with situations in which resistance 
does not need to be aroused. But the problems of maintaining or 
reviving resistance are very similar to those of arousing it. It is 
therefore relevant to consider the methods which Gandhi used to 
develop opposition to British rule in India. 

He believed that the main ways of building up resistance to 
injustice and oppression are propaganda and constructive work. 
‘Propaganda’ is a word that means different things to different 
people, the two extremes of this range of meanings being those of 
Gandhi and Dr. Goebbels. Gandhi held that one must appeal to 
people’s concern for justice and one another’s welfare rather than 
to fear, greed, or hatred. A great deal of his propaganda was purely 
factual, being intended to make both Indians and their British 
opponents aware of existing conditions. In this he was greatly 
assisted by the strong local roots of his movement which helped 
him both to gather information and to spread it. 

Disseminating the facts and exhorting people to resist are only 
first steps in propaganda activity. They must be followed or 
accompanied by demonstrations of many different kinds. These 
can do much to counter apathy by striking at that upon which it 
depends: a sense of impotence. If resistance is clearly growing on 
all sides even the sceptical and sluggish begin to wonder whether 
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it may not lead to changes. But the more specifically non-violent 
function of demonstrations is that of drawing attention to parti- 
cular injustices. To do this effectively they must silhouette, against 
a background conception of justice, some singularly noxious 
feature of the existing order of society. This injustice should be 
one that the satyagrahis have decided to remedy. In other words, 
the conditions pin-pointed by demonstrations should, wherever 
possible, be the immediate targets of one’s more radical resistance 
activities. Thus, in so far as they succeed in producing a new and 
keener awareness of existing injustices they are direct preparations 
for the campaigning that follows. 

Minor struggles involving civil disobedience and other forms 
of non-violence should also be regarded as a species of propa- 
ganda. If their objectives are selected with sufficient skill and those 
taking part in them achieve a high level of discipline they can do a 
great deal to arouse or sustain resistance. They are particularly 
potent means of dramatizing the issues at stake in a struggle and 
of increasing popular confidence in satyagrahi leaders and in non- 
violent methods of resistance. Hence, limited campaigns involving 
satyagraha can be used to prepare the way for much larger ones. 

Propaganda activity is designed not only to arouse and main- 
tain resistance but to confront one’s opponents with the relative 
truths on which one bases one’s demands. It is therefore an essen- 
tial aspect of satyagraha as well as a preparation for it, and must 
continue throughout the term of the campaign. 

Constructive work also has an important role in developing 
resistance. It turns satyagrahis into local leaders and invests them 
with public trust; and some of this confidence is transferred to 
their methods of action. The effects of improving conditions 
should also be remembered. These are likely to include a decline 
in apathy and an ever widening belief in the possibility of effec- 
tive action as well as a greater willingness to accept the risks which 
open resistance must involve. Constructive work can also do 
much to convince opponents of one’s sincerity and goodwill, 
clearing the way for that change of heart which is the prime ob- 
ject of a satyagraha campaign. It is therefore the most vital aspect 
of all the resister’s immediate preparations for satyagraha, and it 
is not surprising that Gandhi insisted that unless it is carried out 
on a sufficient scale mass civil disobedience is impossible. ? 


1 In Young India, January 1930, quoted by Dhawan Political Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi, p. 217. 
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SELECTION OF IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 


The very fact that his ends tend to become more and mote com- 
prehensive in the course of his work is itself enough to show that 
the satyagrahi’s campaigns must have other, more limited objec- 
tives. These are the goals of specific campaigns. 

It is absolutely vital that these immediate objectives should be 
chosen with care and skill. The selection may be made slowly and 
painstakingly on the basis of much discussion and analysis, or it 
may be made in the Gandhi manner, only at the last moment and 
after intense preparation of a moral and religious kind;! what are 
reasonably clear are the conditions that must be satisfied if such 
objectives are to advance the satyagrahi’s wider purposes. 

First, these objectives must be highly determinate. There are 
two main reasons for insisting on this characteristic. The first is 
that the satyagrahi is committed to open-dealing, and demands are 
seldom couched in vague terms unless those who framed them 
are partially concealing their true aims. The second is that clear 
objectives tend to reassure one’s opponent and hence to reduce 
his resistance. The importance of the latter consideration is under- 
lined by German reactions to the Allied insistence on uncondi- 
tional surrender in the Second World War. To insist on uncon- 
ditional surrender is to stiffen one’s opponent’s resistance, partly 
because it humiliates him, and partly because it adds to the anxiety 
that must accompany defeat. A third reason for this requirement 
is that some of the others are dependent upon it. 

Secondly, immediate objectives should be properly related to 
one’s preparations for the campaign. Although some of one’s 
propaganda may be directed towards the achievement of more 
comprehensive or long-term ends, it should be focused mainly on 
the attainment of one’s immediate objectives. For example, these 
objectives should be thrown into clearest relief by demonstrations 
and by any limited campaigns of civil disobedience which one may 
decide to carry out. Similarly, one’s constructive work should be 
designed to show their importance in relation to such long-term 
objectives as public welfare. 

Thirdly, one should aim at the remedy or prevention of some 
clear and intolerable injustice. Unless this condition is satisfied 
one cannot direct a genuine moral appeal towards one’s opponent; 
and such an appeal is central to any satyagraha campaign. It is also 


' For examples of the suddenness of his decisions see Non-violence, 1, p. 231. 
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essential that the injustice that one is resisting should be a really 
serious moral affront or a major threat to public welfare. For non- 
violence necessarily causes some measure of social dislocation; 
and it is fatal if there is a disproportion between the seriousness of 
the trouble which it causes and the seriousness of the injustice 
that it is intended to remedy or prevent. 

Fourthly, it is advantageous if one chooses objectives which 
lend themselves to dramatic campaigning. In this connexion one 
thinks of the Salt March Satyagraha which began on 12 March 
1930. This was led by Gandhi and was directed against the Salt 
Acts which created a government monopoly that ‘hit the poorest 
in the land’.! The march was to the sea where the satyagrahis 
were to defy the government by making salt. Its success as a 
method of arousing public interest may be judged by the follow- 
ing account: 


For days visitors had been flocking to the area by thousands. The near- 
by city of Ahmedabad had been virtually deserted on the night of the 
11th. Almost the entire population plus the thousands of visitors had 
come to witness the beginning of the historic pilgrimage. Hundreds of 
thousands of people lined both sides of the routes the marchers were to 
follow.? 


Other illustrations of the use of the dramatic are to be found in the 
published accounts of most non-violent campaigns, for example 
the march of six thousand labourers described in Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha in South Africa 3 or the bonfire of certificates described 
in an earlier chapter of the same book. 

Fifthly, immediate objectives should be related in some valu- 
able way to the more comprehensive ends of the resistance move- 
ment. I have used the general term ‘valuable’ because there are 
several worthwhile ways in which immediate and long-term objec- 
tives can be related. The most obvious is that in which immediate 
objectives partially fulfil longer-term ends. Less obvious possi- 
bilities are those in which immediate aims can be said to sym- 
bolize or to be pregnant with less immediate ends. Opposition to 
the Union of South Africa’s pass laws can be used to illustrate 


1B. R. Nanda, Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography (1958), p. 290. Here it should be 
borne in mind that salt is a very important constituent of one’s diet in tropical 
countries. 

2 Sharp, Gandhi Wields the Weapon of Moral Power, p. 73. I return to this campaign in 
Section 3 of this chapter. 

3 Chs, 42-44. 
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these interrelations. For the removal of such laws is not only a 
step towards emancipation; it also symbolizes the larger ends of 
freedom and can be said to be pregnant with them in the sense 
that it conjures up new and wider targets for non-violent action 
in the minds of resisters. 

Finally, one should choose one’s immediate objectives with an 
eye to fruitful negotiation with one’s opponents. This require- 
ment will be much easier to satisfy in some situations than in 
others. Sometimes it will be sufficient that one’s objectives can be 
conceded without one’s opponents being humiliated or suffering 
any grave loss of prestige; in other situations it may be important 
to select objectives that can be fitted into a comprehensive 
readjustment of relations that safeguards one’s opponent’s inter- 
ests. The vital thing is that the satyagrahi should do all he can to 
prepare the way for a settlement that cannot be sensibly described 
in terms of victory and defeat. 

All these requirements are intimately connected with the essen- 
tial nature of satyagraha, namely, that it is a moral appeal. They 
all serve, in one way or another, to vindicate Gandhi’s claim for 
his own system of non-violence: ‘It is an all-edged sword; ... it 
blesses him who uses it and him against whom it is used. Without 
drawing a drop of blood it produces far-reaching results.’! 


PREPARATIONS AS CULMINATING IN AN ULTIMATION 


Let us suppose that a serious conflict exists, that the above pre- 
parations for satyagraha have been carried out, and that one’s 
immediate objectives have been selected. These objectives are 
negotiable in the sense that one’s opponent is encouraged to draw 
attention to anything which can be urged against them. But he 
must be made to understand that there will be no compromise on 
essentials while they are regarded as such, and that, since serious 
issues are involved, unless acceptable proposals are received by a 
certain date active resistance will begin. 

Thus, if negotiations end in deadlock, or one’s opponent re- 
fuses to enter into them, one’s preparations for resistance cul- 
minate in an ultimatum. This ultimatum will inform one’s 
opponent of one’s plans for resistance, and of the exact date on 
which those plans will be implemented unless one’s objectives are 
conceded or promising new proposals are put forward by one’s 
opponent. 


1 Quoted by Diwakar, Satyagraha, p. 64. 
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With the expiry of this ultimatum the period of preparation 
comes to an end. 


II FORMS OF SATYAGRAHA ACTION 


In discussing the methods of non-violence I shall first say some- 
thing about the general rules that should be followed when one is 
campaigning. I shall then give short accounts of the principal 
methods of resistance and of the main stages through which a 
large-scale campaign may pass if it runs its full course. 

The rules to which I refer are rules of campaigning, not disci- 
pline. The latter should be drawn up afresh for each campaign 
since they cannot serve as detailed guides to conduct unless they 
refer to the various situations that are likely to arise in the course 
of the struggle. 

My discussions of non-violent techniques will be less full than 
might be expected. The reason is that I question the value of really 
detailed treatment since there is much that has to be invented to 
meet the special requirements of each situation in which non- 
violent methods are to be applied. The accumulation of case 
histories is far more useful than a full general treatment. 


GENERAL RULES OF CAMPAIGNING 


The rules of satyagraha to which I now turn are all concerned with 
preserving the quality of the human instrument by which the non- 
violent resister hopes to convert his opponent or with ensuring 
that his opponent does not evade the moral force of that instru- 
ment. The same rules usually serve both these purposes since the 
commonest means of evading a moral appeal is to question the 
good faith, integrity or moral quality of those from whom it 
comes. For their claim to a just cause is easily set aside if it can be 
doubted whether they themselves are much concerned about 
justice. 

Many of the satyagrahi’s preparations for a non-violent struggle 
should be continued throughout the campaign itself. This is true 
of all forms of self-cultivation, whether moral or religious in 
character. It is particularly important that this should continue, 
not only because it is a valuable form of training and an aid to 
morale, but also because it testifies to the satyagrahi’s sincerity and 
can sometimes help him to enter into co-operative relationships 
with his opponents even while active resistance is in progress. In 
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warfare much is done to stop fraternizing, let alone active co- 
operation between ordinary combatants. But in satyagraha the 
search for avenues of co-operation with one’s opponents is an 
essential aspect of campaign activity and should be persisted in 
throughout the struggle. 

There is also a need for constant self-examination. This has 
many aspects. Some may have to combat personal failings that are 
lessening their effectiveness as satyagrahis. Efforts may be needed 
to raise morale in some parts of the country. One may have to 
check the impatience of certain groups, which, if left to them- 
selves, might be tempted into violence. Classes or other conflicting 
elements within the community may have to be reconciled, especi- 
ally if their differences might be exploited by one’s opponents or 
are threatening to undermine public discipline. Such efforts to 
root out weaknesses and sources of danger are always necessary 
whether one’s methods of action are violent or non-violent. But 
they are particularly vital in the case of non-violence. This is 
partly because the use of moral force is more exacting than the use 
of physical weapons. But it is also because a community which is 
resisting injustice by non-violent means cannot protect itself from 
the fragility of its weakest links as easily as one that is engaged in 
warfare. A nation at war can imprison the traitorous and give 
employment in farms and factories to those who lack a sufficient 
taste for soldiering. The non-violent community cannot have re- 
course to such simple measures.! 

In spite of all these efforts control may be lost, either because 
resistance has partially collapsed or because violence has broken 
out. If there is a serious decline in the scale of resistance it is clear 
that preparations have been inadequate. In such circumstances the 
campaign must be called off and renewed efforts made to arouse 
and organize resistance. Serious outbreaks of violence may 
necessitate a similar course—the suspension of the campaign and 
fresh efforts to build up a disciplined movement. In India the 
problem was mainly that of containing the violence which was 
always threatening to destroy the campaign. Gandhi’s practice 
varied in the face of this problem. In 1919, 1921, and 1934 he sus- 
pended campaigns because of violence; but on other occasions he 
allowed them to continue in spite of it. Sometimes when he sus- 
pended campaigns he ordered resistance to continue on a more 


1] shall return to this problem in Chapters 5 and 6. 
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limited scale while at other times he called off all active resistance. ! 
Since violence on any considerable scale must utterly destroy the 
effectiveness of a non-violent campaign it seems clear that once it 
breaks out regaining control over the movement must take 
priority over active resistance. But this does not necessarily mean 
that the campaign should be called off since its suspension is not 
the only means of regaining control. For example, if an outbreak 
of violence has reached serious proportions satyagraha can be 
used against those who are undermining the disciplined resistance 
of the community. Gandhi sometimes threatened to use this 
method of disciplining his followers. 

Morale is threatened in warfare by loss of the initiative. It also 
tends to decline during any long period in which the situation de- 
velops little and the scale of operations is reduced to that of 
patrolling and similar routine activities. The morale of non- 
violence resisters can be affected in similar ways. Hence, retention 
of the initiative is most important, as are efforts to prevent the 
development of stalemate situations. The latter must be specially 
stressed if the aim of the campaign is some change in the status 
quo; for, in such cases, a static situation is, by definition, one in 
which progress is not being made. 

Retaining the initiative also counters some of the more subtle 
ways in which the moral force of the resistance movement can be 
evaded by its opponents. High moral quality, once it has been 
recognized and conceded, is very difficult to dismiss or to mark 
down in value; it is more productive of unwilling respect than 
anything else whatsoever. But sometimes its impact can be avoided 
by claiming, at least implicitly, that it is only important when it is 
combined with an adequate sense of reality or sufficient everyday 
competence. It is here that the skilful retention of the initiative 
can be valuable. For a sufficient display of imagination and 
ingenuity in their campaigning can do much to convince oppon- 
ents that satyagrahis have not elected to act non-violently from 
any kind of natural incompetence. In brief, their heads will seem 
to emerge from the clouds if their feet are seen to tread the earth 
with every sign of ease and assurance. And this is a consideration 
that has to be borne in mind in a wide variety of circumstances: 
the more unusual one’s methods, the more pains one must take to 
establish a reputation for everyday efficiency. 


1 See Dhawan, Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 244-5, for a fuller sum- 
mary of Gandhi’s practice in regard to this question. 
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But this struggle to attain the initiative and to avoid static situ- 
ations must be a very difficult one, especially against a ruthless 
opponent. To be successful it requires very carefully laid plans 
and most thorough organization. It is also assisted if the com- 
munity is taught to recognize, and to respond to, less obvious and 
more significant forms of initiative than acts of violence. For, in 
the West particularly, there is a tendency to see such acts as the 
paradigm case of taking the initiative. 


TECHNIQUES OF NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 


Most of the methods of resistance I shall now discuss are quite 
familiar in the West. Some, like the strike, the boycott, and social 
ostracism, have been used in industrial disputes; others, such as 
civil disobedience, have been employed in political campaigning 
when conflicts have reached a sufficient degree of seriousness. But 
India is a country in which non-violent methods of applying social 
pressure have a very long and interesting history. It has therefore 
developed a large variety of such methods, some of which have 
been so little used in the West that they have not acquired 
special names. 

Some non-violent methods of resistance make for drama since 
they involve the physical confrontation of resisters and their op- 
ponents. But others are far less spectacular, often exerting a cumu- 
lative pressure upon those to whom they are applied. Methods of 
both kinds are to be found among the techniques of non-co-opera- 
tion. These deserve pride of place in the present study since they 
must form the staple patterns of resistance if non-violence is to be 
used as an answer to the problem of aggression. Some do, and 
others do not, involve breaches of the legal system. In so far as 
they are effective they are liable to stimulate repressive legislation. 
Partly for this reason, and partly because any form of civil diso- 
bedience can be represented as a species of non-co-operation, the 
distinction between non-co-operation and civil disobedience is 
not a clear one. Furthermore, it is of little importance from the 
standpoint of satyagraha. For there are situations in which it is 
imperative that the law be defied; and normally, unless such a situ- 
ation exists, all the more radical forms of non-co-operation are 
unjustifiable. 

Many such methods were used in India. Some were employed 
continuously over periods of many years by the hard core of 
satyaghrahis; the surrender or rejection of honours, titles, and 
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honorary offices, the refusal to lend money to the government, the 
boycotting of certain goods of British manufacture are examples 
of these. But during the two periods of greatest resistance, 1919- 
1921 and 1930-1932, other methods were also brought into play, 
and defiance of the government spread to every part of India 
bringing the numbers taking part in these non-co-operation cam- 
paigns to tens of millions. Thus, in addition to the methods I have 
already mentioned, the following kinds of non-co-operation were 
used: the boycotting of law courts, government schools, 
colleges, and legislative councils; withdrawal from all forms of 
government service such as the civil service, the police, and the 
armed forces; the refusal to use, or to assist in the provision of, 
such important commercial services as those of banking and in- 
surance; the withholding of labour—for example sarta/, which 
involves the closing of shops and other places of business; and the 
destruction of foreign cloth. 

The non-co-operative method of Aizrat must be added to this 
list. In this technique the end of non-co-operation is achieved 
through emigrating from the jurisdiction of a certain authority 
or from the area where a certain injustice prevails. The most 
famous illustration of Aigrat is the flight of the Israelites from 
Egypt. In 1930 this method of non-co-operation was used on a 
large scale in the province of Bombay when numbers of peasant 
satyagrahis crossed over into Baroda. This was intended as a pro- 
test against the punitive measures which the government was 
using against tax resisters. 

To some it may seem contradictory that satyagrahis, who are 
supposed to be looking for opportunities of joint action with their 
opponents, should carry non-co-operation to the lengths I have 
just described. What reality has this search for joint enterprises in 
such circumstances ? What room was there for co-operation in the 
India of 1930-1932? The first point to be made in answer to such 
questions is that co-operation must depend on the moral accepta- 
bility of what one is co-operating with, or of the purposes which 
co-operation is intended to further. The satyagrahi is prepared to 
co-operate with anyone, provided that the enterprise is acceptable. 
But to co-operate with official agencies transacting government 
business, when this and similar activities must lend support to an 
alien regime, is to co-operate with that which it is one’s duty to op- 
pose. Such co-operation is a euphemism for surrender and cannot 
be countenanced. On the other hand, if one’s non-co-operation 
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produces a critical situation in which thousands of one’s country- 
men are liable to starve unless emergency services are organized 
to meet their needs, one should be ready to co-operate with 
one’s opponents in the use of their resources and one’s own 
in a joint effort to provide such services. Similarly, if one’s non- 
co-operation brought hunger and other dangers to one’s oppon- 
ents, one would join in a united effort to meet the emergency. Such 
activities would be examples of genuine co-operation—something 
that is impossible as long as one is working within a framework 
of foreign domination. In other words, the satyagrahi must insist 
on the term ‘co-operation’ being used in a sense that not only 
excludes coercion but the appearance of coercion, refusing to join 
with his opponents in any enterprise which it would be false or 
grossly misleading to describe as a partnership. 

The basic situation in India during the period 1930-1932 was 
such that there was little room for co-operation. If a non-violent 
community were attacked by an aggressive neighbour the situa- 
tion would be similar. But satyagraha can be offered in quite dif- 
ferent circumstances, as in the case of a highly specific injustice 
which can be remedied without necessitating wholesale changes in 
the institutional framework of the community in question. In such 
cases co-operation is relatively easy. But when the main issue in a 
conflict is one party’s domination of the other the possibilities of 
co-operation are inevitably restricted since it is then extremely 
difficult to satisfy the satyagrahi’s criteria of co-operation. 

Of all the methods of non-co-operation listed above perhaps the 
only one which raises serious moral problems is the destruction of 
property. Gandhi explicitly condemned sabotage: ‘...the evil 
resides not in bridges, roads, etc.... but in men. It is the latter 
who need to be tackled. The destruction of bridges, etc., . . . does 
not touch this evil but only provokes a worse evil in place of the 
one it seeks to end... sabotage is a form of violence.’! On the 
other hand, there were times when he advocated the collection 
and burning of cloth that had been manufactured abroad. This 
involves personal sacrifice since it is the property of those who 
surrender it to the collectors; and the disposal of it by burning, 
unlike the dynamiting of bridges and public buildings, is not asso- 
ciated in people’s minds with organized violence. Furthermote, as 
Gene Sharp points out, ‘it had characteristics of self-purification’,? 


™ Non-Violence, Il, p 
2 Sharp, Gandbi Wields ‘the Weapon of Moral Power, p. 41. 
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since it symbolized India’s renunciation of those imports which 
had raised its standard of living but had sapped its will to inde- 
pendence. I do not mean to imply that this is a necessary con- 
comitant of international trade. Such a view would be absurd. 
The point is simply that India’s economic dependence on Britain 
had been an instrument of political domination. 

Non-co-operation carried to its limits ensures the overthrow of 
any political apparatus however tyrannical. I use this clumsy locu- 
tion because the term ‘State’ does not cover all the ground that I 
wish to cover. A military or puppet government set up in an 
enemy-occupied country, for example, can hardly be regarded as 
the nucleus of a state. But the effective use of non-co-operative 
methods often demands that they be rigorously practised by a 
considerable proportion of all those who are being tyrannized. In 
the case of non-co-operation through the renunciation of titles 
and honours only small numbers of people are involved and it is 
fairly easy to ensure that resistance is carried to the level at which 
it has its desired effect on one’s opponent. But in other cases non- 
co-operation cannot be effective unless it extends to a large part of 
the whole population. In cases such as these effective discipline is 
immensely difficult to achieve, especially when one is dealing with 
a ruthless opponent. Hence, a variety of methods are used to per- 
suade the less patriotic, spirited, and reliable members of the com- 
munity to take an active part in the campaign. Most of these 
methods, of which picketing, dhurna or the sit-down strike, and 
social ostracism are examples, are well known in the West, having 
been widely employed in industrial disputes. 

Needless to say, Gandhi insisted that such methods should be 
used in a strictly non-violent way. But he went further than this, 
expressing doubts as to the admissibility of some of them save in 
special circumstances. These doubts centred mainly on sitting 
dhurna and social ostracism. 

Dhurna is an ancient Indian practice which was widely 
used by those campaigning for independence. In 1922, for 
example, 


the non-co-operators sat down in the gates of Calcutta University and 
blocked the passage of their fellow students. The satyagrahis implored 
the conforming students not to hesitate to step on their bodies if the 
latter felt justified in entering that way. They also assured the non- 
striking students that they would not raise a finger in retaliation. ... 
Similar practices were employed against those Indian government 
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servants who continued to serve on administrative posts in defiance of 
the call for non-co-operation.! 


But Gandhi seems to have been resolutely opposed to dhurna as an 
aid to picketing. He held that picketing should avoid ‘coercion, 
intimidation, discourtesy, burning or burying of effigies, and 
hunger-strikes’,? and seems to have been in no doubt that dhurna 
involves intimidation and coercion when used in such circum- 
stances. He even claims that it is then worse than violence, since, 
‘if we fight our opponent, we at least enable him to return the 
blow. But when we challenge him to walk over us, knowing that 
he will not, we place him in a most awkward and humiliating 
position.’3 These strictures tell decisively against the crude and 
ignorant suggestion that Gandhi was simply a moral blackmailer 
who developed a technique for trading on other people’s better 
natures. Nevertheless, he believed that dburna was an acceptable 
device in other circumstances. For example, he seems to have 
thought that it was permissible for resisters to bar the way to an 
ageressor by lying or sitting across his path. When these views 
are combined with those I have just quoted they create the prob- 
lem of distinguishing between the cases in which dhurna is allow- 
able and those in which it is not. I shall return to this problem in 
Chapter 5. 

Social ostracism as an aid to non-co-operation was a source of 
great uneasiness to Gandhi. He was clearly reluctant to use it at all. 
But he appears to have held that it was sometimes unavoidable 
as a method of social discipline. In his view, its violence or non- 
violence turns on how it is practised, the main thing being the 
preservation of a clear distinction between denying people essen- 
tial services and denying them ‘social amenities and privileges’. 
The denial of essential services is quite unacceptable. On the other 
hand, one is entitled to deny people the graces and favours of 
social intercourse. ‘Thus, attendance at dinner parties and receiv- 
ing of gifts are privileges which it is permissible to withhold.’4 
But such an account of the issues at stake seems plainly inadequate. 
One may be entitled not to invite people to dinner parties. But I 
question whether one is entitled to refuse absolutely to enter into 
conversation with them. Ostracism, if it is so comprehensive as to 


1 Krishnalal Shridharani, War without Violence (N.Y., 1939), Ch. 1. 
2 Gandhi, Satyagraha (1918), p. 90. 

3 Dhawan; Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 257. 

+ Dhawan, op. cit., p. 257. 
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amount to the denial of social intercourse, is a weapon the use of 
which cannot be reconciled with satya and ahimsa in any citcum- 
stances whatsoever. For it denies the possible relevance of its 
victim’s standpoint and also turns its back on his needs as a human 
person, treating him as a brute that has been sufficiently provided 
for when it has been fed and clothed. In my view, ostracism is only 
acceptable when it is directed against officials acting in their 
official capacities, or against ordinary members of one’s own com- 
munity when they are in the act of obeying orders that emanate 
from one’s opponents. In other words, it seems necessary to dis- 
tinguish between people acting in roles that have some bearing on 
the satyagraha struggle and people acting as private persons; and 
one must resist the tendency for participation in a struggle to 
come to seem so all-important as to lead one to apply partisan’s 
dichotomies with such rigour and ferocity as to blind one to the 
existence of whole men and women. Gandhi’s extreme reluctance 
to use ostracism as a method of social discipline suggests that this 
is the kind of view he would have taken had he been disposed—as 
I think he was not—to distinguish between individuals acting in 
their private and in their public capacities.! 

Although the more extreme forms of ostracism are to be rejected 
it is both inevitable and proper that less devastating forms of social 
pressure should be used to maintain communal discipline. Disap- 
proval can be shown—and can be effective—without the complete 
social rejection of those against whom it is directed. In a society 
permeated by the values of satyagraha, or even in one in which 
non-violence has been adopted on a basis of expediency, it should 
be possible to safeguard the effectiveness of non-co-operation 
without having recourse to the cruel device of social ostracism. 

The method of civil disobedience has become almost synony- 
mous with non-violent resistance in Western countries. Its recent 
use in spectacular campaigns may have confirmed this equation, 
butI question whether it is responsible for it. More important is the 
fact that it is the only non-violent method which has been widely 
employed for political, as distinguished from economic, ends.? 


1 This distinction has been made to serve so many dubious ends including the de- 
fence of war, capital punishment, etc., that its neglect by those with a practical 
interest in moral questions is wholly understandable. Nevertheless—as is implied in 
my own discussion of social ostracism—it is an essential distinction. 

2 The phrase ‘civil disobedience’ seems to have been coined by W. D. Thoreau 
who used it in a speech in 1849. Thoreau is, of course, one of the small company of 
Western writers who exerted an influence on Gandhi. Ruskin and Tolstoy are others. 
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Thus, the American tradition of tax resistance may be said to 
pre-date the birth of the republic; and the law of this country 
has been defied by a considerable miscellany of reformers before 
and since the time of John Hampden. These histories of resistance 
draw attention to the fact that civil disobedience can take as many 
forms as non-co-operation, sometimes working stealthily and out 
of men’s sight, and at other times dramatically and in the full 
glare of publicity. The refusal to pay taxes is a method that aims 
at general effects, pressing an opponent to reconsider his position 
by sapping his economic strength. Other forms of civil disobe- 
dience can be used with much greater precision to realize clearly 
delimited objectives such as the remedy of specific injustices of 
which some form of racial segregation would be an example. 
These kinds of resistance can be effective even when the partici- 
pants form only a tiny fraction of those who are affected by the 
laws to be contravened. In this they contrast with many methods 
of non-co-operation. 

It is obvious that the pressures which these methods of civil 
disobedience and non-co-operation bring to bear upon opponents 
ate of many kinds. Some are primarily economic and political, 
their moral force being confined to their testimony to the inten- 
sity and extent of the resistance which the satyagrahis have 
aroused and organized. Others make a far clearer moral appeal, 
particularly the more dramatic forms of civil disobedience. But 
this variety seems acceptable provided that each campaign is plan- 
ned as a whole and the multiplicity of pressures exerted on one’s 
opponents does not blur the issues at stake or seriously detract 
_ from the clarity of one’s moral appeal. 


STAGES OF A SATYAGRAHA CAMPAIGN 


If an oppressed population uses the methods of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience against all the means whereby central con- 
trol is exerted, the machinery of political and economic life will be 
progressively paralysed. It may be necessary to bring about the 
widespread breakdown of social functions; and if one’s opponents 
are sufficiently tyrannical it may prove impossible to do much to 
meet the crisis resulting from one’s resistance. On the other hand, 
one’s opponents may lack the power or the will to take drastic 
counter-measures. In such circumstances the campaign may move 
on to a stage which Shridharani has called ‘assertive satyagraha’. 
This stage is reached when central control has been virtually 
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wrested from one’s opponents and some of the functions of 
government begin to be exercised by the leaders of the resistance 
movement. It culminates in the complete usurpation of central 
authority and the institution of jatiya sarkar or parallel govern- 
ment. 

This stage was never reached in India. But its beginnings can 
be said to have developed on more than one occasion. Thus, in 
1930 some government functions were taken over by satyagrahis 
in certain parts of the country. The following are examples: in 
several cities volunteer corps were formed to carry out traffic 
duties ; the Bombay Congress Committee also worked out a system 
of taxation for those who accepted its authority; and in many 
places a programme of national education was organized and 
partially implemented. The Gandhi-Irwin pact of 5 March 1931 
terminated these experiments in parallel government. India’s later 
experiences of a similar kind were less happy. The most note- 
worthy are those connected with the Midnapore district, where 
between December 1942 and August 1944 a number of attempts 
were made to seize the functions of government. But the move- 
ment resorted to secrecy, operating largely underground, and 
some of its methods were infected with violence. Gandhi praised 
its leaders for their refusal to acquiesce in foreign domination. 
But he added: ‘you have graphically put in your reports how you 
blew up a railways track, put a road out of use, burnt a kutcheri 
(law court), seized a tahana (police station).... This is not the 
technique of non-violence.’! Such incidents show that the control 
of the movement in the later and more assertive phases of a 
satyagraha campaign may be even more difficult than in its earlier 
stages. 

Although Gandhi never succeeded in establishing a parallel 
government in India the feasibility of such a development would 
be difficult to deny, especially if one’s opponents have been parti- 
ally converted and it is possible for them to represent its emer- 
gence as the fulfilment of their own long-term ends. For this to be 
possible the political take-over must be carried out with a com- 
plete absence of arrogance and a readiness to co-operate with 
one’s opponents in removing the more humiliating appearances 
of defeat. 

A study of parallel government is very relevant to our main 


1 Non-violence, II, p. 7. For a clear account of the circumstances see Nanda, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Ch. 48. 
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inquiry since such rival authorities are likely to exist in any non- 
violent community which is attacked by a foreign power. Also, 
anything which tends to show that an oppressed population can 
develop a parallel government bodes well for non-violent de- 
fence since it must be far harder to create such a government than 
to preserve one which already exists, especially when it has laid 
plans for its own survival in the event of aggression and foreign 
occupation. 


Il ILLUSTRATIONS 


Instead of describing one or more complete case histories of non- 
violence I shall now illustrate some of the particular features of 
satyagraha to which I have already drawn attention. To do this I 
shall draw upon the published accounts of quite a number of cam- 
paigns. The features of satyagraha that I shail illustrate are those 
which either deserve special emphasis or are likely to be more con- 
vincing or better understood once they have been exemplified. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SATYAGRAHA: SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


Little that was said in connexion with preparations for satyagraha 
stands in need of illustration. But there are perhaps two excep- 
tions: the place of constructive work both in one’s preparations 
and in one’s active campaigning; and the use of a limited campaign 
to arouse resistance which is later expressed in a wider struggle. 

It is particularly important to give an example of Gandhi’s use 
of constructive work since references to such work are apt to 
sound vague and unconvincing in the absence of such illustrations. 
Thus, the critic may well feel that such references aim mainly at 
producing a favourable impression, and that, in practice, construc- 
tive work is likely to be so hazy an aspect of campaigning as sel- 
dom to result in anything which can be inspected and assessed by 
sceptical third parties. 

Yet nothing could be further from the truth—as can be seen 
even from a study of one of Gandhi’s earliest campaigns in India, 
namely his work on behalf of the Champaran peasants. 

Champaran is at the foot of the Himalayas in the north-west of 
Bihar, a province in which indigo plantations were developed in 
the nineteenth century. Prior to their development the land had 
been in the hands of peasant cultivators. But when indigo planta- 
tions and factories became a profitable investment, these were 
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rapidly displaced by Europeans, who, whether as owners or as 
tenants of the manufacturers, soon took control of the region and 
exploited the peasants with great ruthlessness. Far from opposing 
these developments, the authorities introduced legislation favour- 
ing the planters. The most important of these legal instruments 
was that which made it obligatory for the ryots to plant three- 
twentieths of their holdings with indigo. This requirement was 
known as the tinkathia system and was much hated by the 
peasants. 

When chemical substitutes for indigo were developed the area 
devoted to its cultivation began to decline, falling from a peak 
figure of 91,000 acres in 1892-1897 to a mete 8,000 acres by 1914. 
As a result the planters sustained heavy losses. These they tried to 
recoup from the peasants, mainly by forcing them to accept a large 
number of illegal exactions in exchange for being allowed to grow 
indigo on fewer than the statutory three-twentieths of their hold- 
ings. 

Eventually a farmer from this remote district appealed to 
Gandhi and he agreed to go to Champaran and investigate the 
peasants’ grievances. On his arrival the Secretary of the Planters’ 
Association informed him that he had no business to interfere and 
almost immediately the local Police Superintendent served him 
with a notice to leave the district. He refused and was summonsed. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar, when informed of this, 
saw that it would be a mistake to proceed with the case in view of 
Gandhi’s reputation and the likelihood that it would ‘create the 
suspicion that the government wished to stifle inquiry’.! The case 
was therefore withdrawn. Thereupon Gandhi and his fellow 
workers began to investigate the conditions under which the pea- 
sants lived and the systems of illegal payments which they had 
been forced to accept. They took statements from thousands of 
peasants, questioning them very closely about their grievances. 

When their inquiry had been proceeding for some time the 
Lieutenant-Governor grew restive and intervened again, setting 
up his own Committee of Inquiry. Gandhi was invited to serve 
on this committee. He accepted the invitation, only stipulating 
that he was to remain the ryots’ advocate and that if he disagreed 
with the Committee’s conclusions he was to be free to act as he 
thought fit. However, the official inquiry ‘found in favour of the 
ryots, and recommended that the planters should refund a portion 
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of the exactions made by them which the Committee had found 
to be unlawful, and that the tinkathia system should be abolished 
by law’.! 

Soon after Gandhi’s arrival in Champaran he decided that ‘ work 
of a permanent nature was impossible without proper village 
education. The ryots’ ignorance was pathetic. They either allowed 
their children to roam about or made them toil on indigo planta- 
tions from morning to night for a couple of coppers a day.’ And 
so, after consultations with his fellow workers, he set up primary 
schools in six villages, making it clear to the teachers that ‘they 
were expected to teach the children not grammar and the three R’s 
so much as cleanliness.’ As part of the same constructive pro- 
gramme the people were taught about sanitation, and a great deal 
of sanitary work was carried out by Gandhi’s helpers. Doctors 
were also brought in and simple forms of medical relief were 
provided. 

As a result of these activities Gandhi’s volunteers ‘gained the 
confidence and respect of the village folk and were able to bring 
good influence to bear upon them’.3 

The Champaran campaign was a complete success whereas that 
to which I now turn was in some respects a failure, though it pre- 
pared the way for campaigns of greater importance, and shows 
that the value of limited campaigns as a preparation for nation- 
wide satyagraha is not confined to those which, when considered 
in themselves, one would classify as successes. 

The Kheda Satyagraha was intended to bring relief to the pea- 
sants of the Kheda district of the Gujarat who had been reduced 
to conditions bordering on famine by the widespread failure of 
their crops. Their Land Revenue Rules provided for a total remis- 
sion of dues when crop yields were less than one-quarter of the 
normal ones. An inquiry carried out by Gandhi and several mem- 
bers of the Servants of India Society concluded that the failure of 
crops was such that land revenue should be remitted. But officials 
disputed this and returned the peasants’ petitions on the ground 
that they had not been properly submitted. Agitation followed. 
But the Governor of Bombay declined to take any action. 

Gandhi was reluctant to intervene because the First World War 


t My Experiments with Truth, p. 354. 2 Thid., p. 350. 

3 Gandhi devotes several chapters of his Experiments to the work in Champaran. 
But the fullest account of it is to be found in Rajendra-Prasad’s Satyagraha in Cham- 
paran, 
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was in progress and he did not wish to embarrass the British 
authorities. Nevertheless, he asked for an official inquiry into the 
crop failure, and when this request was denied with the threat that 
those who failed to pay their dues in full would be liable to forfeit 
their land, he urged the peasants to withhold payment of revenue. 

This was Gandhi’s first agrarian satyagraha, and there was much 
to be done to reassure the peasants who feared officials and went 
in dread of losing their land. He and his followers toured the dis- 
trict, pointing out to the villagers that officials were the servants 
and not the masters of the people. But the peasants, over-respond- 
ing to this new view of the situation, took to antagonising off- 
cials, and Gandhi found it ‘well-nigh impossible to make them 
realize the duty of combining civility with fearlessness. Once they 
had shed the fear of officials, how could they be stopped from 
returning their insults? And yet if they resorted to incivility, it 
would spoil their satyagraha, like a drop of arsenic in milk.”! 

The government’s countermeasures were severe and many 
ryots suffered much hardship. Consequently Gandhi cast about 
‘for some graceful way of terminating the struggle which would 
be acceptable to a satyagrahi’. This he did when instructions were 
issued by the government that land revenue was not to be collected 
from the poorer peasants. 

Although it did not fully achieve its objectives, Gandhi was 
able to say of the Kheda Satyagraha that it 
marks the beginning of an awakening among the peasants of Gujarat, 
the beginning of their true political education ... it was the Kheda 
campaign that compelled the educated public workers to establish con- 
tact with the actual life of the peasants. They learnt to identify them- 
selves with the latter. They found their proper sphere of work, their 
capacity for sacrifice was increased. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


The slower, more drawn out processes of resistance, which give 
massive weight to non-co-operation when it is developed on a 
national scale, do not stand in need of further illustration. But 
additional examples of civil disobedience may be of value to those 
unfamiliar with the literature of non-violent resistance. I shall give 
two illustrations of this form of defiance: the Vykom Temple 
Road Satyagraha; and the Salt Acts Satyagraha. 

Vykom is a village in the state of Travancore in the south of 
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India. A road from the low-lying country near by runs through the 
village and past a temple which is adjacent to the Brahmin living 
quarters. For centuries untouchables had been forbidden to make 
use of this road. This was a considerable hardship since it forced 
them to make a long detour in order to reach their homes. Local 
followers of Gandhi decided that this custom should be opposed. 
Although Gandhi was ill, hundreds of miles to the north, they 
went to consult him on the form that their campaign should take 
and these consultations were continued by letter after their re- 
turn. So the struggle can be said to have been led by Gandhi 
himself. 

Resistance began when the satyagrahis escorted several un- 
touchables along the forbidden road. They were immediately 
attacked by Brahmins, one of them being seriously injured. Then 
several were arrested for encouraging this trespass. They were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, the longest being one 
year. Volunteers then started to arrive from all parts of India to 
take the places of those who had been imprisoned, and the police 
were instructed to make no further arrests but to keep the road 
clear of satyagrahis by erecting a barricade across it. The satya- 
gtahis replied by standing in line beside the barrier, silently urg- 
ing the Brahmins to abandon their opposition to the free use of 
the road. 

This vigil was maintained for months, individual resisters 
dividing their time between standing in line and spinning, the 
constructive work which was carried on throughout the cam- 
paign. Even when the rains came and the roadway was flooded 
resistance continued, the volunteers sometimes standing up to 
their shoulders in water. Eventually, sixteen months after the 
commencement of the campaign, the Brahmins relented, allowing 
the untouchables to come and go past their own quarters at any 
hour of the day or night. 

The Vykom Temple Road Satyagraha was widely reported in 
India and led to the removal of similar restrictions elsewhere. 
Thus, it made an appreciable contribution to the cause of the 
untouchables—those outcasts of the Indian social system whom 
Gandhi called harijans or children of God. 

The Salt Acts Satyagraha was immensely more important. It 
forms part of the great independence campaign of 1930-1931, 
which, taken as a whole, is certainly the largest and most signi- 
ficant experiment in non-violence that the world has yet seen. As 
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I have just implied, the long-term aim of this struggle was poli- 
tical independence. But its immediate objective was the repeal of 
the Salt Acts which created a government monopoly of salt and 
imposed a tax that caused hardship to the poor.! 

Preparations for the campaign were very thorough. They in- 
cluded training courses which provided volunteers with instruc- 
tion in such matters as the control of large crowds. Participants 
in the inaugural action were carefully selected, and all those who 
took part in the campaign at any stage were obliged to take a 
pledge of non-violence and obedience. The preparations ended 
in an ultimatum sent by Gandhi to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, giv- 
ing him a general account of Indian grievances followed by objec- 
tions to the Salt Acts, and informing him of the time and nature of 
the action that would be taken if these Acts were not withdrawn. 
Gandhi added: 


I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrassment, or any at all, 
so far as I can help. If you think there is any substance in my letter, and 
if you will care to discuss matters with me, and if to that end you would 
like me to postpone publication of this letter, I shall gladly refrain on 
receipt of a telegram to that effect.... This letter is not in any way 
intended as a threat but is a simple and sacred duty on a civil resister.” 


Lord Irwin did not reply to Gandhi’s letter. Instead, his secretary 
acknowledged it in the following terms: ‘His Excellency... 
regrets to learn that you contemplate a course of action which is 
clearly bound to involve violation of the law and danger to the 
public peace.’3 

The campaign of active resistance began with a march of 200 
miles from Ahmedabad to Dandi, on the coast. On the way 
Gandhi urged the villagers to take part in the campaign, recom- 
mending that they did constructive work as well as join in civil 
disobedience. On 6 April the satyagrahis extracted salt from sea- 
water, thereby infringing the letter of the Salt Acts. 

This was the signal for nation-wide civil disobedience, the 
scale of the response being such as to astonish the more Western- 
ized and sceptical of Indian leaders. Among these was Nehru 
who admitted that ‘we felt a little abashed and ashamed for having 


1 These Acts brought in 3 per cent of the Government of India’s total revenue. 
See Bondurant’s Conquest of Violence, p. 89. 

2 For the full text of Gandhi’s letter see Sharp, Gandhi Wields the Weapon of Moral 
Power, pp. 61-66. 

3 Quoted by Sharp, ibid., p. 66. 
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questioned the efficacy of this method when it was first proposed 
by Gandhi’. 

In addition to making salt, tax laws were contravened in some 
parts of the country, shops were closed all over India, and there 
were widespread resignations of village headmen and other sub- 
ordinate officials. 

Early in May Gandhi wrote again to Lord Irwin announcing 
his and his co-workers’ intention of attempting to take over the 
large government salt depot at Dharasana. Gandhi was arrested 
before the raid. But the satyagrahis went ahead with their plans 
under the leadership of prominent members of Congress. Almost 
at once they were attacked by the police and submitted non- 
violently to a succession of /athi charges. As the government later 
attempted to suppress the news of this wholesale violence it is 
fortunate that several well-known journalists, including the 
Americans Webb Miller and Negley Farson, were present to re- 
cord what took place. Here is part of Miller’s account: 


Suddenly, at a word of command, scores of native policemen rushed 
upon the marchers, and rained blows on their heads with steel-shod 
lathis. Not one of the marchers even raised an arm to fend off the blows. 
...In two or three minutes the ground was quilted with bodies. Great 
patches of blood widened on their white clothes. The survivors with- 
out breaking ranks silently and doggedly marched on until struck 
down....! 


He added: ‘In eighteen years of reporting in twenty-two coun- 
tries I have never witnessed such harrowing scenes as at Dhara- 
sana.’? 

The raids on salt depots were discontinued when the monsoon 
began because open-air evaporation of sea-water is impossible at 
this season. But other forms of resistance went on—the boycott of 
foreign-made products and the burning of cloth, the picketing of 
shops which ignored the boycott, and the violation of the special 
ordinances that had been introduced by the government in an 
attempt to daunt the satyagrahis. The use of these methods only 
ceased with the conclusion of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement of 
5 March 1931. 

Although the Salt Acts were not repealed they were reinter- 

? Quoted from Roy Walker’s Sword of Gold (1945), pp. 111-12. For Negley Far- 
son’s account see Bondurant, p. 96. Another eye-witness account of the raid is to be 


found in Sharp, op. cit., pp. 142-7. 
2 Quoted in Nanda, Mahatama Gandbi, p. 298. 
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preted in such a way as to make them less burdensome. Other 
concessions were also made to the resisters, including the rescind- 
ing of the offending ordinances, the granting of an amnesty to 
those guilty of civil disobedience, and the return of property 
which had been confiscated in the course of the campaign. It was 
also agreed that the Congress should be represented at future 
constitutional talks. | 

The Salt Acts Satyagraha is of interest not only because of its 
scale and the resolution shown by satyagrahis in the face of police 
violence, but also because methods were used which caught the 
imagination of the Indian masses, and because of the way Gandhi 
retained the initiative by reviving the campaign through the 
organization of raids on salt depots after the enthusiasm generated 
by the original march to the sea had somewhat abated. These 
skilful tactics were made possible by his choice of the Salt Acts as 
the target of non-violent resistance. Thus, the campaign also 
illustrates most of the points which I made when discussing the 
selection of immediate objectives, on pages 73-75. 

Finally, the Salt Acts Satyagraha is noteworthy for the efforts 
made to control violence. In addition to the intensive training in 
crowd control given to selected volunteers, two of Gandhi’s de- 
vices are worth special mention: first, his attempt to limit active 
campaigning to those parts of the country which were sufficiently 
prepared for the use of non-violence; and secondly, the warning 
he gave his followers that if they did not keep strictly to their 
pledges he would turn the ‘all-edged sword’ of satyagraha 
against them. In later years he often used this method of combating 
violence, especially Hindu—Muslim rioting. 
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In spite of the proven force of non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience, the notion of a non-violent system of defence is, for 
most people, so close to being a contradiction in terms that its 
many-sidedness and strength cannot easily be appreciated. I shall 
therefore postpone my account of such a defence system until after 
I have said something in a more general way about the problems 
of defence. This is the task of the present chapter. 

Section I is devoted to the most general questions connected 
with defence. It is mainly concerned to show that the satisfac- 
toriness of a defence system is to be judged by three complexly 
interrelated criteria: whether it has favourable or inimical effects 
upon that which it is intended to defend; the extent to which it 
reduces the likelihood of aggression; and its capacity to deal 
effectively with aggression should it occur in spite of one’s efforts 
to prevent it. The remaining sections of the chapter are further 
discussions of topics first raised in this one. Section II considers 
what it is that defence systems are intended to protect. This 
question is first posed in a general form and then in relation to 
Gandhi’s ideas. Its main conclusions are that, although defence 
systems are intended to protect a variety of things, they are prim- 
arily concerned to defend a way of life, and that Gandhi’s emphasis 
clearly falls on this aspect of defence activity. Section III gives 
reasons for supposing that different ways of life may require to 
be defended in different ways. This conclusion is then used to 
reach other general conclusions concerning the problem of 
defence. Finally, Section IV distinguishes the two general methods 
which have been used to reduce the likelihood of aggression 
and gives reasons for preferring one to the other. In some degree 
it complements Section II since the latter section discusses 
what it is that we wish to defend whereas this section raises 
questions about what it is that we have to defend ourselves 
against. 
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I SOME PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS 


There is a defence problem from the moment that one wishes to 
pteserve or maintain something which might be injured or de- 
stroyed by something else. We are concerned with only one form 
of this problem, namely that raised by the possibility of aggression. 
Gaining a clear view of this form of the problem as it exists at any 
given time or place, depends upon gaining a clear and related view 
of what it is that one wishes to defend and what it is that threatens 
it. Needless to say, neither of these is ever neglected by strategists. 
But I think it can be shown that there has been a general tendency 
to form too narrow a conception of what each involves, and 
that this tendency has had, and must have, most serious conse- 
quences. 

Ata purely military level the basic point that one has to remem- 
ber in connexion with any threat, namely, that one has to defend 
oneself in different ways against different things, has been as well 
taken as any in human affairs. But it must be taken at other levels 
also. For example, the main threat may come not from the enemy’s 
arms but from his ideas. The ideological aspect of international 
conflict is far less neglected today than in earlier times. But it may 
be questioned whether, even now, it receives adequate attention. 
Thus, there is still a tendency—noted in Chapter 1—to make light 
of the fact that the struggle to defeat an enemy may produce 
material and social conditions which strongly favour the growth 
of his ideas. 

The basic point to remember in connexion with that which one 
wishes to defend is that different things may need to be defended 
in different ways. The military and economic implications of this 
obvious truth have never been neglected by strategists. Hence, 
when a country’s defence is being planned the nature of its terrain, 
the location of its ports, its access to raw materials, and the nature 
and extent of its trade and production are all carefully weighed in 
the balances of policy. But there are wider implications which are 
consistently ignored. Thus, although a country’s defences are 
supposed to safeguard its way of life, which is usually held to be 
fundamentally different from those of some other countries, it is 
seldom if ever suggested that its special characteristics have any 
vital bearing on how it should be defended. For example, al- 
though a way of life might be taken into account when planning 
the introduction of military conscription, national leaders do not 
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ask themselves whether the way of life which they wish to pre- 
serve can be defended by force of arms. 

The small impact of ways of life on systems of defence may be 
justified on the grounds, first, that the jobs to be done by different 
systems of defence are substantially the same, and secondly, that 
similar threats must be met in similar ways. Later in this chapter I 
hope to examine these contentions. 

Asked what a defence system is meant to protect, most people 
would specify the following: a country’s territory, its way of life, 
and the lives and property of its members. I shall accept this answer 
for the present. Now, even in the absence of external threats of 
ageression the lives, property, and way of life of a people have to 
be actively preserved or maintained. It follows that a truly com- 
prehensive view of a national defence system would include con- 
sideration of health and other welfare services, housing, education, 
and so on. But such an approach to defence is unmanageably 
comprehensive. Consequently, I shall confine the notion of a de- 
fence system—as I implied at the beginning of this section—to 
activities which have some fairly close link with threats of aggres- 
sion. On the other hand, one must consider the repercussions of 
defence policy upon national institutions and activities which are 
protective in the wider sense. For example, a system of defence is 
obviously unsatisfactory if it is imposing such strains on the 
economy as to necessitate the neglect of education or national 
health. Such repercussions are often of the greatest importance, 
especially when considered in relation to the defence of a way of 
life. Hence, a system of defence is to be judged partly by its direct 
effects upon the national way of life. In what follows I shall use 
the goodness or badness of these effects as one of three ways in 
which the satisfactoriness of a defence system is to be assessed. 

In the democracies there has been a general tendency to ques- 
tion the importance of these effects. It is true that disarmament 
enthusiasts have stressed the human costs of military preparations. 
But it is usual to claim that the schools and hospitals which are 
lost to the community because of its expenditure on armaments 
are a small price to pay for the preservation of a way of life based 
on such values as freedom and justice. And such a claim implicitly 
denies that there is a serious risk of this way of life being itself 
undermined by the defence system, through a loosening of the 
community’s hold upon the values in question. Militaristic 
societies, on the other hand—from Sparta to Nazi Germany— 
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have tended to claim that their armed forces lend positive support 
to the national way of life, their distinctive activities representing 
all that is best in the life of the community. This contrast suggests 
that few have fully blinded themselves to the fact that armed forces 
tend to have an anti-democratic impact upon the community which 
they are meant to defend. 

Many would flatly deny that there is any such impact. Neverthe- 
less, there seem to be grounds for maintaining that it has not only 
been recognized but countered, one or other of two sharply 
contrasted methods being used for this purpose. These may be 
called the guard-dog method and the nation-in-arms method. I 
think it can be claimed that all democracies have used these 
methods, sometimes singly and sometimes in uneasy combina- 
tion with one another. 

The guard-dog method, carried to its limit, produces a system 
in which defenders are sharply separated from the defended, 
protecting the community without fully belonging to it in much 
the same way as a guard-dog defends a household without being 
a member of the household it defends. The point of such a system 
is that it insulates the community from its armed defenders, en- 
suring that it is not unduly affected by the anti-democratic values 
of the military way of life. Wherever it exists one finds long-service 
and highly professional armed forces defending a community the 
ordinary members of which have a non-militaristic or even anti- 
militaristic outlook—although they may still take pride in their 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. A guard-dog system offers a demo- 
cracy many practical advantages, including that of painlessly 
indulging a taste for hypocrisy. Unfortunately, it faces two grave 
objections. First, it is anti-democratic in its whole conception. 
Thus, it tends to create a class of martial helots led by a small 
company of potentially formidable men; and it also throws the 
whole burden of defence upon a segment of the population. This 
may not seem to matter if the members of the armed forces are all 
volunteers and may therefore be presumed not to find military 
service burdensome. But such a view would be mistaken since a 
liberal democracy should encourage its members to believe that 
armed defence is an unpleasant necessity; and it can do this most 
effectively by distributing its burdens impartially among those 
who are best suited to shoulder them. Secondly, it can give rise to 
grave dangers since the loyalty of defenders is often suspect when 
they are insulated from the defended, especially if they are imbued 
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with values that are seriously at odds with those of their own 
community. In a word, guard-dogs may not content themselves 
with a purely protective role; they may grow ambitious and pre- 
datory, seeking to control and exploit. Hence, such a system is only 
found in a relatively undiluted form in a community enjoying 
exceptional advantages, when, for example, it is surrounded by 
sea and can rely mainly on naval defenders, and when it has an 
abundance of overseas territories in which to quarter the bulk of 
its land forces. Britain once enjoyed both these advantages. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it is in Britain that the relations 
between the community and its armed forces have approximated 
most closely to those of the guard-dog ideal. But the guard-dog 
method has been used in some degree by all democracies, and 
they have all been at pains to stress the distinction between soldier 
and civilian, placing the former under much stricter discipline than 
the latter. This contrasts with the practices of militaristic and 
totalitarian societies. For instance, it was only in 1963, after a 
period of liberalization, that the Spanish authorities ceased to 
classify strikes and similar acts of ‘illegal association’ by industrial 
workers as ‘acts of military rebellion’.! 

The nation-in-arms method has been most fully developed by a 
democracy which has no seaboard, namely, Switzerland. Carried 
to its limit this method would result in a system in which the 
armed forces are wholly identified with the national community, 
being drawn from that community by universal conscription and 
being returned to it as soon as their military obligations have been 
discharged. Ideally, such a system would dispense altogether with 
a military caste of professional soldiers, relying exclusively on 
short-term conscripts. Such a system, of course, is never found 
in an absolutely undiluted form. But the Swiss military system 
may be said to come reasonably close to it. A nation-in-arms 
system works fairly well in favourable circumstances—if a country 
is a minor power and enjoys relative immunity from war. But it 
is less successful when a country is a major power and the grow- 
ing complexity of military technology has forced it to institute a 
substantial period of compulsory military service; and it is posi- 
tively dangerous once war has stirred national ambitions. Thus 
there is the most direct link between the rise of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the view expressed in 1789 by a committee of the 
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Assembly when it declared that ‘in France every citizen must be 
a soldier and every soldier a citizen’.! 

Faced with these alternative dangers the major democracies 
have sometimes moved uneasily between the guard-dog and 
nation-in-arms conceptions of defence, trying posture after pos- 
ture and never finding any that was really comfortable.? This is 
hardly surprising in view of the facts that neither kind of system 
can be developed in a relatively pure form save in very special 
circumstances, and that they are so sharply contrasted with one 
another that they are necessarily difficult to combine. But the past 
difficulties of the major democracies seem to be as nothing by 
comparison with those which they are now facing, since current 
technological and political developments may well make it 
impossible for them to rely with impunity on either of the methods 
which I have distinguished. For such developments make it 
essential to have very large numbers of men under arms, to give 
one’s forces a relatively large core of long-service personnel, and 
to place them under the control of an extremely small number of 
exceptionally able and formidable men, some of whom may be 
inordinately ambitious. These defence requirements are likely to 
result in the widespread development of anti-democratic values, 
and, in critical times, might create a direct threat of insurrection. 
Long-established traditions of loyalty may prevent the latter dan- 
ger from becoming really serious, but the former may become a 
pressing problem. Yet it is largely ignored because we are 
reluctant to give overt recognition to the anti-democratic effects 
of armed forces on a national community. 

Gandhi’s conception of the relations between the community 
and its non-violent defenders is more closely analogous to that 
which one finds in militaristic societies than to either of those 
which have been developed in the Western democracies. He clearly 
rejected the guard-dog conception of how defenders and defended 
should be related. But he also rejected the non-violent equivalent 
of the nation-in-arms conception since it usually presupposes a 
belief that defence preparations are a threat to the community’s 
way of life; and preparations for non-violent defence in no way 
threaten the life of a non-violent community. On the contrary, 
they can be a valuable expression of the principles underlying its 


™ Quoted from Walter Millis’s Arms and Men (1958), Mentor Paperback Edition, 


p. 48. 
2 This is particularly true of the U.S.A. See Millis’s Arms and Men in its entirety 
for a picture of America wrestling with these problems, 
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way of life. In other words, Gandhi thought of non-violent de- 
fence activities as sustaining a non-violent community in much 
the same way as the proponents of Fascism think of preparations 
for military action as sustaining authoritarian societies. As we 
have seen, those who believe in democracy and also in armed de- 
fence seem to be less happily situated. 

Defence systems must also be judged by their tendency to make 
aggression more or less probable and by their capacity to deal 
with it if and when it comes. Hence there seem to be three funda- 
mental criteria by which the goodness or badness of defence 
systems is to be judged, each of them drawing attention to a dif- 
ferent basic aspect of the defence problem. These three aspects 
are: lending support to—or, at the least, having no seriously 
inimical effects upon—that which is to be defended; minimizing 
the risks of aggression; and meeting aggression effectively should 
it occur. 

I should defend the separation of the problems of minimizing 
the risk of aggression and meeting aggression, on the grounds 
that they are complexly interrelated and that these interrelations 
vary a great deal from one set of circumstances to another. 

One can distinguish at least five ways in which these problems 
can be related.’ First, one can minimize the risks of aggression 
by preparation for war on so colossal a scale as to ensure that one 
could inflict decisive injuries on any combination of aggressors. 
This solution presupposes that all potential aggressors are suffi- 
ciently rational not to commence a war which they are certain to 
lose. Secondly, one can eliminate the problem of meeting agegres- 
sion by ensuring that aggression does not occur. For example, a 
country might achieve amicable relations with all those powers 
which could do it a serious injury. Thirdly, one can minimize the 
tisk of aggression by developing weapon systems that make it 
impossible for any power to meet aggression. Thus, one country, 
A, may be deterred from attacking another country, B, by reason 
of the fact that although B could not survive an attack from A, no 
such attack could prevent B from retaliating on a scale sufficient 
to ensure A’s destruction. This is the possibility on which present 
nuclear policies may be said to depend. Fourthly, attempts to 
minimize the risk of aggression either by solving the problem of 
meeting aggression or by ensuring that that problem cannot be 
solved, can increase the likelihood of aggression. For example, 


1 I am not claiming that these are all practical possibilities at the present time. 
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A’s all-out armaments drive may produce such alarm in B and C 
as to induce them to wage a preventive war against A. Fifthly, 
attempts to eliminate the problem of meeting aggression may 
aggravate the risks of aggression and the difficulties of meeting 
them. Thus, A may partially disarm in an attempt to reassure B 
with a view to putting their relations on a more friendly basis; and 
B may respond by adopting a more aggressive attitude, eventually 
commencing a war when it feels that A’s partial disarmament has 
been carried to the point at which it must be defeated in any war 
against B. The appeasement of Nazi Germany is usually taken to 
illustrate this possibility. 

Disagreements with regard to the relations of these two prob- 
lems are the most rooted factual disagreements in the whole field 
of defence policy. This is exemplified by the divisions to be found 
in all political parties on such subjects as disarmament and nuclear 
deterrence. This is mainly due to the fact that such disagreements 
often stem from differences of belief about really fundamental 
questions such as whether fear is or is not the only reliable means 
of influencing large numbers of human beings, and questions 
about how people are likely to respond to fear. These differences 
are hard to settle, partly because it is difficult to apply empirical 
methods of investigation to questions of such wide scope, and 
partly because the views to which we incline in this field tend to 
be influenced by our moral and religious commitments. I shall 
return to some of these questions in Chapters 5 and 6. 

I have claimed that the problem of defence has three funda- 
mental aspects. This may or may not mean that one’s defence 
preparations are divisible into three parts. 

Consider the first of our three criteria of satisfactoriness, namely, 
the favourable or inimical effects of the defence system on that 
which is to be protected. If these effects are favourable, the de- 
fence system is satisfactory as judged by the first criterion and no 
special action need be taken to meet its demands; if, on the other 
hand, these effects are inimical, it may be considered necessary to 
counter them, and one’s defence system will include activities 
that are directly related to the demands of the first criterion. To 
this it may be objected that if a community’s activities include 
some which are intended to counter the ill-effects of its defence 
system, it is self-contradictory to speak of these as falling within 
its system of defence preparations. This is true but unimportant 
since the self-contradiction is generated simply by a desire to avoid 
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circumlocution. The defence system is taken to include such 
activities since their aim is to cancel the inimical effects of those 
defence activities which are directed to meeting any threat of 
aggression that may actually materialize. In other words, defence 
activities are taken to include those preparations for defence which 
are intended to counter the inimical effects of other defence pre- 
parations. In what follows I shall disregard this purely verbal 
contradiction. 

Now consider the second criterion, namely that of minimizing 
the probability of aggression. This, too, may or may not receive 
specific attention. For example, a community may attempt to meet 
the demands of this criterion quite incidentally in the course of 
building up its military strength. In such cases, although the 
resulting defence system is to be judged partly by its effects on the 
likelihood of aggression it does not include preparations that are 
specifically directed to that end. On the other hand, a community 
may concern itself directly with the risk of aggression, attempting 
to reduce this risk by policies other than that of increasing its 
military strength. However, it is often far from clear how an 
activity should be classified. This applies particularly to diplo- 
matic activity. 

All defence systems concern themselves directly with the de- 
mands of the third criterion by preparing to meet aggression. 

Thus, a defence system may or may not be divisible into parts 
corresponding with the three aspects of the defence problem. 


Ii THE PURPOSES OF DEFENCE 


Human thought on matters of defence is an extraordinary com- 
bination of science and mysticism, every question of detail being 
drawn into the sunlight of scientific investigation while founda- 
tion questions are allowed to remain in the shadows of nebu- 
losity. Such a combination is catastrophic since it confines human 
rationality to questions of a technical character and ensures our 
continued somnambulistic advance towards genocide. So I shall 
now turn to the kind of inquiry that is usually neglected and con- 
sider at some length what it is that a country sets itself to protect 
when it prepares its defences against other countries. 

I shall start by returning to the short answer which I gave in 
the previous section where it was suggested that a country sets 
out to defend its territory, its way of life, and the lives and 
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property of its members. I now wish to test the adequacy of this 
answer by asking two further questions: first, are there any addi- 
tional items, not reducible to one or more of those which I have 
listed, which should be added to my catalogue? and secondly, 
ate any of its present items reducible to one or more of the others 
(or to items that should be added to the catalogue) P 

In reply to the first it might be suggested that all the following 
should be added to my list: national freedom or independence; 
an international order of a certain kind; and national honour. 

Many wats have been fought in the name of national indepen- 
dence, their avowed aim being either to win it or to preserve it. 
But in the context of the modern world, where international 
otgans of co-operation are growing to such levels of importance 
that the decisions of their controlling bodies must often be 
accepted even by the governments of considerable powers, where 
the development of common markets foreshadow the political 
unification of whole continents, and where military and other alli- 
ances place the fate of small and medium nations in the hands of 
foreign leaders, it is becoming increasingly obvious that men 
must look beyond questions of sovereignty and national inde- 
pendence to the substantial issues which lie behind them. When a 
question is of sufficient scope, international—and, in some cases, 
even foreign—control is no longer much resented; what matters 
is that cherished values, traditions, and national habits should be 
respected, the essentials of the national way of life being main- 
tained in spite of closer links with other countries. Hence it is not 
freedom from external control as such that we regard as important; 
it is freedom from those forms of control that must force us to 
abandon policies and practices to which we attach positive signi- 
ficance. Iam disposed to maintain, therefore, that when the notion 
of national freedom is disentangled from such issues as those of 
territorial integrity and the preservation of a way of life it makes 
too hollow a sound to drum up much belligerence under present- 
day conditions. 

The second item which might be added to the list of things to 
be defended is an international order. The reference I have made 
to such an order is extremely vague. This is because it is intended 
to cover two somewhat different but connected objectives, namely, 
the defence of actual international associations, especially those 
which are concerned with the settlement of disputes, and the de- 
fence of the principle that disagreements should not be settled by 
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resort to force. It is doubtful whether any country has yet fought 
for these objectives. But some country may do so in the future. 
The defence of an international order in either of these senses can- 
not be reduced to any of the items I have listed. But it is similar to 
one of them since it can be described as the defence of the begin- 
nings of a new and still wider way of life belonging to an inter- 
national community. Therefore, instead of listing it as a separate 
item I shall simply widen my notion of a way of life and bring it 
under that enlarged conception. 

National honour, on the other hand, is an item that must be 
added to my catalogue since it is obvious that it is not reducible 
to any of the other items and that it has sometimes exerted a most 
important influence on the course of large-scale disputes. Honour 
is a very difficult notion. But I do not think that we shall be misled 
if we say that to defend one’s honour is to resist the imposition of 
any change or settlement which involves loss of either face or 
self-respect. Strictly speaking, this account is defective since loss 
of face is irrelevant unless it results in loss of self-respect. Never- 
theless it is convenient. For it is of great practical importance to 
distinguish between the self-respect which is unaffected by other 
people’s attitudes and the self-respect which simply reflects one’s 
status or prestige. (Most people’s self-respect is, of course, of an 
intermediate kind.) It follows from this account that such words 
as ‘honour’, ‘honourable’, ‘honoured’ and ‘dishonoured’ can 
only be used in a strict sense in relation to individuals; for groups, 
races, nations, are not selves and cannot have self-respect in any 
proper sense. But individuals can identify themselves with a group 
to such a degree as to feel dishonoured when the decision-makers 
of that group allow it to be treated in a way of which they disap- 
prove. In such cases they feel dishonoured not as private persons 
but as members of the group in question; and consequently, since 
the issue seems to be one of honour, yet not of personal honour, 
they are forced into speaking of it as the honour of the group. In 
my view the language of group and corporate honour is dan- 
gerously misleading since it encourages us to credit groups and 
corporations with identities of quite different kinds from those 
which they actually possess. But I do not wish to quarrel over its 
propriety. Suffice it to say that the process I have described, or 
some other, has led to the emergence of feelings that are suffi- 
ciently strong and enduring to have a considerable influence upon 
the behaviour of nation-states. Therefore, whatever we think of 
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the conception of group honour from a philosophical standpoint, 
the political and social importance of a nation’s honour is un- 
questionable. 

Although the defence of one’s honour is not reducible to other 
terms it does not follow that it requires separate practical con- 
sideration. Whether it does or not depends on what is required 
by one’s conception of honour. Generally speaking, the more 
one’s conception of honour is affected by loss of face the more 
likely it is that it will demand actions that are not necessary for the 
defence of other things, such as home territory or a way of life. 

By property, the next item in my catalogue, I mean any private 
or public possession, including territory, which can be seized by 
others and appropriated to their exclusive use. All defence sys- 
tems safeguard property. But they do so for honour’s sake or as a 
means to the preservation of lives or a way of life.! This con- 
clusion may be obvious, but it is not valueless since it serves to 
remind us that the defence of property stands in need of justifica- 
tion. 

The term ‘way of life’ is somewhat vague but it is also indis- 
pensable. I understand it to refer to the style and patterns of 
activity—political, social, economic, religious—which one 
would naturally describe if asked to give an account of the life of 
either an individual or a group. It refers to the habits, customs, 
traditions, and practices which form the more or less stable frame- 
work of a person’s or group’s existence. So far as it is thought of as 
something to defend it is also a design for living—an organized 
expression of conscious preferences and commitments. Con- 
sequently, when the activities of one community appear to threaten 
the way of life of another the resulting clash is not merely one of 
conflicting interests but also of ideological disagreement. 

It follows from this brief account of the term that it is not 
linked exclusively with communities, whether local, national, or 
international, but that one can also speak of classes and other 
social groups, and even of individuals, as having distinct ways of 
life. After all, different individuals within the same community 
often live in very different ways, and sometimes these embody 
quite disparate values. But if so, which of these myriad ways of 
life do defence systems set out to protect? The correct answer 


t Defence systems may also safeguard a standard of life. But since this must then 
be taken as essential to the defence of a way of life the problem of safeguarding it can 
be subsumed under that of preserving a way of life. 
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would seem to vary from case to case. But the vast majority of 
these distinct schemes of life never have any relevance to the sub- 
ject of defence. This is because it is communities and groups of 
communities which have defence systems; and under modern con- 
ditions such systems can only be organized to preserve a group’s 
way of life. Furthermore, very few groups have sufficient power 
to exert an appreciable influence on what they are used to defend. 
Hence, it is probably true to say that only the following need to be 
considered: the distinctive scheme of life of a community’s ruling 
class ; the fundamental institutions of a community including those 
features which make possible a great diversity of individual and 
group patterns of life; and the basic principles or the central 
associations of an emerging international order or community. 
Thus, at most, only three different sorts of way of life need to be 
borne in mind. 

Thus far the third has been of little importance. But it has 
greater influence today than in any earlier time. The relative 
importance of the others has probably swung to and fro from 
one period to another. But it seems likely that, although the first 
still exercises a significant tug upon the course of events, there is 
a long-run tendency for its importance to decline relatively to the 
second. For warfare is now so devastating, and depends on scales 
of operation that embrace such high proportions of total popula- 
tions, that it demands communal solidarity; and this is increasingly 
difficult to achieve by outright duplicity, mainly because popular 
levels of psychological and intellectual sophistication have been 
raised to a point at which inter-class suspicions can only be 
allayed by hard evidence of good faith. It is for this reason that 
both world wars tended to blur the class divisions in this coun- 
try. But this secular trend must not be exaggerated. Ruling-class 
ways of life are still vigorously defended against the machinations 
of foreigners no less than those of one’s fellow countrymen. 

When considering the defence of a way of life the possibilities 
of confusion must be added to those of class exploitation. These 
ate created by the vagueness to which I have already alluded. 
Thus, people can disagree about the values embodied in a given 
way of life, or about the order of priority in which they are em- 
bodied in it; and different individuals and classes can have quite 
different conceptions of the values which all claim to hold dear. 
Some would say that we have created a reasonably egalitarian 
society whereas others would emphatically deny that this is the 
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case; some would spell out ‘freedom’ in letters of unfettered 
enterprise while others associate it with good living conditions 
and opportunities for service to the community; and some think 
that it is more important to be free than equal, others that it is 
mote important to be equal than free, and still others that there is 
no possibility of a serious conflict between equality and freedom. 
It follows that, unless a consistent effort is made to pierce the 
vetbiage that usually surrounds discussion of rival ways of life, 
foes and friends will be mistaken for one another and men will 
find that they have fought and won battles, which, in retrospect, 
they would rather have lost. 

I think it could be shown, through a study of the stated war 
aims of belligerents, that governments have regularly exploited 
these possibilities of confusion, no doubt in the class as well as in 
the national interest. Thus, it is usual to state such aims either 
negatively or in the most general terms. The purpose of the former 
is to induce groups of the most diverse opinions to make com- 
mon cause against the enemy, and the purpose of the latter is to 
shroud disagreements until the national emergency is over. Both 
practices are quite understandable, especially when the enemy is a 
regime, such as Nazi Germany, that has turned its back on the 
fundamental principles of Western—and perhaps of any other— 
civilization. But today, when the merits of East and West are far 
mote disputable, and there are many who feel that the values to 
which they are committed are as well represented by Soviet 
society as by British or American, it is vital that people should not 
be led into misdirected belligerence by catalogues of communist 
crimes or by unanalysed slogans about freedom and slavery. 

Up to this point I have been dealing with the full range of 
things which communities set out to defend. I must now indicate 
the point of view from which defence will be considered in the 
remainder of this essay. 

Although Hindu thought can be said to contain Schweitzer’s 
principle of reverence for life, Gandhi’s accent does not fall on 
bare survival but on the realization of certain values in the lives 
of individuals and communities. These are primarily the values of 
satya and ahimsa—which, in my own view, also underlie the way 
of life of any humanitarian liberal democracy. Gandhi also stressed 
the importance of honour. But he believed that the demands of 
honour wete satisfied if one remained true to one’s principles. 
Consequently, for Gandhi, the defence of one’s honour is 
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synonymous with the defence of one’s way of life in so far as this 
can be regarded as a reflection of one’s commitment to certain 
moral or religious principles. 

Gandhi clearly held that one should defend the property to 
which one can lay just claim. For not to defend it would be to 
submit to force. It would also be to acquiesce in the injustice of 
property being redistributed without regard for human need. 
To acquiesce in such an injustice is morally dubious even if the 
property in question is not one’s own. But it is still worse if one is 
the owner of the property since it is then one’s direct responsi- 
bility and allowing others to seize it is a dereliction of duty. Hence, 
although Gandhi took the view that all one possesses in excess of 
what one needs is held in trust for others, in practice he is as com- 
mitted as any bourgeois to the defence of property since the obli- 
gations of a trustee are more rather than less stringent than those 
of people defending what they need for their own well-being or 
survival. But the defence of property, when it is undertaken for 
such reasons as this, becomes part of the defence of one’s way of 
life in so far as this is an expression of one’s moral or religious 
principles. Therefore, what I am now saying does not qualify my 
earlier claim that Gandhi’s main emphasis falls upon the defence 
of a way of life. | 

I think it is worth adding that Gandhi’s views are very similar to 
those which are implied by current defence policies since these are 
scarcely intelligible if one’s main emphasis is taken as falling upon 
the defence of life or property, both of which must be placed in 
greater jeopardy by war than by surrender. Thus, the limitations 
of armed defence in a world of nuclear weapons tend to impart an 
ideological character to international conflict. 


Ill WAYS OF LIFE 
AND METHODS OF DEFENCE 


We have already seen that defence problems tend to be tackled in 
much the same ways in all parts of the world. As Sir Basil Lid- 
dell Hart expressed it in a recent book: ‘Although the military 
profession has been the strongest servant of nationalism it has an 
international way of thinking in its approach to problems.’! Thus, 
experts are lent by one country to another, there are international 
journals of strategy, and each major power is likely to be imitated 


1 Deterrent or Defence (1960), p. 4. 
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by the others not only as regards the weapon systems on which it 
relies for its defence but also in methods of training and the 
organization of its armed forces. 

On the face of it this game of ‘follow your leader’ is surprising 
since one would expect different ways of life to be defended some- 
what differently. But in fact it is inevitable since there is only one 
fundamental defence option, namely, that between armed and un- 
armed defence. Once a country has opted for armed defence it has 
committed itself to a policy of disregarding the special features 
of its way of life and taking a purely technical view of defence 
problems; and such a policy ensures the triumph of the interna- 
tional approach to questions of defence. 

Yet many resist this conclusion, either on the ground that one 
must distinguish between forces intended purely for defence from 
those intended partly for aggression, or on the ground that a 
country may opt for armed defence and renounce the use of cer- 
tain kinds of weapons. It is true that the size and character of a 
nation’s armed forces will be affected in some degree by whether 
they are or are not partly intended to serve aggressive ends. But 
the importance of such differences has always been exaggerated by 
peace-lovers. For defensive forces cannot be allowed to fall much 
below qualitative and quantitative parity with those to which they 
may be opposed, and war must be carried to an aggressor if he is 
to be effectively resisted. The claims of those who maintain that 
even a major power has a genuine choice between developing and 
not developing the full armoury of modern weapons seem still less 
acceptable, since there is no reason to suppose that any aggressor, 
once he is committed to armed conflict, would refuse to allow a 
war to escalate to the level at which he has decisive military advan- 
tages. Hence, to opt for armed defence and then to withdraw from 
the game of ‘follow your leader’ is simply to court defeat. From a 
moral standpoint such a policy seems as culpable as it is eccentric, 
since it implies a willingness to make war in circumstances in 
which it has long been recognized that it cannot be justified, 
namely, when there is no reasonable prospect of victory. 

It is true that in the past the democracies have tried to take their 
ways of life into account when organizing their defences, tending 
to adopt either a nation-in-arms or a guard-dog approach to their 
armed forces. But I have already tried to show that these traditional 
attempts to reconcile democracy and armed defence must tend to 
break down mote and more completely; and the international 
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approach to which Liddell Hart draws attention must serve to rein- 
force this tendency since the game of ‘follow your leader’ must 
grow more strenuous as scientific knowledge is increasingly 
applied to problems of defence. Thus, it is predictable that the 
defence systems of the major powers will come to resemble one 
another even more closely than they do at present. 

The resulting situation is somewhat paradoxical since it implies 
that at the very time when warfare is tending to become more 
ideological, defence systems are tending to be less and less in- 
fluenced by ideology. This would also seem to imply that—even 
apart from the ever-growing evils of war—our fundamental de- 
fence option is becoming increasingly important. 

To such a conclusion it may be objected either that there is no 
such fundamental option since one’s real choice is between armed 
defence and national helplessness or that armed defence offers 
much the same degree of protection to any pattern of communal 
life. My reply to the first of these objections is to be found in 
Chapters 5 and 6; the remainder of this section is to be regarded as 
my answer to the second. 

I have already questioned whether armed defence offers effec- 
tive protection to any way of life under present-day conditions. 
But this does not mean that it may not be even less effective in 
defending some ways of life than in defending others. For there is 
not only the question whether it can be expected to survive a 
major war; there is also the question whether it can survive large- 
scale and long-term preparations for war. A militaristic and 
authoritarian society is threatened by war but not by preparations 
for war. But can as much be said for liberal democratic societies ? 

A way of life, if one takes it seriously, is reducible to a number 
of essential features that are closely related to the values of the 
community. If any of these essentials were missing it would cease 
to be the way of life which one wishes to defend. Any system of 
defence which undermines these essentials, or anything upon 
which they can be shown to depend, is a system that takes inade- 
quate account of the nature of that which one wishes to defend. 
Such a system may minimize the risk of aggression and may be 
able to repulse any possible aggressor; but it cannot defend the 
way of life which it is intended to defend. 

In Section I I provided some simple illustrations of the possi- 
bilities to which I now refer. But such possibilities are so generally 
discounted that further illustrations seem to be called for. 
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First, a defence system may necessitate the wholesale violation 
of the principles to which the community claims to be committed. 
For example, a community with a Gandhian way of life might 
attempt to defend itself by force of arms. It goes without saying 
that such means would be morally wrong; what needs to be 
stressed is that they would also be ineffective. This is partly be- 
cause a Gandhian way of life would produce citizens who lacked 
the ruthlessness that is essential if armed force is to be used suc- 
cessfully. But it is also because such inconsistency would be 
impossible unless the community came to be pervaded by hypo- 
ctisy or cynicism; and these must undermine the community’s 
attachment to Gandhian values. 

Secondly, the economic demands of a defence system may 
destroy a community’s way of life. This possibility was illustrated 
in Section I where it was pointed out that defence requirements 
might impose such strains on an economy as to necessitate the dis- 
mantlement of a welfare state. But there are less obvious possibili- 
ties of the same kind. For example, a community may try to de- 
velop an economy that can be made the basis of great military 
power when the way of life which it wishes to preserve or create 
demands quite a different kind of economy. Other communities 
may even follow suit, organizing their economic life on the basis 
of priorities quite different from those which they would have 
chosen but for what they take to be the threatening postures of 
their neighbours. Thus, the game of ‘follow your leader’ can be 
extended from the military into the economic sphere, leading to 
correspondences of development that carry national communities 
far from the paths that are indicated by their respective ideologies. 
Furthermore, it is arguable that such possibilities have been amply 
illustrated in both East and West. Japan’s economic development, 
which has largely destroyed its former way of life, was undertaken 
primarily in the interests of defence. Similarly, the order of 
economic priorities which was followed by the U.S.S.R. during 
the period of Stalin’s ascendancy seems to have been chosen 
largely on military grounds; and it could be claimed that this order 
of priorities has distorted its whole way of life, carrying it far out 
of any course that would have earned the approval of Karl Marx.! 
Again, when Harold Wilson says that Britain must be economically 
strong if it is to exert its proper influence in the modern world, he 


1 Marx hated servility above all things and would have detested the organized 
sycophancy of Stalinist Russia. 
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is presumably referring to the economic strength that is most 
readily translated into armed force; and in so far as this is the case 
he is inviting the Labour Party to think of this country’s future in 
terms that are utterly alien to any which would have been accept- 
able to the earlier leaders it still claims to revere. Thus, it is 
plausible to maintain that defence systems have often made 
economic demands that have either destroyed the ways of life that 
they were originally intended to defend or prevented the realiza- 
tion of ways of life which the community had set itself to develop.! 

Thirdly, the greater the attention that a community lavishes 
upon armed defence the greater the impact which military values 
are likely to make upon its national life. But as war has grown 
more and more disruptive nation-states have devoted an ever 
larger proportion of their total resources to armed defence, mainly 
because they have believed that the risk of aggression could not be 
appreciably reduced in any other way. In such circumstances any 
community opting for armed defence which has a way of life that 
embodies preponderantly non-violent or other anti-militaristic 
values is likely to find that its defence system is subtly eroding 
what it is intended to preserve. In my view, this is what has been 
happening to the major democracies ever since the advent of 
atomic weapons. 

Such a claim would be widely disputed; and it must be admitted 
that it is hard to substantiate in a fashion that is at all likely to con- 
vince the sceptic. Indeed, this is one of the dangers associated 
with the eroding effects of armed defence: long before they are 
generally recognized the way of life in question will have been 
_ virtually displaced, new idols having been quietly smuggled into 
the old shrines. A thorough examination of this subject would 
demand much space and a great deal of specialized knowledge: 
all that is possible in the present context is a few general observa- 
tions. 

First, we have grown so used to the menacing postures of nu- 
clear deterrence that we seldom remind ourselves of their implica- 
tions.? In particular we forget that they express a willingness to 
devastate the entire earth and to kill the greater part of its inhabi- 
tants, and that no community can stand on the brink of such ac- 
tions, doing its best to foster the credibility of its deterrent power, 


1In this connexion see Walter Millis and James Real, Abolition of War (1963), 


pp. 83-85. 
2 Ibid. p. 69. 
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without acquiring a much greater tolerance of violence and bru- 
tality. A civilization that can contemplate such actions as an 
imminent possibility, never knowing the day or the hour when it 
may feel called upon to rain destruction on mankind, is a civiliza- 
tion that cannot be expected to show much indignation when 
napalm bombs descend on peasant villages in Vietnam or where- 
ever else the gospel of force is being currently propagated. By 
comparison with what we are prepared to do, what we are doing 
ot have already done must seem the merest peccadillo. 

Secondly, a study of our newspapers, journals of opinion, and 
current literature seems to confirm the expectation that we must 
grow more callous and indifferent to human suffering and distress. ! 
In recent years the major democracies have all used the most bar- 
barous and indiscriminate weapons against primitive peoples. 
Since they believe in armed force this was to be expected in cer- 
tain circumstances. But there has been little show of reluctance 
and a virtual absence of any feeling that apologies and justifications 
were needed. How different to the response of the Western demo- 
cracies when Mussolini’s airmen used mustard gas against 
Abyssinian tribesmen. In the past such justifications have often 
been hypocritical. But this official hypocrisy came in response to 
widespread moral uneasiness. Hence, the decline of governmental 
excuses is not to be applauded as a moral advance. On the con- 
trary, it simply witnesses to the drift towards a new insensitiveness. 
Even torture has come to be accepted in many quarters. It 
is also notorious that crimes of violence have grown more preva- 
lent,2 and there has been a significant tendency to admire those 
who combine brutality with high intelligence. For example, the 
mail train robbers—although they struck down a railway employee 
with cold viciousness—have been almost féted, and there has 
been a cult, even among intellectuals, of that callous thug, James 
Bond. As further evidence of the general trends towards insensi- 
tiveness I offer the following miscellany: the toughness which has 
been hit off in the slogan, ‘I’m all right, Jack’; the small extent to 
which the elderly have participated in the growing affluence of the 
community; the bloody-mindedness that shows itself in many 


1 See Seymour Melman’s The Peace Race (1962), Ch. 4 for some excellent illustra- 
tions of the truth of this claim. , 

2 In Glasgow this has threatened public bus services and led to the formation of 
vigilante groups in some housing estates. Similar developments have occurred in 
many other cities, 
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unofficial strikes; public unresponsiveness to the daily carnage on 
the roads; the growth of casual relationships in which personal 
commitment is minimal and concern for other people’s welfare 
largely absent; the quiet acceptance in agriculture of methods that 
involve the systematic frustration of animal instincts; and the taste 
for sick jokes. To all this it may be retorted that during the same 
period we have seen the prodigious growth of international 
assistance, the emergence of the welfare state, and a succession of 
humane reforms in the field of education. All this is true. And it 
would be unduly cynical to attribute such developments simply 
to a determination to counter the spread of communism or to a 
concern for greater efficiency. It follows that the picture we now 
present has some light to set against the shade. But the overall 
impression it leaves is one of gathering darkness. 

Finally, the same period seems to have witnessed a further de- 
cline in the ideological confidence of the West, ever fewer people 
manifesting any real belief in liberal democracy and humani- 
tarianism. Thus, few seem to believe that we have anything 
important to teach the world; and while we continue to crouch 
behind our pile of nuclear missiles it is hard to disagree with the 
popular verdict. Here, for example, is the admission of an able and 
compassionate journalist, made soon after the announcement of 
Harold Wilson’s suggestion that a commonwealth mission should 
seek to bring about a settlement in Vietnam: ‘The basic problem 
for the democratic West is that we do not know anyway what to 
put in the vacuum that succeeds colonialism.’! The humility impli- 
cit in such a statement may be both refreshing and new. But it 
- would be hard to deny that it also betokens a loss of faith in demo- 
cracy as a political gospel. It is no longer a species of ‘ glad tidings 
to all men’; rather, it is a mental rut of some men. Yet does the 
trouble really lie in the values of liberal, humanitarian democracy ? 
Or is its true origin to be found in a gnawing sense that we our- 
selves are deserting them? 

Some will reject such pessimistic conclusions out of hand. But 
others will be disposed to accept them, only objecting that it is 
naive to suppose that one can defend every essential of a way of 
life in a seriously divided world. Security demands many sacri- 
fices ; and sometimes these must include values as well as hospitals, 
schools, and human lives. This is an intelligible—and perhaps even 


t Lena Jeger, The Guardian, 22 June 1965. 
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a justifiable—position. But the question remains: in present circum- 
stances does not armed defence involve the betrayal of those very 
features of our liberal democratic way of life which constitute our 
sole claim to greater merit than that possessed by our potential 
enemies? It is our accent on the value of the individual person 
that should be preserved; and it is this very accent that is in- 
creasingly threatened by armed defence. 

There would seem to be only two alternatives: to draw back 
towards the readoption of insensitive attitudes that had been pro- 
gressively discarded, or to drive on towards a whole-hearted 
acceptance of values that have never been more than partially 
realized or avowed by any large community in East or West—the 
values of non-violence. We have to chose between the armed de- 
fence of less and less of what we want to defend, and the unarmed 
defence of all that we most value, recognizing that if we chose the 
latter course we must grow beyond our present way of life and 
establish a community that lends itself more completely to non- 
violent defence. This is to say that a defence system may seek to do 
more than preserve a certain way of life; it can also function as an 
instrument of further development by providing a community 
with part of the motive force which it must generate if it is to 
realize its aspirations. 

Such possibilities draw attention to the two-wayness of the 
connexions between defence systems and what they seek to de- 
fend. For it is not difficult to see that just as a system of defence 
may undermine what it is intended to defend, the nature of that 
which is defended may reduce the effectiveness of a defence sys- 
tem. Thus, if Britain were to rely on a non-violent system of 
defence it would be vitally important that it should amend the 
working of its institutions so as to pervade the life of the com- 
munity with the spirit of non-violence. For only if it were pre- 
pared to bring about such changes would it achieve that harmony 
between its new defence system and the national way of life 
which is an essential requirement of maximum effectiveness. 

It follows that all defence systems tend to have built-in limita- 
tions in the sense that they cannot be used, with serious prospects 
of success, to defend every kind of community. I have already 
said something about the kinds of community which can raise 
systems of armed defence to their peak of effectiveness; in the 
next chapter I shall have something to say about the kind of com- 
munity which lends itself to non-violent defence. 
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IV REDUCING THE RISKS OF AGGRESSION 


Warfare is now so hazardous that it is far more important to dis- 
courage aggression than to meet it successfully. One can attempt 
to reduce the risk of aggression either directly or indirectly. 
Attempts to reduce this risk can be said to be indirect when it is 
convenient to regard them as a by-product of one’s preparations 
to meet aggression. Thus, a country which strives to ensure that 
its military capacity is as great as that of any potentially hostile 
power can be said to be making an indirect attempt to reduce the 
tisk of aggression. Attempts to reduce this risk can be said to be 
direct if they seek to understand each threat of aggression and try 
either to modify its objective or to ensure that it can be realized 
without resort to force. For example, a country may try to give 
another country more ready access to the raw materials or markets 
which it requires. Indirect attempts to reduce the risk of aggression 
illustrate what I shall call the deterrent method, and direct attempts 
to reduce it illustrate what I shall call the peacemaking method. 

The deterrent method has been far more widely and intensively 
used than the peacemaking method. Something has already been 
said to explain this imbalance. For example, it was pointed out that 
our faith in armed force and in people’s responsiveness to fear are 
such that the old adage is still accepted: ‘if you want peace, pre- 
pare for war’. But this concentration of attention upon the deter- 
rent approach should be examined more closely for at least two 
reasons: first, because it is bound to have important effects; and 
secondly, because it must be regarded as a separate issue from that 
_ of armed force versus non-violence even if—as seems probable— 
it is a virtually inevitable consequence of reliance upon arms. 
Therefore, I shall now consider some of the justifications that 
might be offered for this persistent imbalance. 

First, it might be claimed that the deterrent approach is the only 
one by which one can normally produce any marked effect upon 
would-be aggressors. This is an extremely complex question to 
which historians, psychologists, sociologists, and others could 
profitably devote a larger share of their time. However, some 
general comments seem to be in order. To begin with, although 
the deterrent approach has been the dominant one, and its 
effectiveness might have been expected to increase as military tech- 
nology advanced, warfare has always been common, and large- 
scale outbreaks of hostilities appear to have grown more rather 
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than less frequent.! This does not show that a shift of allegiance 
to the peacemaking method would produce better results. But it 
does suggest that the deterrent method is ineffective. In the second 
place, there does not seem to be any shortage of instances in which 
the peacemaking method has yielded favourable results. Mag- 
nanimous victors have often used it, thereby preventing further 
outbreaks of war; and its use at an earlier stage in the development 
of such conflicts might have dissuaded the belligerents in ques- 
tion from resorting to force. Finally, the claims made for deter- 
rence seem both questionable and excessive. Frequently it is far 
from clear that those who have allegedly been deterred had any 
aggressive intentions; and if we assume that they did have such 
intentions, and that they have actually been deterred by military 
strength, it must be pointed out that the result has been, not re- 
newed international health, but a state of chronic malaise in which 
collapse is perpetually threatened. In brief, whereas the peace- 
making method has sometimes yielded results that are enduring 
and progressive, the most that can be claimed for the deterrent 
approach is that it has postponed hostilities.2 This is always a 
mercy; and it is a mercy which grows with the destructiveness of 
war. But it is arguable that it is also a deceptive mercy since heavy 
reliance upon deterrence may prevent one from making effective 
use of the time which deterrent methods are supposed to buy. And 
this must be the case whenever the atmosphere produced by deter- 
rent methods becomes so sulphurous that fruitful negotiation is 
made impossible.3 

Secondly, it might be suggested that the deterrent method pro- 
vides the only universal answer to threats of aggression. For if 
one’s deterrent capacity is adequate it restrains all aggressors no 
matter what their aims or motives may be. A corresponding claim 
cannot be made for the peacemaking method. The peacemaking 
approach can express itself in two forms: in policies designed to 
counter particular sorts of threats (for example countering eco- 
nomic threats of aggression by ensuring an adequate international 
supply of capital or access to raw materials); and in attempts to 
settle specific disagreements as they arise. Neither of these forms 
can hope to be universally effective since no policy-maker has 

1 See, e.g., P. A. Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories (1928), Ch. 6. 

2 Some now claim that nuclear deterrence can postpone all-out hostilities till the 
Greek calends. The little I have to say about such claims is to be found in Chapter 7. 


3 See Anthony Nutting’s Disarmament (1959) for an illustration of what negotia- 
tion is like under such conditions. 
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sufficient knowledge, skill, or power to distinguish and neutralize 
all the potential causes of war that are operative at any given time. 
But such a justification seems to be more than dubious. It is 
true, of course, that the peacemaking method cannot claim to be 
universally effective. One cannot simultaneously head off every 
potential cause of strife; and one cannot guarantee the success of 
any attempt at peacemaking. But it is far from clear that peace- 
making cannot prevent the development of intolerable tensions 
of the kind that are almost certain to discharge themselves in 
violence. Much of such peacemaking must be given an interna- 
tional basis if it is to be effective. But even the smallest power can 
make a significant individual contribution to peacemaking if it 
chooses to do so. However, it is the claims that this justification 
makes for the deterrent method that must be vigorously disputed. 
First—as I have already implied—the deterrent approach provides 
no answer at all, let alone a universal answer, to the problem of 
aggression. It does not remove threats of world peace; at best it 
simply checks them, and it remains to be shown that it can con- 
tinue to do this indefinitely. Secondly, it tends to generalize and 
intensify conflict, turning threats based on specific grievances or 
national difficulties into threats based on settled hostility. Powers 
which are locked together in bonds of mutual deterrence cease to 
be opposed on specific grounds and come to regard one another 
as enemies rather than as temporary opponents. The seriousness 
of such a development lies in the fact that a generalized conflict 
cannot be settled by ordinary peacemaking techniques, such as 
negotiation; it is only specific conflicts which can yield to such 
techniques. This is to say that there is no universal answer to 
threats of aggression; there is only an indefinitely large assortment 
of specific answers to specific threats. Hence, the apparent weak- 
ness of the peacemaking approach is really its chief source of 
strength. It does not deal in illusory panaceas but in specific 
improvements. Thirdly, since one’s deterrent capacity has to be 
maintained in a world of developing military technology, and 
weapon systems tend to become more expensive as they gtow 
increasingly complex, the deterrent method imposes ever in- 
cteasing strains on the economies of those who place their main 
emphasis upon it. This is a grave danger to peace for many rea- 
sons, including the following: its demands are likely to result in 
the multiplication of national difficulties and specific conflicts; 
and it may induce an over-extended power to wage a preventive 
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war. Consequently, even if heavy reliance upon it did not result 
in the generalization of conflict, it would still be objectionable on 
the ground that it must aggravate the specific causes of inter- 
national tension. Thus, an examination of this justification may be 
said to uncover important reasons for preferring the peacemaking 
to the deterrent approach. 

Another possible claim is that the deterrent method is the only. 
one that can be used to meet threats of certain kinds, such as those 
created by the expansionist policies of power-hungry national 
leaders. The first point to be made in answer to this claim is that, 
unlike the previous ones, the most it can justify is partial reliance 
upon the deterrent method; it cannot provide us with a warrant for 
attaching superior importance to deterrence. But it is also ques- 
tionable in itself. For, unless it implicitly claims that all powers 
are necessarily expansionist, one must concede that it makes 
sense to ask why any particular power is concerned to widen its 
territories; and any answer to this question must suggest ways in 
which the peacemaking method might be applied to the situation. 

The above discussion seems to justify all the following con- 
clusions: that the present concentration of attention on deterrence 
is unwarranted—unless the existing situation has unique features 
which must stultify the peacemaking approach; that any real im- 
provement in the international situation must depend primarily 
upon the peacemaking method; and that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that that method cannot be used to counter threats of every 
variety. | 

Many would accept these conclusions. But they would insist 
that, although the peacemaking method must be our main answer 
to the problem of aggression, it cannot be our only answer. Peace- 
making is the only road to an enduring settlement. But one can- 
not guarantee that one’s peacemaking efforts will succeed. 
Furthermore, they are unlikely to influence one’s opponents un- 
less one is in a position to defend oneself. Hence, the peacemaking 
method must be combined with the deterrent method. 

There seems to be no reason why believers in non-violence 
should resist this conclusion—provided that it is not implied that 
one can only defend oneself by force of arms, and hence, that only 
armaments can deter. For they do not deny that aggression is pos- 
sible and that each community must be prepared to counter it. 
The difference between the policies of armed and unarmed peace- 
makers does not lie in the former’s acceptance, and the latter’s 
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rejection, of the deterrent method; it lies in the manner in which 
they make use of that method. Unarmed peacemakers use the de- 
terrent method since they are prepared to defend themselves and 
their system of defence is a potential threat to the plans of possible 
aggressors, But their use of this method has a far less threat- 
ening aspect than it would assume if they were to defend them- 
selves by force of arms. Hence, believers in non-violence do not 
claim to have got rid of deterrence; their claim is rather that they 
have discovered a means of ensuring its effective subordination to 
peacemaking. In support of this contention they would claim that 
when peacemaking is combined with a heavy accent on armed 
deterrence, fear, mutual suspicion, rivalry, and the economic 
trains that result from growing military expenditure together 
ensure, not only the frustration of most peacemaking, but a pro- 
gressively greater and greater dependence on the method of deter- 
rence. Thus, peacemaking tends to be eclipsed by armed deterrence 
whereas it can be effectively combined with non-violent deterrence. 

The justice of at least some of these claims would be very diffi- 
cult to deny in the face of recent history. For example, it seems 
clear that no way has yet been found of combining armed deter- 
rence with a proper emphasis upon active peacemaking, and that 
armed peacemakers have not discovered how to counter the inimi- 
cal effects of their deterrent policies upon international negotiation 
and other peacemaking techniques. But their persuasiveness ulti- 
mately depends on the merits of non-violent defence. For it is 
obvious that believers in force will claim that non-violent defence 
must produce a still more fatal imbalance as between deterrence 
and peacemaking. They will say that although a stable peace 
cannot be achieved without more peacemaking, survival is 
impossible if one lacks the capacity to inflict decisive injuries on 
would-be aggressors—and that this can only be done with arms. 
Hence, these claims and counter-claims point forward towards the 
topics to be considered in Chapters 5 and 6. 


In the present chapter I have suggested that a defence system is 
to be judged in a three-fold way: (i) by its effects upon that which 
is to be defended; (ii) by the extent to which it reduces the likeli- 
hood of aggression; and (iii) by the probability that it would prove 
to be an effective system of defence if aggression should neverthe- 
less occur. I shall use this three-fold division as the basis of my 
account of a non-violent system of defence. 
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I have also given my reasons for supposing that the heart of the 
defence problem is the preservation of a way of life, and that dif- 
ferent ways of life may require to be defended in different ways. 
These conclusions have led me to. assert that a defence system 
reaches peak effectiveness when it exactly matches the way of life 
of the community which it is intended to protect. 

It follows from this general view that all defence systems are 
limited in their capabilities. This is as true of non-violent defence 
systems as of those which depend upon the use of arms. Con- 
sequently, when I present my account of a non-violent defence 
system I shall consider the characteristics which are either essen- 
tial or advantageous to a community that has opted for unarmed 
defence. 

In the present chapter I have also suggested that systems of 
armed defence tend to have inimical effects upon liberal, humani- 
tarian democracies, especially under prevailing conditions. It 
seems probable that this unsuitability has tended to stultify 
Western civilization and has led to the emergence of hybrid ways 
of life that are difficult to defend either by violent or non-violent 
means. If this is true it seems likely that we shall be driven to 
choose between values that we have partially discarded and the 
humanitarianism that has made liberal democracy the chief hope 
of mankind. If we remain faithful to our humanitarianism we 
shall be carried towards unarmed defence; if, on the other hand, 
we cling to the weapons which modern science and technology 
ate providing, we can be expected to relapse into brutal and insen- 
sitive attitudes that we had partially outgrown. 

Finally, I have discussed how the risks of aggression are to be 
minimized and have made the following claims: that our main 
emphasis should fall on active peacemaking rather than upon 
deterrence; that such a balance must be very difficult; and perhaps 
impossible, to achieve if one opts for armed defence; and there- 
fore, that non-violent defence may offer us the best prospect of 
attaining an effective combination of peacemaking and deterrence 
—always provided that aggression can be successfully resisted by 
non-violent means. 
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I THE COMMUNITY AND ITS DEFENDERS 


In the present section I shall deal with the following: the internal 
requirements of a non-violent defence system; preparations for 
non-violent defence; and the effects of such preparations on a 
non-violent way of life. In this way, I shall attempt to describe the 
internal support which a non-violent defence system can be 
expected to give to the life of a non-violent community. 


THE INTERNAL REQUIREMENTS OF NON-VIOLENT 
DEFENCE 


Non-violent defence presupposes steadfast adherence to the fun- 
damental principles of satyagraha. So its internal requirements are 
the characteristics a community must possess, or the conditions 
it must satisfy, if it is to act in conformity with those principles. 
But they are also to be regarded as the conditions which must be 
satisfied if a community’s moral appeals to other communities 
are to have either clarity or force, since any serious violation of 
the principles one claims to accept must destroy the effectiveness 
of such appeals. Thus, in the case of non-violent defence the in- 
ternal requirements of consistent or morally acceptable action are 
also internal requirements of effective action. They may not be 
the only requirements of effective action. But they are essential to 
success while this continues to depend in any considerable degree 
upon the force of one’s moral appeals. 

In practice—especially when the principal issue is relatively 
straightforward as in the case of meeting aggression—conformity 
with the principles of satyagraha can be said to involve all the 
following: complete belief in the justness of one’s cause; such 
firm attachment to the ideals of truth and justice that one’s cause 
would cease to be one’s cause if one ceased to believe in its 
justness; maintaining one’s resistance to injustice no matter 
how strongly one is tempted to abandon it; and restricting 
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oneself undeviatingly to the use of non-violent means of resis- 
tance. 

Conformity with principles which have these stringent impli- 
cations is bound to be very difficult. Hence, only those communi- 
ties which satisfy certain exacting conditions can hope to defend 
themselves effectively by non-violent means. There appear to be 
at least three such conditions: a community must have made very 
substantial progress towards the realization of social justice; it 
must also have achieved an extremely high level of social disci- 
pline; and the social discipline to which it has attained must not 
depend in any large measure upon the use of traditional methods 
of law enforcement. Each of these conditions can be shown to 
stand in vital relation to the practical implications of adherence to 
the principles of satyagraha. They are also largely interdependent. 

Gandhi was tirelessly insistent on the pointlessness of trusting 
in non-violence unless one is fully satisfied that one’s cause is just. 
“Non-violence, in the nature of things, is of no assistance in the 
defence of ill-gotten gains and immoral acts.’! This assertion has 
internal as well as external implications. For, in resisting an un- 
acceptable settlement of one’s differences with another country, 
one is not only defending the public and private property of one’s 
nationals, but also the way in which it is distributed and used. 
Similarly, in defending one’s way of life, one is defending the 
morally acceptable or unacceptable relationships between indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals which together constitute the 
existing social structure. In Gandhi’s view, satyagraha is depen- 
dent for its effectiveness on the force of the satyagrahi’s attach- 
ment to truth, especially the truth about human need. To appeal 
to this truth in one’s disputes with other countries when one is 
showing oneself to be unresponsive to it in one’s national life, is 
to expose the hollowness of one’s moral pretensions and to ensure 
that one’s appeal will be diregarded. 

It is true, of course, that one is entitled to resist aggression even 
if one’s community has a way of life that is socially unjust. But 
such entitlement is beside the point. The question at issue here is 
not whether an unjust society is entitled to resist aggression but 
whether an unjust society that has decided to resist aggression 
can hope to do so effectively by non-violent means. 

The ineffectiveness of moral appeals when substantial social 
justice has not been achieved has two aspects. First, unless one 


1 Non-Violence, I, p. 119. 
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honestly believes that one is concerned about human need in 
one’s own community, one cannot sustain the tranquil concentra- 
tion of mind that gives force to a moral appeal. The satyagrahi 
is inviting his opponent to join with him in a search for the truth 
about relevant human needs. How can such an appeal have any im- 
pact upon those to whom it is addressed if it issues from minds 
which are divided against themselves by the realization that its 
acceptance might uncover much that they would rather keep 
hidden? One can only welcome the stocktaking which a satya- 
grahi claims to be seeking if one is tolerably certain of the verdict 
that must be passed on one’s own stewardship. Again, such 
appeals have no force whatsoever if one’s own integrity can be 
seriously questioned. 

The connexion between non-violence and social justice that I 
have just described is the really essential link between them. But 
they are also connected in a number of other ways, the most im- 
portant of which has to do with social discipline. Non-violent 
defence depends upon the maintenance of a very high level of 
social discipline. But it also rules out many of the devices by 
which this is normally achieved, namely, the exploitation of fear, 
greed, malice, and such like. Consequently, it presupposes the 
development of a truly fraternal society in which social cohesion 
is an expression of community and not a product of latent vio- 
lence, But such a society is impossible in the absence of substan- 
tial social justice.! It follows that a non-violent society must be 
socially just if it is to be disciplined. 

The achievement of a large measure of social justice can also be 
expected to reinforce a community’s will to resist an aggressor, 
first because it strengthens the community’s attachment to its own 
way of life, and secondly because it heightens its sensitiveness to 
injustice. Such a community is more deeply united than any other; 
and such unity makes it easier not only to counter aggression but 
also to discourage it. 

Much of what has been said in earlier chapters bears upon the 
content of social justice as Gandhi conceived it. But these sugges- 
tions cannot be developed here. Suffice it to say that no society 
can be described as socially just in the sense that is a requirement 


1Some conceptions of social justice lie closer to the ideal of fraternity than 
others. But it could be said generally that whether or not a socially just society is also 
a fraternal society, no society which is not socially just could be described as 
fraternal society. 
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of effective non-violence which contains any considerable group 
that is alienated from the rest of the community, seeing itself as 
in some way deprived or neglected either by reason of its relative 
poverty or political helplessness. 

The second and third requirements of effective non-violent 
defence are that there should be a very high level of social disci- 
pline and that this should not depend to any great extent upon the 
traditional methods of law enforcement. These requirements are 
closely connected with the first, as I have already implied. An 
undisciplined society in which there is a multitude of delinquents 
or semi-delinquents is one that is failing to develop any pervasive 
sense of community, and part of the blame for this failure is 
likely to stem from some form of injustice—economic, political, 
educational, or social. Nevertheless, it is convenient to treat of 
this subject in semi-independence, raising questions about the 
means of achieving social discipline which are or are not accept- 
able from the standpoint of satyagraha. It is not implied that a 
society cannot hope to use non-violence effectively until it has 
completely broken with the customary means of maintaining 
social discipline; on the other hand, it is claimed that a great deal 
of progress must have been made in this direction. 

This necessity arises out of the fact that the customary means 
ate bound to undermine the effectiveness of moral appeals. The 
satyagrahi, claiming to base his actions on truth and love, cannot 
hope to impress his opponent if his own community has a penal 
system which can be represented as a tribute either to the neces- 
sity or to the superior effectiveness of violence—one which im- 
poses death penalties, corporal punishment, incarceration in 
morally and psychologically destructive prisons, for instance. The 
use of terror or extreme frustration as means of control is the very 
essence of violence. As for capital punishment, it is tantamount 
to a denial of forgiveness and of the possibility of reform, and it 
erects rigid barriers between offences and offenders—in brief, it 
is the most absolute affront to any policy of reconciliation, and 
hence to the central objectives of any group of satyagrahis. Such 
penal devices have to be entirely abandoned before non-violent 
methods can be used with any prospect of success. 

Again, appeals to acquisitiveness and timidity tend to make 
people increasingly responsive to fear and gain, partly because 
they are being selectively stimulated, and partly because depen- 
dence on such responsiveness makes it essential that the official 
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organs of the community should encourage it in those whom they 
seek to control. But—as was emphasized in Chapters 2 and 3— 
greed and timidity are qualities which unfit their possessors for 
the use of non-violent techniques of social action. If they are 
widely distributed through a population which is offering non- 
violent resistance, they make it extremely probable that whole 
sections of the community will defect or collapse when severe 
pressure is exerted against them. Timid and greedy people are to 
be found in all communities. But their numbers vary from 
period to period and from one community to another. A country 
which bases its defence upon the use of non-violence must do all 
it can to minimize their number; and this is impossible while its 
system of social control rests upon appeals to fear and greed. 
Hence, the intentional displacement of such motives by those of 
mutual service is a vital part of a community’s preparations for 
the use of non-violence. 

But more remains to be said. One must be disciplined if one is 
to continue to resist in the face of daunting appeals to one’s 
timidity and acquisitiveness. One must be still more disciplined 
if one’s resistance is to remain non-violent in the face of extreme 
provocation. And here again the society which habitually depends 
upon fear and greed for the control and discipline of its members 
is likely to prove unequal to the trials of unarmed defence. 
Those who have been brought up to respond to physical fear and 
to expect others to respond to it, naturally turn to violence when 
they wish to have a decisive effect upon the conduct of others. 
They have a profound belief in violence. As for acquisitiveness, 
it necessarily encourages a belief in violence since it aims at a dis- 
tribution of material goods which—because it is unjust. and 
arouses widespread resentment—can only be maintained by the 
constant threat of physical force. 

It is also worth pointing out that any community which 
achieves high social discipline in spite of its renunciation of 
violent means of control is bound to acquire much prestige— 
moral and otherwise—in those communities that continue to 
place their ultimate trust in physical coercion. This is because 
such an achievement will be seen as a reflection of a society’s 
confidence in the justice of its own institutions. This prestige 
must make for greater responsiveness to one’s moral appeals and 
must also discourage aggression. 

Before concluding this sub-section I should perhaps glance at 
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a possible objection based upon what I have been saying. A critic 
may urge against non-violent defence that if its effectiveness de- 
pends on the fulfilment of such exacting conditions as those I 
have described, upon what is a community to rest its security 
while it is moving toward their fulfilment? Is it to continue to 
defend itself by arms until it is ready for non-violent defence ? Or 
is it to rely upon non-violent methods of defence even although 
it cannot yet hope to use them effectively? This difficulty is of a 
common type which takes two main forms, one of which is 
appteciably mote serious than the other. In one form it is a purely 
technical problem of transition. Even in this form, however, it is 
often partially insoluble, for example, in those cases in which 
neglect has been allowed to undermine the effectiveness of one’s 
defences and some time must elapse before up-to-date weapon 
systems can be produced. But in the other form it is a moral as 
well as a technical problem. This is the case when a transition 
cannot be smoothly carried out because one feels morally de- 
barred from using the methods or techniques upon which one 
has been accustomed to rely. Since it is easier to convince people 
that war is now morally intolerable than to persuade them of the 
superior practical merits of non-violent defence, it is safe to as- 
sume that any community which decides to abandon armed 
defence will do so partly on moral grounds. Consequently, it is 
probable that such a community will face the difficulty that I am 
considering in its more serious form. But if this is the case it will 
not be free to prepare for non-violent defence with its weapons 
still in its hands any more than a reformed burglar is at liberty to 
support himself on the proceeds of crime while he is training to 
make an honest living. Is there then no answer to this problem? 
It must be flatly admitted that there is no complete answer. All 
that can be said is that once a community has made a firm decision 
to rely upon a system of non-violent defence this decision must 
give tremendous urgency to the changes which are needed to 
make that system effective, and hence, that it should be possible 
to satisfy the minimum requirements of effective non-violent 
defence in a comparatively short period of time. 

It may also be objected that although I have said a great deal 
about discipline and the abandonment of traditional methods of 
achieving it, I have said very little about how it is to be attained 
in a non-violent community. I do not think that such a criticism 
would be entirely justified, partly because my general approach to 
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this problem has been indicated in a number of places, and partly 
because a full-length treatment of it would seem to be out of place 
in an essay devoted to a topic as many-sided as the search for a 
morally acceptable substitute for armed force. Nevertheless, I 
shall say a little more about it. In my view, indiscipline and crime 
are mainly products of self-estrangement and alienation from the 
community in which one lives. In a non-violent country the main 
emphasis would fall upon their prevention rather than upon their 
cure, the principal instrument of such prevention being the 
creation of institutions pervaded with active concern for the well- 
being of all members of the community. But some degree of fail- 
ure is inevitable. Thus, a non-violent country—like all other 
countries—would be faced with the problem of what to do with 
its unruly and criminal members. It would be obliged to tackle 
this problem on two levels. On the first it would make still more 
intensive efforts to integrate its offenders into the community. 
Such efforts would be made by specialists working within the 
community’s peace brigades. They would form part of the pro- 
gramme of constructive work to be carried out by the commu- 
nity’s defence organizations.! Activities on the second level would 
have a more negative aspect since they would involve the mini- 
mal use of the preventive and deterrent methods which all 
societies have employed to protect themselves from their less 
tuly members. But they would not be preponderantly, let alone 
exclusively negative. For they would still be aimed, not only at 
reclaiming offenders, but also at understanding and learning from 
them. Furthermore, much ingenuity would be expended in trying 
to ensure that their lives were as full and satisfying as was consis- 
tent with public security. In a word, although a non-violent 
community would employ coercive methods to protect itself from 
its less corrigible offenders, its system of self-protection would be 
clearly distinguishable from a system of punishment, first because 
it would not aim at the infliction of avoidable suffering, secondly 
because it would return offenders to the main body of the com- 
munity as soon as it was satisfied that they were prepared to con- 
form with the essential requirements of civilized life, and thirdly 
because it would adopt the same attitude towards its offenders as 
it would adopt towards its external opponents, that is to say, it 
would be as ready to learn as it was eager to teach, recognizing 


1 See also p. 136 where I return to this subject. 
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that even a criminal’s obduracy may be partly based on the per- 
ception of a need which the community is failing to supply. Such 
a system of social control would sometimes necessitate the use of 
a small degree of physical force. But this physical force would be 
applied in accordance with a code which was sufficiently exacting 
to ensure that it would not result in the permanent injury or 
death of those against whom it was directed.! 


PREPARATIONS FOR NON-VIOLENT DEFENCE 


Up till now I have assumed that a non-violent community will 
prepare to defend itself against foreign aggression and that it is 
morally entitled to do so. But this assumption should now be 
briefly examined before defence preparations are considered. For 
it could be maintained that, unless a non-violent community im- 
provises the organization of resistance if and when the need 
atises, it is anticipating that it will be attacked; and this implies 
that it questions the good faith or pacific intentions of its neigh- 
bouts. But Gandhi is in no doubt about the close affinity between 
non-violence and readiness to trust others. Thus, he says of the 
non-violent that ‘such a person or society firmly believes that 
nobody is going to disturb them’. How, it may be asked, can 
pteparations for defence be squared with such a belief?’ 

Yet it is clear that Gandhi thought it permissible for a commu- 
nity to organize a defence system prior to any act of foreign 
ageression. Such a conclusion raises two questions: first, why did 
he take this view, and secondly, did he see these preparations as 
leading to the creation of an instrument specifically designed to 
combat foreign aggression or of an instrument intended to dis- 
charge a variety of functions including that of defence? He ex- 
plicitly answered only the second of these questions, so, in dealing 
with the first I am simply suggesting answers which seem to be 
consistent either with his basic principles or with what he had to 
say about similar matters. 

Three complementary reasons can be suggested for Gandhi’s 
view. First, the organization of defence against aggression can be 
seen as a permissible concession to human weakness. It could be 
said that such a concession is advisable until a large proportion 


t Modern science could long ago have perfected such a system had there been 
any sustained demand for it. Its extreme of violence would be the administering of 
general anaesthetics by means of darts or other small missiles. 

2 Non-Violence, I, p. 265. 
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of the total population are true satyagrahis—men and women 
who could be counted upon to become independent and enduring 
centres of resistance in appropriate circumstances. Such a view 
bears some resemblance to what Gandhi says about the treatment 
of snakes and other animals which human beings have not learnt 
to deal with in a fully non-violent way. Secondly, it could be 
claimed that if a non-violent community refused to organize a 
system of non-violent defence those of its members who were 
not convinced of the superior merits of satyagraha would be en- 
couraged to develop an instrument of armed defence. Finally, it 
can be pointed out, first that the organizational instrument which 
would be used as the basis of national defence in the event of 
aggression can be designed to serve a variety of purposes, and 
secondly that its form can be such as to make clear that, considered 
as a defence system, it is not intended to meet the aggression of 
any particular country. In so far as it has these characteristics it 
implies very little distrust of other countries, and such distrust as 
it implies is a general distrust and not a distrust of any specific 
community. The latter implication is important since there is a 
vital difference between general precautions and precautions di- 
rected against specific persons or groups of persons. Locking 
one’s doors is simply a recognition that theft does occur; it 
accuses nobody in particular of criminal intentions: on the other 
hand, locking room doors when part of one’s house is being 
decorated can be said to imply some doubt of the decorators’ 
honesty—something which they are liable to resent, and which 
may even encourage them to steal if their honesty is not firmly 
rooted.! Moreover, failure to take general precautions can be in- 
terpreted as carelessness rather than as trustfulness, thereby 
lessening other people’s respect for one’s property. Similarly, 
failure to organize a defence system might lead potential aggres- 
sors to question the strength of one’s will to resist. It seems, 
therefore, that preparations for non-violent defence prior to acts 
of foreign aggression cannot be regarded as a departure from 
Gandhian principles—provided that they serve a plurality of 
functions, do not single out any particular country as a likely 
aggressor, and are held to reflect on one’s own community as 
well as upon other people’s. 


1Some of the general issues involved here are discussed in my article, ‘The 
Ethics of Trust’, Philosophical Quarterly (1960). The views I express seem to be 
wholly in accord with Gandhi’s. 
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_ In view of what I have just said it is to be expected that Gandhi 
would maintain that a non-violent defence system should be de- 
signed to fill a number of different roles in the community. In 
fact this was his view. Thus, when speaking of peace brigades 
and similar organizations he always made it clear that they should 
have a central place not only in preparations for unarmed defence 
but also in attempts to advance the unity and discipline of the 
community. He believed, for example, that they should some- 
times act as substitutes for the police as well as for the armed 
forces, helping with the work of avoiding ‘ugly communal 
situations by peaceful means’. 

But the discharge of such functions by no means exhausts the 
significance of peace brigades as Gandhi conceived them. For 
they are to be the very core of a non-violent community, having 
as their members all those who are most fully committed to the 
satyagrahi’s way of life. This becomes clear as soon as one 
examines what Gandhi took to be the essential qualifications for 
membership of a peace brigade. The requirements to which I 
refer are these: 


(i) He or she must have a living faith in non-violence. This is 
impossible without a living faith in God. A non-violent man can do 
nothing save by the power and grace of God. Without it he won’t 
have the courage to die without anger, without fear, and without 
retaliation.... 

(ii) Generally speaking this work of peace can only be done by 
local men in their own localities. 

(iii) The work can be done singly or in groups. Therefore no one 
need wait for companions. Nevertheless, one would naturally seek 
companions in one’s own locality and form a local brigade. 

(iv) This messenger of peace will cultivate, through personal service, 
contacts with the people in his locality or chosen circle, so that when 
he appears to deal with ugly situations, he does not descend on the 
members of a riotous assembly as an utter stranger. ... 

(v) Needless to say, a peace-bringer must have a character beyond 
reproach and must be known for his strict impartiality. 

(vi) Whilst... it might be well if there are some whole-time mem- 
bers, it is not absolutely essential that there should be. 

(vii) There should be a distinctive dress worn by the members of 
the contemplated brigade so that in course of time they will be recog- 
nized without the slightest difficulty.! 


1 Non-Violence, I, p. 145 
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These qualifications are those of a non-violent élite’ the 
members of which would be continuously engaged in ‘experi- 
ments with truth’ in Gandhi’s sense, and in trying to raise the 
life of the community to a level at which it too could be referred 
to, without pretension or exaggeration, as a continuous ‘expeti- 
ment with truth’. 

It is clear that Gandhi’s conception of a peace brigade is that 
of a cellular organization with most tenacious local roots. This 
cellular form is needed if it is to combine two characteristics 
which are essential for effective non-violent resistance, namely 
the unity which comes from unquestioning obedience to the 
country’s leaders, and the capacity to continue a campaign on a 
purely local basis if its central direction is interrupted as a result 
of one’s opponents’ actions. Thus, although the highest import- 
ance is attached to the acceptance of the satyagrahi leadership ‘at 
a pinch every satyagrahi soldier has also to be his own general 
and leader’.2 Non-violent resistance places leaders and communi- 
cations at continual risk. Leaders can be killed or imprisoned by 
one’s opponents almost at will; and a country’s internal communi- 
cations can be almost completely disrupted. Consequently, al- 
though it is desirable that a campaign should be centrally directed 
for as long as possible, it is probable that in the course 
of any large-scale struggle local leaders will be called upon 
to take independent initiatives and to decide the forms of 
resistance without reference to the central leadership of the com- 
munity. 

In this connexion an important distinction is to be made be- 
tween negotiations with one’s opponents and the detailed plan- 
ning of a campaign. It is preferable that both should remain in 
the hands of satyagrahi generals. But when these are imprisoned 
at least part of the planning function must devolve upon local 
leaders. Hence, although the leaders of a non-violent movement 
are physically vulnerable, their ultimate control over a struggle is 
preserved save in extreme eventualities. This is vital, since it is 
dificult to exaggerate the importance of maintaining their 
authority, especially as the sanctions which can be used against 


1 Although an élite it entirely lacks the characteristic of exclusiveness since anyone 
is considered capable of developing the moral qualities which are the main condition 
of membership. 

2 Gandhi quoted by Dhawan, Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandi, p. 207. 

3 What I say here will be qualified and extended in Section H1. 
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the disobedient or undisciplined are far less severe than those 
which are employed by military forces.! 

Peace brigades of the kind that I have been describing were 
never fully organized in India. But much of the preliminary work 
was undertaken. This is described by Shridharani who speaks of 
‘scores of training centres where “village workers” and “social 
servants”? carry on even during the period when Indians are not 
engaged in direct action. There is also the “ Hindustani Swadal”’, 
a great all-India organization for training and maintaining satya- 
grahis.’2 The Khudai Khidmatgars, organized by Khan Gaffar 
Khan, should also be mentioned in this connexion. This was the 
more remarkable in that it drew its members from a people which 
is reputedly one of the most warlike in the world and that it 
achieved a record of disciplined resistance that was unsurpassed 
in any other part of India. 


NON-VIOLENT DEFENDERS AS SUSTAINING A WAY OF 
LIFE 


I have already pointed out that non-violent defence breaks with 
the guard-dog conception of the relations between the com- 
munity and its defenders. Non-violent defenders do not protect 
the community from the outside, fulfilling their function best 
when they affect their community least; they are the very heart of 
the community which they defend. This is like the meeting of 
East and West on the far side of the earth, since—as was remarked 
in Chapter 4—it is those who are most closely associated with the 
methods of violence, who, hitherto, have gone furthest in their 
repudiation of the guard-dog conception. But a non-violent com- 
munity must reject it even more completely than a militaristic 
society. Two reasons can be given in justification of this claim. 
To begin with, if aggression occurs against a non-violent society 
the whole population is likely to be drawn into its defence in a 
far more direct and intimate way than is possible if a community 
protects itself by force of arms. All would be called upon to offer 
non-violent resistance to the aggressors, though not necessarily 
in the same ways or to the same degree. Again, militaristic socie- 
ties are necessarily hierarchical since they seek to dominate other 
societies and express this aim internally through a structure of 


t See Diwakar, Satyagraha, p. 75, for Gandhi’s views on this subject. 
2 Shridharani, War without Violence, Ch, 10. 
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domination within their own community. The prevailing out- 
look in such societies is always favourable to the notion of an 
élite of superior beings who are not only destined to exercise 
dominion over their fellows but are fully entitled to do so. But 
non-violent communities, while recognizing the moral authority 
of such masters of satyagraha as Gandhi himself, utterly reject the 
notion of an exclusive élite. There is nothing inherently superior 
about those who belong to their peace brigades. Their members 
must be carefully chosen. But the qualities governing their selec- 
tion can be developed by those who do not possess them if they 
are sufficiently determined. If they choose, all can become 
front-line soldiers of the non-violent community. 

But what is to be particularly stressed is that the guard-dog 
conception would be rejected by non-violent societies for the 
same reason as it is rejected by militaristic societies, namely, a 
refusal to accept the view that defence preparations are necessary 
but regrettable since they are likely to have inimical effects upon 
the community. For just as soldiers in a Fascist society are held 
to represent and maintain its way of life in a particularly signifi- 
cant fashion, so the members of peace brigades in a non-violent 
society would be thought of as embodying and sustaining the 
values of satyagraha in a higher degree than their fellows. It is 
true that a non-violent community would not wish to engage in 
struggles against other communities even when these struggles 
took a non-violent form. But peace brigades serve many func- 
tions in addition to that of defence; and the forms of training and 
activity which fit them for the task of defending their country do 
not differ significantly from their preparations for other forms of 
service. Consequently, there seems to be no reason why their 
defence preparations should be described as regrettable. 

This goes some way to show that a non-violent system of 
defence is likely to be successful as judged by the first of our three 
criteria: its effects upon the way of life of the community in 
question. But more remains to be said. 

I have already pointed out that peace brigades, as Gandhi 
conceived them, exercise a disciplinary as well as a protective 
function in relation to the community. This is a vital function, 
especially within a non-violent society. But what gives it its 
special significance in this connexion is that it would be exercised 
non-violently, the main emphasis falling upon concern for and 
understanding of the relatively undisciplined, and upon moral 
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appeals to their latent goodwill. Thus, in the exercise of this 
function peace brigades would give a practical demonstration of 
their faith in, and their attachment to, the principles of non- 
violence, thereby tending to reinforce the beliefs of other mem- 
bers of the community and setting them a practical example of 
non-violence in action. 

Peace brigades would also be continuously engaged in con- 
structive work of the kind described in Chapter 3. In a poor or 
undeveloped country such work would be mainly directed to the 
relief of material distress. But in a country such as our own it 
would also take other forms, probably concerning itself mainly 
with the needs of those who felt alienated from the rest of the 
community—young delinquents, the sick, and the lonely. In addi- 
tion it would probably give close attention to the emerging 
problems of affluence, such as the formidable problems connected 
with the growth of leisure. In a word, peace brigades would be a 
revolutionary force within society, continuously working to 
permeate the whole community with the spirit of satyagraha.! 


II NON-VIOLENT POLICIES AND THE 
RISKS OF AGGRESSION 


I now come to the second aspect of a non-violent defence system, 
namely, that which is concerned to minimize the risks of aggres- 
sion. Unfortunately, a full treatment of this subject would go far 
beyond the scope of the present essay since it would involve de- 
tailed consideration of the possibilities of international peace- 
making and of what a non-violent community might do to 
further it. My own programme will be limited to the following: 
an outline of those policies to which a country is more or less 
committed when it adopts a Gandhian defence system; an 
attempt to classify the causes of aggression and to pinpoint those 
which are most important at the present time; and a brief account 
of the reasons for expecting present dangers to be reduced rather 
than exacerbated by the policies which a non-violent country 
should follow. Thus, I shall be dealing with only part of this 
second aspect of a non-violent defence system. 

Nevertheless, the ground to be covered is of vast extent and 


1In this connexion see Kaspar Mayr’s comment on non-violent defence quoted 
by Miller in his Non-Violence, p. 110. 
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complexity, and this section does not pretend to be more than a 
sketchy introduction to the topics with which it deals. 


POLICIES TO WHICH A NON-VIOLENT COUNTRY WOULD 
BE COMMITTED 


The first essential, if a non-violent country is to act in conformity 
with its principles, is to carry through a programme of complete 
unilateral disarmament. The economies of those countries which 
buy the bulk of their arms from abroad would be immediately 
telieved by such a policy. On the other hand, it would cause 
severe dislocation in those countries which manufacture arma- 
ments, or materials used in their manufacture, on a large scale. 
While it would be foolish to make light of the resulting economic 
and social problems, there is no reason to suppose that they could 
not be overcome.! They are similar to those which belligerents 
encounter after any major war; and hence, much is already known 
about how they should be tackled. Furthermore, those countries 
which export armaments manufacture the greater part of their 
own; and a larger segment of their economies is devoted to pro- 
ducing their own armaments than that devoted to producing 
other people’s. It follows that they should experience vast eco- 
nomic gains as this segment of their economies is diverted to 
more productive uses. As for the armed services, these need not 
be immediately disbanded since they could be adapted to serve 
quite different purposes both at home and abroad. Thus, they 
could be used to carry out large-scale civil engineering and 
building projects, such as the construction of dams, power stations, 
new towns, roads. Some of their personnel could also be trained 
in the use of non-violent techniques, helping to form the peace 
brigades that would supply the backbone of resistance in the 
event of aggression. They could also take part in overseas pro- 
grammes of development—schemes for the improvement of agri- 
culture or the medical services, for example. 

A non-violent community would also be committed to liberat- 
ing its colonial territories, if it had any. But this would be done 
in a responsible way, after an adequate period of preparation. 
Such territories would be given every possible economic and 
technical assistance, if assistance was desired. If they depended 
upon the non-violent country for their security they would be 


1 See Melman, The Peace Race, Ch. 9, for a survey of this problem from an American 
standpoint. 
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helped with the organization of their defence, provided that they 
agreed that this should have a non-violent character. If, on the 
other hand, they opted for armed defence consistency would 
demand that they should be left to safeguard themselves. 

A non-violent country would be bound to withdraw from 
alliances or security organizations that involved them in military 
obligations. On the other hand, there is no reason why it should 
not belong to international organizations which reserved the 
right to take military action in certain emergencies provided that 
it was clearly understood that it could not itself take part in such 
operations or help to defray their cost. It would also be bound to 
clear its territories of foreign military bases, taking non-violent 
action against any former ally which refused to withdraw its 
forces or to dismantle its naval or military installations. 

A non-violent country would disband any existing secret 
setvices, retiring altogether from the international game of es- 
pionage and counter-espionage, and encouraging other countries 
to follow its example. Of course it would still face security prob- 
lems in connexion with scientific research. But there is little point 
in discussing such problems in a general way. Suffice it to say that 
the research facilities of a non-violent country, in so far as they 
were not devoted to pure research, would tend to be concentrated 
on problems closely connected with pressing human needs; and 
research policies of this kind would probably throw up fewer 
security problems than those of any major scientific power at the 
present time. 

Commitment to the principles of non-violence must also have 
repercussions in the sphere of international trade. It is obvious 
that a non-violent community should not manufacture armaments 
or profit from any trade in them. But what about trade in raw 
materials or industrial products used in the manufacture of 
armaments ? Or again, what about the sale of strategic materials 
which are to be stock-piled in preparation for possible hostilities ? 
Such questions are similar to those which faced conscientious 
objectors in both world wars when they were asked to serve in 
hospitals or on the land as an alternative to entering the armed 
forces. For even if foreign powers are prepared to have their 
plans scrutinized by those with whom they trade, what guarantee 
can there be that one is not rendering indirect military assistance 
by releasing supplies obtained from other countries? There are 
no clear answers to such questions. All that can be said is that a 
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non-violent community would do what it could to minimize the 
military significance of its trade with other countries. 

Finally, a non-violent community—especially if it has an 
advanced economy and owes a significant part of its wealth to the 
past labours of colonial peoples—would render international 
services of many kinds, particularly to undeveloped countries. 
This assistance would be gradually increased as it began to feel 
relief from the burden of armaments. The task of reconciling the 
population at large to the resulting sacrifices would be one of the 
tasks of devoted satyagrahis. But such sacrifices should be en- 
couraged rather than exacted. Hence, recourse might be had to 
methods similar to those of Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan movement 
in India or to those by which the Danish state church is 
supported! 


CAUSES OF AGGRESSION CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
THE PRESENT 


I shall now attempt to classify the causes of aggression and to 
pinpoint those which are most important at the present time. 

It would seem to be essential to mention the following: ex- 
pansionist policies arising out of an urge to conquer or dominate; 
expansionist policies with an economic basis; active trouble- 
making by those who stand to gain, either economically or 
politically, from outbreaks of war; internal instability; aggression 
based on military expediency; specific disagreements involving 
what are held to be vital national interests; ideological disagree- 
ments; and fear and hatred. It is useful to distinguish each of 
these although some could be subsumed under others or are 
partially or wholly dependent upon the operation of others. 

Policies of territorial expansion are usually accorded pride of 
place in popular discussions of aggression, the assumption being 
that there are always rulers—or ruling groups—whose political 
ambitions demand the conquest of foreign countries. There 
seems to be little doubt that these have been an important cause 
of aggression not only in earlier centuries but also in our own. 
But it needs to be stressed that, even in earlier periods, their 
importance has tended to depend upon the simultaneous opera- 
tion of other causes of aggression. This is because the rank and 
file of a community must usually be offered some kind of reward 


1 See Vinoba Bhave, Bhoodan Yajna (1953). The Danish state church is supported 
by taxes from which the individual can be excused at his own request. 
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if they are to be induced to carry out the self-aggrandizing plans 
of conquerors. 

Expansionist policies with an economic basis have taken many 
forms, some of them involving political domination—and there- 
fore expansionist in more than one way—and others being re- 
stricted to a greater or lesser degree of economic control. Their 
economic objectives also appear to have varied from one period 
to another, the long-term historical movement tending to be 
from overt spoliation to large-scale foreign investment and the 
development of markets for the products of one’s own indus- 
tries.! But this movement has often been further complicated by 
the wish to secure adequate supplies of raw materials, especially 
those affecting one’s military capacity. 

Under the heading of active trouble-making come evil machina- 
tions of many kinds—those of arms dealers such as Sir Basil 
Zaharoft as well as those of agents acting on behalf of govern- 
ments which believe they stand to gain by fermenting trouble 
either within or between foreign countries. 

Internal instability has also been a recurrent cause of aggres- 
sion, either because territorial expansion sometimes enhances a 
leader’s prestige or because a successful war can divert attention 
from failures of policy in other fields. 

Military expediency has frequently given rise to aggression, 
especially in recent times. A noteworthy example of such aggres- 
sion is the allied occupation of Iran during the Second World 
War. | 

Specific disagreements which are believed to involve vital 
national interests have been a still more important cause of 
ageression at all times and places. 

Fear and hatred have a history, and it is always possible to 
trace them to such causes as the menace of expansionist policies 
ot the frustration of national ambitions. Nevertheless, once they 
have been generated they are sometimes so difficult to control as 
to merit separate attention as causes of international strife. Thus, 
it would be difficult to deny that some of the abortive attempts 
to unseat the Soviet Government after the Russian Revolution 
wete partly caused by a widespread epidemic of fear and hatred. 


1 This is, of course, the most controversial subject connected with the causes of 
aggression. See, e.g., Lionel Robbins, Economic Causes of War (1939), which is a 
remarkably balanced sutvey of the main currents of opinion including those of 
Marxist writers. — . : : 
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Finally, ideological disagreements can sometimes lead to 
ageression, especially when the supporters of one ideology be- 
lieve that the exponents of another are committed to policies of 
coercive proselytization, or when the upholders of different ideo- 
logies are disposed to see one another as not simply misguided 
but as actively malignant. The religious wars of the past illustrate 
the dangers of such disagreements, underlining the truth of Rous- 
seau’s dictum that it is very difficult to live at peace with those 
one believes to be damned. 

Although it would be a mistake to claim that any of the above 
causes of aggression is inoperative under present-day conditions, 
it seems true to say that the fundamentals of the present situation 
are such that some of them are no longer likely to disrupt the 
peace of the world. The main features of the present situation 
would seem to be these: the emergence of genocidal weapons; 
the ideological clash between East and West; the world-wide 
collapse of colonialism; the ever-increasing accent on raising 
living standards through industrial development; and the unpre- 
cedented growth in world population. On the face of it, the last 
of these may be said to favour expansionist policies. But it is off- 
set by the fact that population pressures are building up un- 
equally, the populations of the more advanced and powerful 
countries tending to increase at a much slower rate than that of 
the more backward and weaker countries. Unless the major 
powers of Asia take more drastic steps to limit their populations, 
however, they may eventually look covetously at relatively empty 
countries such as Australia. In different ways each of the other 
features I have listed tends to reduce the danger of expansionist 
policies. Larger political units may be formed. But they are un- 
likely to be based upon conquest. For conquest is against the 
grain of a time in which East and West compete with one another 
in dissociating themselves from colonialism, and when the pur- 
suit of affluence through industrial expansion is leading even the 
ideologically biased powers to claim increasing independence 
with a view to widening the prospects of foreign assistance. 
Again, it is obvious that expanionist policies must result in a 
major war; and modern military technology ensures that such a 
conflict would be an unparalleled disaster for all, belligerents and 
non-belligerents alike. The more deadly forms of economic ex- 
pansionism can also be discounted as causes of future struggles. 
The pursuit of material well-being has never been more intense 
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than it is at present. But it is increasingly recognized that this 
must now be a co-operative enterprise, that the more advanced 
countries must aid the relatively undeveloped, and that the ex- 
pansion of foreign markets depends upon political stability— 
something which can no longer be secured through foreign 
control or domination. 

But the present situation is very dangerous, mainly because of 
the mutual suspicion and hostility of the two Great Powers.! 
This has many roots, the most important being their ideological 
rivalry and the colossal military build-up in which it has resulted. 
This rivalry has been given dangerous scope because of the enor- 
mous changes necessitated by the collapse of colonialism. Both 
sides are increasingly tempted to enter the resulting struggles for 
power so as to ensure against adverse developments in the inter- 
national balance of power. And these temptations are sometimes 
aggravated by the leaders of liberated territories who are often 
under pressure from their followers to play East and West against 
one another with a view to extorting the maximum amount of 
economic assistance. On the other hand, in so far as such pres- 
sures ate exerted against ideological commitment they favour 
the growth of independent power blocs which may eventually do 
much to reduce the feverish rivalry of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
But in the meantime so much political fluidity, especially in 
regions which produce vital raw materials and are sometimes 
of direct strategic importance, must result in the multipli- 
cation of specific disagreements affecting the world balance of 
power. 

Summing up then, present dangers of aggression seem to stem 
from a combination of causes, the most important of which are 
ideological rivalry, fear, and hostility, a large number of specific 
disputes, and military expediency. 

All these might affect the security of a community which 
reposed its trust in a non-violent defence system. But there are 
reasons for supposing that the last named, military expediency, 
might well prove to be the greatest danger facing a non-violent 
community. 

1 Some may claim that the aggressiveness of China or the incipient alliance of the 
Asian and African communities against the Caucasian powers is a greater menace to 
world peace than the rivalry of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. But at the present time 
neither of these threats is likely to culminate in a world war while the U.S.A. and 


the U.S.S.R. remain at peace with one another. Hence, it seems too soon to regard 
cither of them as the main threat to world peace. 
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EFFECTS OF NON-VIOLENT POLICIES ON PRESENT 
CAUSES OF AGGRESSION 


Opinion is inevitably divided on the effects upon present dangers 
of such policies as those outlined at the beginning of this section. 
Some take the view that they make aggression all but inevitable. 
Others claim that they must minimize the risks of aggression. 
Two main reasons can be advanced in support of the latter con- 
tention. First, the policies outlined must tend to undermine the 
customary excuses of aggressors. A community which imple- 
ments these policies gives proof of its goodwill and pacific inten- 
tions. It threatens none; and it is prepared to assist any, provided 
that such assistance is consistent with its non-violent principles. 
Secondly, such policies must have the effect of building up not 
only a large fund of goodwill towards the community in question 
but also considerable vested interests in its continued immunity 
from aggression.’ Consequently, any power which attacks such a 
community must stand without excuse before the bar of world 
opinion; and in an ideologically divided world, in which there 
are many developing powers that are not yet firmly committed to 
East or West, there is every reason to suppose that this bar will 
become increasingly important. 

So much can be said in a general way about the effects of these 
policies on the risks of aggression. Something must now be 
added about their probable effects upon the present complex of 
risks described in the previous sub-section. 

They are certain to set at rest any fears which may have been 
aroused in other countries by the community that adopted them. 
As for ideological disagreements, while they do little to lessen 
these they are calculated to reduce their bitterness. Furthermore, 
they ensure that any aggression with ideological roots will have a 
singularly unfavourable impact upon world opinion, seriously 
prejudicing the prospects of the aggressors’ ideology.? Disputes 
over specific issues affecting conflicting national interests would 
also be affected by such measures, both directly and indirectly. 
First, their number would be reduced by the disbanding of secret 
services and the winding up of foreign military bases. Secondly, 

‘In this connexion it is worth reminding ourselves of Switzerland’s immunity 
from Nazi attack. This may well have been due to Switzerland’s usefulness. 

2 Heze one should recall the wholesale resignations from Communist Parties all 


over the world at the time of the Hungarian rising in 1956. No ideologue can dis- 
regard such reactions. 
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the known attachment of the non-violent community to the ideal 
of justice would encourage the hope that an equitable settlement 
of differences could be reached without resort to extreme meas- 
ures. This would lessen the urgency of reaching a settlement in 
many cases, and would also do much to ensure that negotiations 
were carried on in the kind of atmosphere that favours the con- 
cluding of an enduring agreement. Aggression occasioned by 
some prospect of military advantage is perhaps the most serious 
risk faced by a country with a non-violent defence system. How- 
ever, for the general reasons mentioned earlier, even these risks 
ate likely to be diminished by the policies I have outlined. Thus it 
seems improbable that a non-violent country would be attacked 
with a view to some military advantage except in times of war 
when arguments based upon military expediency usually override 
all other considerations and the force of international opinion has 
been weakened by the tendency of non-belligerents to incline so 
markedly to one side or the other as to preclude the possibility of 
realignment.! Hence, an outbreak of hostilities in which it is not 
initially involved probably reduces the security of a non-violent 
country even more than that of countries with systems of armed 
defence. 


II COUNTERING AGGRESSION 


The circumstances of Gandhi’s life were such that he had little 
occasion to discuss the problems of resisting invasion by means 
of non-violence. His country was occupied by a foreign power; 
and it was only towards the end of his life that he had reason to 
question the capacity of that power to meet any attack across the 
frontiers of India. Hence, it was only after the start of the Second 
World War that he turned his attention to the problems with 
which we are now concerned; and even then his discussions of 
them were uniformly brief and lacking in detail. This was partly 
the result of his practical recognition that the defence of India 
was in other hands, and that these were committed to the use of 
arms. But it was also due to the nature of non-violent defence 
which lends itself more easily to detailed preparations than to 


1 Yet even then world opinion cannot be totally disregarded, For example, Irish 
influence in the U.S.A. might have sufficed to save Eire from British occupation 
ptior to American entry into the Second World War even if it had based its system 
of defence upon non-violence. 
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detailed planning. A satyagrahi leader prepares himself over the 
whole course of his life for any struggle in which he may engage. 
But since he must leave himself free to improvise creatively as a 
situation develops he is reluctant to plan his campaign in as 
detailed a fashion as a military commander.! 

Nevertheless, Gandhi discusses three methods of combating 
invasion that do not involve the use of arms: barring the invader’s 
path; scorched earth; and non-co-operation. I shall consider each 
of these, commencing with the second. 

Gandhi explicitly rejected the Russian method of laying waste 
one’s homeland so as to render it useless to the invader.? He gives 
two reasons for this rejection. First it is objectionable on humani- 
tarian grounds. ‘I would far rather leave, if I must, my crops and 
homestead for the enemy than destroy them for the sake of pre- 
venting their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice and even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do so not out 
of fear but because I refuse to regard anyone as my enemy....’ 
Secondly he said it was illogical to use such a method against the 
Japanese when it was not being used against the British. After 
all, they too were invaders. And the mass of Indians would not 
find the situation much changed if the Japanese replaced the 
British. 

It is hard to deny the weight of Gandhi’s first reason if one 
accepts the principles of satyagraha. A policy of scorched earth 
fits into a total struggle such as that between the forces of Hitler 
and Stalin. But it does not fit into a struggle which aims at any 
kind of reconciliation. 

It may be thought that Gandhi fell into inconsistency over such 
policies, since he sometimes advocated the burning of foreign 
cloth. But this is a mistake. The foreign cloth was not burnt so 
as to deny its use to the British; it was burnt to discourage its use 
by the Indians. Since it was the property of needy people, 
burning it in public was also a ritualistic manifestation of tapasya 
or self-suffering. 

Sir Stephen King-Hall also opposes scorched earth methods in 
a book in which he advocates unarmed defence. But he gives 

' Some departure from Gandhian practice is inevitable, however, if satyagraha is 
to be used to counter aggression. See below, pp. 152-4. 

2 See Non-Violence, 1, pp. 388-9. But scorched earth has been advocated by other 
believers in unarmed defence. See, e.g., ‘Towards a Non-Violent National Defense’ 


by J. W. Hughan and Cecil Hinshaw, republished in The Quiet Battle, edited by 
Mulford Q. Sibley (Chicago, 1963), p. 316. 
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different reasons for his opposition, contending first that ‘it is out 
of the question to suppose that a nation will go, as it were, on 
hunger strike to the point of death in order to put the invaders 
in an embarrassing position vis-a-vis world public opinion’,! and 
second that such proposals are not calculated to further the ob- 
jectives of non-violent defence since they are most unlikely to 
have a political impact upon the aggressor. In support of the first 
of these arguments he claims that ‘no mother will deliberately 
allow her child to die of starvation for the sake of defending the 
free way of life’; and in support of the second he contends that 
‘the whole struggle must be kept within the field of ideas’. 
Scorched earth policies, being purely negative, do nothing to 
persuade one’s opponents of the truth or value of one’s ideas; and 
therefore they cannot serve the ends of non-violent defence. 

The issues raised by the first of King-Hall’s arguments are much 
more complex than those raised by Gandhi’s. It is true that it 
would be very difficult to carry a policy of scorched earth to the 
point at which it would create a threat of mass starvation for one’s 
own countrymen. On the other hand, determination of this order 
might well be needed if non-violent resistance were to be suc- 
cessfully undertaken. Hence it could be contended that in stressing 
popular opposition to such a policy King-Hall is either under- 
rating the difficulties of unarmed defence or is implicitly denying 
its feasibility. But it is obvious that unnecessary strains should be 
avoided as should policies that are likely to create intense con- 
flicts of loyalties, and the ruination of one’s homeland would give 
rise to such conflicts on a singularly massive scale. Consequently, 
such an extreme course is impolitic as well as morally questionable. 

King-Hall’s second argument is of even greater weight. The 
effect of scorched earth policies is to insulate the invader from 
the invaded, first because they would tend to reduce the contacts 
between them,? and secondly because they testify to nothing save 
the absolute determination of the invaded to resist the aggressors. 
It is vital to show such determination. But it is also important 
that it should be shown in a way that makes it probable that the 
conflict will take a creative form as the struggle develops; and 
there is no reason to suppose that this will occur if resistance takes 
preponderantly negative forms. 


t Defence in the Nuclear Age (1959), p. 198. 
4 For example, carried to its logical conclusion it would exclude the possibility of 
any co-operation whatsoever between them. 
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Gandhi considers the possibility of halting an invader’s advance 
by barring his way in a non-violent fashion. Thus, on one occasion 
he suggested that satyagrahis might ‘offer themselves as fodder 
for the aggressors’ cannons.... The unexpected spectacle of 
endless rows of men and women simply dying rather than surren- 
der to the will of the aggressor must ultimately melt him and his 
soldiery.’! But in his discussions of this mode of resistance one 
senses that Gandhi is less concerned with its merits than with the 
problem of raising large numbers of people to the level of disci- 
pline which it presupposes. Furthermore, it is very questionable 
whether the use of this method can be reconciled with what 
Gandhi has to say about similar practices in other connexions. 
Thus, he was opposed to the use of dhurna, the practice of sitting 
or lying in the way of those who are attempting to carry out the 
tasks assigned to them by one’s opponents, and indeed speaks 
of this practice as being more objectionable than violence. ‘If we 
fight our opponent, we at least enable him to return the blow. 
But when we challenge him to walk over us knowing that he will 
not, we place him in a most awkward and humiliating position.’2 
It seems clear that there is no significant difference between these 
two sorts of cases. It is true that in the passage I have quoted 
Gandhi is objecting to the use of dhurna against one’s compatriots 
whereas the method I am now examining envisages its use 
against foreign nationals. But a satyagrahi can hardly allow the 
acceptability of a method of social action to turn upon such a 
difference. It might also be said that in one case retaliatory action 
is not anticipated whereas in the other it is more or less probable. 
But this is a difference of degree that will vary greatly from case 
to case. Police action in Britain and the U.S.A. against users of 
dhurna shows that one’s fellow citizens may be hardly less rough 
than some aggressors might be expected to be. The weightiest 
objection to dhurna, however, is the aura of moral blackmail 
which seems to surround it. Its effectiveness depends upon the 
degree to which one’s opponent is averse to brutality. If he is 
sufficiently brutal it is not likely to be effective; if, on the other 
hand, he is relatively squeamish, one takes advantage of his 
scruples, forcing him either to take action that runs against his 
moral grain or to allow himself to be blackmailed into accepting 
one’s terms. This is both morally objectionable and impolitic: 


1 Non-Violence, 1, p. 265. 
2 Quoted by Dhawan, Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 259. 
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morally objectionable, because one is trying to force him to choose 
between alternatives both of which are likely to leave him with a 
sense of diminished moral worth; and impolitic, because few 
things breed more resentment than the attempt to present others 
with such a choice. 

Such methods are also patently ineffective against a modern 
opponent who. can land his troops by parachute or helicopter 
almost anywhere in one’s territory. 

There remain the methods of non-co-operation. These are, un- 
doubtedly, the methods by which Gandhi would have chosen to 
resist an aggressor. 

What is rather less clear is the extent to which he would have 
agreed with the policy of non-co-operation put forward in 1942 
by the American pacifists, J. W. Hughan and Cecil Hinshaw, and 
which can be summed up in the following rules: ‘(i) No services 
ot supplies to be furnished to invader. (ii) No orders to be obeyed 
except those of the constitutional civil authorities. (iii) No insult 
ot injury to be offered the invaders. (iv) All public officials to be 
pledged to die rather than surrender.’! He would certainly have 
agreed that no insult or injury should be offered to the invaders 
and that public officials should resist to the death. But on humani- 
tarian grounds he would have rejected the rule that ‘no services or 
supplies’ should be provided for the aggressors; and he might 
have questioned whether no orders should be obeyed except 
those of the constitutional civil authorities since he did not always 
favour the complete withdrawal of co-operation, and if this is 
sometimes allowable it might be permissible until resistance 
leaders have explicitly ordered it to cease. More probably he 
would have wanted to sum up his general policy in a somewhat 
different way. For the rules which I have quoted can be objected 
to on the ground that they prejudge two vital issues, namely, 
whether resistance should be partial or total, and whether resis- 
tance should be phased, whether, that is, it should proceed accord- 
ing to some agreed time-table. Gandhi did not discuss either of 
these issues in connexion with foreign invasion. What follows is 
simply an attempt to draw out the implications of his principles. 

Total resistance was virtually ruled out by Gandhi since he 
believed that the needs of one’s opponents cannot be ignored, and 
circumstances are possible in which foreign troops might become 
temporarily dependent upon the citizens of an occupied country 


' See Sibley (Ed.), The Ouiet Battle, p. 324. - 
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for food or other essentials. Resistance in India was never more 
than partial, in that, even at the height of the two main periods of 
national struggle, some co-operation continued between resisters 
and officials of the Indian Government. In the event of invasion 
a non-violent community should probably follow a similar policy. 
For example, its leaders might enter into negotiations with their 
opponents over the provision of certain basic services, not leaving 
in doubt the limits which would be placed on the country’s co- 
operation with the occupying forces. Again, resistance might be 
restricted initially to certain segments of the population or to 
certain spheres of activity. It might then be extended in a pre- 
arranged way if the invaders persisted with their plans to occupy 
and subdue the country. Such plans for phased resistance would 
be made known to one’s opponents, ultimata being issued in 
accordance with Gandhi’s practice in India. 

The choice between a policy of total resistance and a policy of 
partial and phased resistance is probably the most fundamental 
connected with unarmed defence.! Both policies have advantages 
and disadvantages. But the balance of advantage seems to lie with 
the policy of partial and phased resistance; and it seems clear, for 
the reasons I have already given, that this is the course which 
Gandhi himself would have preferred. | 

I shall now briefly review its strengths and weaknesses. 

To being with—as I have pointed out above—it seems a 
natural expression of the principles of satya and ahimsa. Resistance 
which has been properly phased allows a community to show 
that it is ready to do justice to its opponents’ case and that it 
seeks to enter into a fundamentally co-operative relationship with 
them. 

Again, such a policy brings the two sides into closer contact, 
thereby creating the opportunity to achieve the conversion of 
one’s opponents. This is an important consideration since it is 
often stressed by those who question the power of non-violence 
that its effectiveness depends upon face-to-face encounters with 
one’s opponents. This is an exaggeration since the force of politi- 
cal and economic non-co-operation does not depend on such en- 
counters. Nevertheless, the moral appeal of non-violence is 
gravely reduced if there is little or no direct contact. Hence, 
other things being equal, the non-violent strategist should always 


1 For an interesting recent discussion of this question see Gene Sharp’s contribu- 
tion to the Peace News pamphlet, Civilian Defence (1964). 
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incline to that policy which is most likely to increase direct 
intercourse between satyagrahis and their opponents. 

Finally, partial and phased resistance allows non-violent resis- 
ters to retain the initiative. If one adopts a policy of total initial 
resistance at best one can only hold fast to that policy—in itself 
an immensely difficult task; if, on the other hand, one’s resistance 
is partial and phased its form and degree can be made to change 
in response to the developing situation. Thus, it can take account 
of what one has learnt about one’s opponents and also of changes 
in the level of one’s own morale. 

It may be urged on the other side, however, that partial and 
phased resistance must produce a blurred impression on one’s 
opponents, leading them to question one’s determination. But 
there are at least two answers to this objection. First, rigid total 
resistance is rather like absolute evil—it is very hard to interpret 
at a practical and everyday level; and it is therefore immensely 
difficult to decide whether it exists or is being achieved. The 
result is that, however paradoxical it may seem at first hearing, 
the edges of partial resistance are less likely to seem significantly 
blurred than those of total resistance. If one claims to have taken 
up a stance of total resistance almost anything can be interpreted as 
a sign of weakening determination; if one’s claims are less extreme 
it is far more difficult for one’s opponent to convince himself 
that one’s resistance is being overcome. Secondly, determina- 
tion is far more impressive when it is combined with fluidity. If a 
community adhered to a policy of partial and phased resistance, 
the whole population moving from one gear of resistance to 
another in response to its leaders’ decisions, it would give a 
demonstration of national unity and solidarity which was far 
more deeply impressive than that provided by a community 
which adhered to a rigid policy of total non-co-operation. 

But it must be conceded that total resistance has one major 
advantage, namely, that it is far more economical in its demand 
for active leadership. Such a policy as that summed up in Hughan 
and Hinshaw’s four rules of resistance is clear and unvarying; and 
this is important when imprisonment or execution may prevent 
one’s leaders from issuing further orders. A more flexible policy 
involves changes from one gear of resistance to another; and such 
changes must be governed either by a pre-arranged time-table or 
by easily recognizable developments, or there must be frequent 
communication between leaders and followers. If the campaign 
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develops in a pre-arranged way some of the advantages of partial 
and phased resistance must be lost; if, on the other hand, its 
control is left in the hands of leaders, it must either suffer severe 
fragmentation—local units pursuing courses of ever-increasing 
independence—or the vulnerability of leaders must be countered 
by resort to secrecy, and this is opposed to one of the fundamental 
tenets of Gandhian non-violence. 

It might be claimed that the horns of these dilemmas can be 
blunted by setting aside this blanket objection to secrecy. There 
can be no doubt that the satyagrahi’s methods have been funda- 
mentally modified if he no longer proceeds by ultimata, that is, 
on the basis of clear declarations of intentions. Secrecy in this 
sphere must therefore be rejected. But why should the satyagraha 
movement not have an underground leadership with an under- 
ground system of communications at its disposal ?1 

Gandhi rejected all such proposals. Thus, towards the end of 
his life he once said: ‘No secret organisation, however big, could 
do any good. Secrecy aims at building a wall of protection 
around you. Ahimsa disdains all such protection. It functions in 
the open and in the face of odds, the heaviest conceivable.’2 

I am sure that Gandhi was justified in rejecting such proposals 
both on grounds of strategy and on grounds of principle. The 
satyagraha method presupposes chosen leaders who hold them- 
selves in readiness to enter into negotiations with one’s oppo- 
nents and who are the known sources of the movement’s ultimata. 
Furthermore, the whole character of a resistance movement 
would be changed if it came to have a secret leadership and an 
underground system of communications. In such circumstances 
the force of its moral appeal would be seriously reduced since this 
is partly dependent on openness and a refusal to protect oneself 
against the machinations of opponents. There must be furtiveness 
and suspicion where there are secrets to be kept, and both are 
fatal to the development of those relationships through which 
satyagraha works its changes. Again, secrets are always insecure. 
If an underground leadership, and the system of communications 
on which it depended, were dragged into the open, it would give 
rise to feelings of triumph on one side and to a severe decline of 
morale on the other, and both these responses would be unfavour- 
able to the future success of the movement. Finally, the existence 

1 Something of this kind is suggested in the Peace News pamphlet Civilian Defence. 

2 Non-Violence in Peace and War, Il, pp. 2-3 
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of secrets must encourage the use of violence both by one’s 
opponents and by the less committed members of the resistance 
movement. 

This complex of problems is better tackled through a combi- 
nation of pre-arranged general plans and local or regional initia- 
tives taken within the framework provided by these general plans. 
Some flexibility is lost through action in accordance with pre- 
arranged general plans. But flexibility is not particularly desirable 
at the level of generality with which such plans should be con- 
cerned.! Thus, a country which bases its defence on the methods 
of non-co-operation must plan the forms and stages of such non- 
co-operation prior to aggression, making clear to every citizen 
the circumstances in which his active resistance begins and the 
forms which this resistance is to take in the various eventualities 
of which account must be taken. Hence, the planning involved 
in unarmed defence is quite complex, not least because its effec- 
tiveness depends upon the active co-operation of the whole 
community. Such plans also safeguard the movement against the 
dangers of fragmentation. If national leaders are imprisoned or 
executed it may be necessary for much non-violent resistance to 
be organized and executed on a local or regional basis. But this 
should not produce a chaotic situation provided that resistance 
continues to follow pre-arranged lines. 

The above suggestions do not involve any departures from 
Gandhian principles, but in some respects they diverge from 
Gandhian practice. They envisage far more detailed general plans 
of campaign than those which were worked out prior to Indian 
satyagraha struggles, and these would also be adhered to more 
rigidly than was the practice in India. Again, overall day-to-day 
control of resistance would be dispensed with. If national leaders 
remained at liberty they would take a very active part in the 
struggle, encouraging resisters and informing them of what was 
happening in different parts of the country. But many of the 
functions which Gandhi often fulfilled in India would either be 
discharged in different ways or would be eliminated altogether. 
Thus, only in acute emergencies would the leaders put forward 
new general plans, and only in exceptional circumstances would 
they assume direct control over the forms and scale of resistance. 
These differences have two vital implications. First, the phases of 


1 Of course, this is only true as a general rule. A really serious collapse of morale 
would produce a situation which demanded flexibility at this fundamental level. 
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resistance would have to be related to foreseeeable eventualities, 
changes from one phase to the next occurring in such and such 
circumstances. If a satyagraha leader remained at liberty he might 
order a change in the form and scale of resistance, letting it be 
known that the appropriate circumstances had now arisen. But it 
must be possible for such changes of phase to be brought about 
without central direction. Consequently, the circumstances in 
which they are to occur must be clearly specified in advance. If 
communications were sufficiently disrupted different regions 
could get temporarily out of step. But there is no reason why this 
should have serious consequences provided that the morale of 
the resistance movement remained unbroken. Secondly, it would 
be impossible for resistance to be ended and recommenced on the 
orders of national leaders. It follows that a country adopting a 
non-violent defence system would not have at its disposal one of 
the main disciplinary devices which Gandhi used in India.! 
These departures from Gandhian practice seem advisable in 
view of the differences between the situation of a country facing 
aggression and the situation of a country, such as India, which 
has long been occupied and controlled by the agents of a foreign 
power. Two of these differences seem to be particularly note- 
worthy. First, a country faced with an aggressor has a perfectly 
clear and unvarying objective, namely, to bring about the in- 
vader’s departure. It is true that the adoption of non-violent 
means may lead to the emergence of further ends such as the 
establishment of some new relationship between the communities 
involved. But this is a further objective and in no way supersedes 
the original aim of the satyagraha campaign. Hence, there is a 
simplicity about the kind of situation with which we are con- 
cerned that is in marked contrast to that which faced Gandhi in 
India. The result is that it can be dealt with—initially at least— 
in a less flexible way. Secondly, although Gandhi, Nehru, and 
many other Indian national leaders were often arrested and im- 
prisoned, the British authorities viewed their control over the 
independence movement with a far more benevolent eye than 
that which an aggressor would turn upon the leaders of resistance 
in an invaded country. The British attitude to Gandhi was far 
more ambivalent than the attitude of aggressors to resistance 
leaders is at all likely to be. It is true that they sometimes set out 
to discredit him, either by circulating slanders or provoking 


1 shall consider the consequences of this implication in Ch. 6, 
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violence.! But they also did a great deal to maintain his influence, 
recognizing that in such a country as India widespread outbreaks 
of violence could only be controlled by a vastly greater army than 
the government had at its disposal. Thus they set out to limit the 
effectiveness of his leadership without attempting to end it. 
Although an aggressor might have some reason for upholding 
the central control of a resistance movement, he would usually 
stand to gain far more from destroying it. So it is very likely that 
he would imprison or execute the leaders of a non-violent country 
at the very start of an invasion, making it impossible for them to 
exercise any direct control over the course of resistance. 

The forms of non-co-operation which should be used as the 
basis of a defence system must depend upon circumstances, for 
example, upon the nature of the country which is invaded and the 
probable reasons for the attack. Consequently, a general discus- 
sion of them is likely to be of very little value. 

There is no reason why the various phases of non-co- operation 
should not be partially rehearsed by a non-violent country both 
locally or regionally and also nationally. In some ways such exer- 
cises would be similar to army exercises. But they would not aim 
at the same degree of realism. Ideally they would also serve other 
functions in addition to that of rehearsing the forms of resistance. 
Thus, they might be combined with some kinds of constructive 
work. For a part of the community they might also be accom- 
panied by religious or quasi-religious rites and observances, in- 
cluding fasting. Finally, they would be suitable occasions on 
which to pledge oneself afresh to act in the strictest conformity 
with the principles of non-violence. 


1 Ample evidence in support of this statement can be culled from Roy Walker’s 
Sword of Gold or from Gene Sharp’s Gandhi Wields the Weapon of Moral Power. 
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Gandhi’s Moral Equivalent : 
An Assessment 


What verdict should we pass on satyagraha considered as the 
moral equivalent of war? To answer this question I must return 
to the criteria listed in Chapter 1. There it was suggested that 
a moral equivalent of war must meet the following demands: it 
should be a method of social action clearly distinct from that of 
armed force; it should not suffer—or should suffer in lesser degree 
—from the moral deficiencies of war; it should be possible to use 
it as an instrument of justice whenever war would normally be 
resorted to; and it should have some prospect of being effective. 

It is clear that satyagraha is a method of social action quite 
distinct from that of armed force. I think it has also been shown 
that it does not suffer from the moral deficiencies of war. As 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn remarked on the occasion of Nehru’s 
death: ‘It is sometimes said that Britain liberated India. In fact 
the reverse is the truth. Gandhi and Nehru liberated us. By 
winning their freedom, they freed us from the ignorance and pre- 
judice that lay behind the myth of Britain’s imperial destiny.’! 
But freedom has often been won without liberating those from 
whom it has been gained. Britain’s liberation was due to satya- 
graha. And a method of resistance which brings greater freedom 
to both sides in a long and sometimes bitter struggle, is a method 
which can be said to have vindicated itself from a moral stand- 
point. Therefore, I shall give no further consideration to the first 
and second criteria. 

What follows, then, is concerned exclusively with the third and 
fourth requirements of a moral equivalent. In Section I I shall 
discuss some questions connected with the third, namely, with 
the need to be able to use such an equivalent in all those situations 
in which armed force would normally be used. In Section II I 


1 The Guardian, 29 May, 1964. 
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shall try to show that a non-violent defence system can be effec- 
tive. I shall not deny, however, that such a system must overcome 
vety serious difficulties. The most serious of these will be 
considered in Section II. 


I SATYAGRAHA AND ARMED FORCE: WHEN 
THEY CAN BE USED 


It seems obvious that satyagraha satisfies the third criterion of 
moral equivalence. But many champions of non-violence would 
claim that it does more than this. They would say that satyagraha 
can be resorted to in any situation involving injustice, that in 
some situations of this kind armed resistance is impossible, and 
hence that satyagraha is better adapted than armed resistance to 
the role of ‘ultimate instrument of justice’. It is these additional 
claims that I now wish to examine. 

It should first be noted that the last of these three assertions is 
ambiguous, for it can be interpreted either as a claim to greater 
effectiveness or as a claim to wider applicability. Its importance, 
on the latter interpretation, must turn on whether we take a 
purely utilitarian view in morals and politics. If we do take such 
a view it is irrelevant unless it implies a claim to greater effective- 
ness; if, on the other hand, we qualify the utilitarian position in 
any way it is potentially important even if no claim to greater 
effectiveness is involved. I shall comment briefly on both these 
interpretations, commencing with the claim that non-violent 
methods are more widely applicable than those of armed defence. 

If one accepts—as I do—the Kantian dictum that ‘ought im- 
plies can’, it may be questioned whether such a claim is intelligible. 
If we ought always to resist injustice, it is always possible to re- 
sist it; if it cannot always be resisted, there are times when it is 
not our duty to resist it. Thus, if the assertion is interpreted to 
mean that non-violence enables us to do our duty where previ- 
ously this was impossible, it must be denied that it makes sense. 
But if we say that it is our duty to resist injustice whenever this is 
possible, regardless of whether our resistance can hope to be 
effective, it might be claimed that satyagraha is superior to armed 
resistance in that it widens the range of occasions on which resis- 
tance is possible. Such a contention would be mistaken, however. 
For if we disregard the requirement that resistance be effective, 
violence stands on a level with non-violence. The amount of 
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possible violent resistance may sometimes be very small. But it 
can never be reduced to vanishing point. Thus, it is always 
possible to resist injustice violently just as it is always possible to 
resist it non-violently. 

On the first interpretation the claim may be said to amount to 
the following: that the range of situations in which satyagraha 
may prove to be effective is wider than that of armed resistance 
since it includes all the situations in which violence might be 
effective plus other situations in which it is strictly predictable 
that violence would be unavailing. It is hard to evaluate such a 
contention at this stage of my argument since it must be affected 
by the findings of later discussions. But one can go some way 
towards an evaluation by considering two possible claims: that 
satyagraha always has some prospect of being effective even when 
used in the most unfavourable circumstances; and that there are 
many situations in which violent methods of social action cannot 
hope to succeed. There are quite a number of points that can be 
adduced in support of these assertions. First, even single resisters 
have sometimes non-violently opposed despotic regimes with 
some degree of success when their personal qualities have been 
sufficiently impressive. Had they chosen to offer violent resistance 
in such circumstances there is every reason to suppose that they 
would simply have been eliminated. This is because the effective- 
ness of violence usually depends upon the achievement of victory 
whereas the use of non-violence sometimes brings about a situa- 
tion in which the victory—defeat dichotomy is forgotten and a 
generous settlement becomes at least a possibility. Thus, in the 
case of non-violence effectiveness depends upon conversion and 
concession as well as upon some degree of coercion, whereas in 
the case of violence it usually depends upon coercion alone. 
Secondly, although effective satyagraha can be said to depend 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions listed in Chapter 5, these 
seem to be of a moral rather than of a material kind. The require- 
ments of effective armed resistance ate material as well as moral. 
Hence, the fulfilment of the requirements of effectiveness can be 
said to rest more with the resisters themselves in the case of non- 
violent than in the case of violent resistance. 

None of these points is to be regarded as clearly decisive. The | 
personal qualities of those defeated in war have sometimes 
touched the hearts of victors, and conquerors have occasionally 
shown magnanimity for reasons of principle or of common 
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prudence. But it would be very difficult to deny that each has 
considerable force, and I am therefore disposed to conclude that 
such claims should be upheld. 

It must be added, however, that this conclusion has little bearing 
on the problem of choosing between armed and non-violent systems 
of defence. Indeed, there is no reason why it should be contested by 
someone who maintains that armed defence must be the final 
instrument of justice. For it is open to such a person to assert that 
although non-violence offers soME prospect of effectiveness over 
a broader field than that offered by armed resistance, whenever 
there is a serious prospect of military action proving to be effec- 
tive its prospects of success are superior to those of non-violence. 
Violence cannot hope to gain negroes their full civil rights; there- 
fore campaigners for civil rights should use non-violent methods 
of social action. But, the argument might continue, communism 
can be mote effectively resisted by arms than by non-violence; 
hence, our ultimate faith should be placed in armed defence. Of 
course, if an irremediable military imbalance were to develop the 
situation would be changed. Trust in non-violence would then 
be rational. That is not the present situation, however, and if we 
play our cards with intelligence and courage a serious choice 
between non-violence and armed defence need never arise. Con- 
version may be morally superior to coercion as a means of gaining 
one’s ends. But, granted a sufficiency of arms, it is far less reliable. 
So why place one’s fate in the lap of the gods when it might repose 
in one’s own strong arm? 

Such reasoning will appeal to many—if its premisses are once 
accepted. Thus, even if the claims I have been considering are 
well based they need not disturb a believer in armed force pro- 
vided either that he is a utilitarian or that he inclines to the view 
that the general moral superiority of non-violent means does not 
entirely offset the greater effectiveness of violence. 


TT SATYAGRAHA: Wie eMAY BE 
EFFECTIVE 


In this section I shall first explain the limitations of my approach 
to the question of satyagraha’s effectiveness, and then go on to 
detail the various pressures and appeals which non-violence in- 
volves and the reasons for supposing that they may have a 
favourable influence on one’s opponents’ actions and policies. 
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This programme is meant to bring out the many-sidedness of 
satyagraha. But it must be remembered that, if non-violent 
methods are used with scrupulousness and intelligence, these 
pressures and appeals complement and mutually reinforce one 
another. Two aspects of this complementarity are particularly 
important. First, it is hard for any opponent to ignore the moral 
appeals which lie at the heart of satyagraha because they result in, 
or are accompanied by, economic and other pressures of a poten- 
tially powerful kind. Secondly, the more coercive of these pres- 
sutes ate limited and controlled in satyagraha because they are 
intended to emphasize, rather than to take the place of, the moral 
appeals with which they are united. Ideally, then, the various 
pressures and appeals which constitute Gandhian resistance, run 
together to form a blend that loses none of the character of a 
moral appeal for its being the case that it exerts severe pressure 
upon the satyagrahi’s opponents. 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ARMED AND NON- 
VIOLENT DEFENCE SYSTEMS: THE. POINTLESSNESS OF A 
GENERAL COMPARISON 


The task of this chapter might be seen as that of comparing armed 
and unarmed defence from the standpoint of effectiveness. But 
is it possible to institute a useful general comparison of these 
different kinds of systems ? Grounds for questioning its feasibility 
have already appeared in that it has been suggested (p. 101) 
that defence systems should possess three kinds of effectiveness 
and that these are partially independent of one another. Even if 
one could assert that non-violent defence systems were always 
superior to systems of armed defence in two of these respects and 
always inferior in the third, what conclusion would follow as 
regards the defence of any particular state? Clearly, everything 
would depend upon the particular circumstances of the state in 
question. But such sweeping claims could never be substantiated. 
Non-violent defence systems may tend to be far more effective 
than systems of armed defence in upholding a democratic way of 
life, yet there may be some exceptions to this tendency. Hence, 
even if vastly more evidence were available with regard to the 
relative merits of unarmed defence, and it were possible to draw 
up a list of such tendencies, it would still be impossible to assert 
that the special characteristics of a country’s situation could be 
disregarded and that defence systems of this or that sort had 
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decisive advantages for all present-day communities as judged in 
terms of effectiveness. Furthermore, I have already rejected such 
sweeping claims on the grounds that different ways of life have to 
be defended in different ways and that a non-violent defence sys- 
tem cannot hope to be effective unless the community to which it 
belongs meets a number of exacting internal requirements. Even 
if a community were free to assess particular threats separately, 
sometimes meeting them with armed force and sometimes with 
non-violent resistance—and this is clearly impossible—treally firm 
conclusions could seldom be reached. The prospects of military 
success may be precisely calculable in some cases. But the risks 
of aggression in any given situation are far less easy to calculate, 
as are the risks of undermining a certain way of life if one defends 
it by this or the other means; and the prospects of non-violent 
defence are still more difficult to assess. It seems to follow that a 
direct, general comparison of the effectiveness of violence and 
non-violence should be avoided. 

Other possibilities remain, however. First, one might draw 
attention to the general grounds for questioning the effectiveness 
of large-scale military operations under present-day conditions; 
secondly, one might point out the weaknesses in the theory of 
nuclear deterrence which is usually adduced as an answer to the 
case against armed defence; and thirdly, one might give reasons 
for supposing that non-violent defence has reasonable prospects 
of success—provided that its internal requirements are satisfied. 
The first stage of this programme was partially undertaken in 
Chapter 1 and the second will be touched upon in Chapter 7. In 
the present section I shall try to carry out part of the third stage, 
endeavouring to show that a non-violent defence system can deal 
effectively with aggression. 


MORAL APPEALS: CAN THEY BE EFFECTIVE? 


Much has already been said in Chapters 2 and 3 about the nature 
of the moral appeals which occupy the central place in a satya- 
graha campaign. Hence, in what follows I shall simply discuss the 
possible effectiveness of such appeals. I shall begin with some 
remarks about the effectiveness of moral appeals in general. I 
shall then turn to specifically Gandhian appeals and claim that 
their special features are likely to make them more effective than 
other kinds of moral appeals. Finally, I shall consider some 
objections. 
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It should first be admitted that the force of moral appeals is 


never irresistible. If it were they would cease to be moral. For it 
is essential to the nature of a moral appeal that it calls for a res- 
ponse that can be given or withheld by those towards whom it is 
directed. This is precisely why so many are disposed to regard 
them as a political absurdity. 

Yet—as we have already seen—non-violent methods of resis- 
tance have often met with success; and this success has been 
partly due to responsiveness to moral appeals. Nor can this 
responsiveness be regarded as surprising, in spite of the immense 
amount of downright wickedness and unenlightened selfishness 
to be found in the world. For moral standards of one kind or 
another are a central concern of all communities as is evidenced 
by the vast quantities of time, money and effort which are con- 
tinuously expended in self-justification.! Part of this enormous 
sum of human effort is spent in an endeavour to reassure other 
people; but a still larger part of it is spent in an endeavour to 
reassure ourselves. 

Even the actively malignant are partial to moral cosmetics—to 
deceive themselves as well as others—as we are reminded by the 
cynical old rhyme: 


The devil was well, the devil a fiend was he; 
The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be. 


A film of Hitler in his last phase, which the B.B.C. televised in 
1964, is suggestive in this connexion. He is seen inspecting the 
latest conscripts of the German Army. The recruits are very 
young and Hitler pauses to pat their shoulders, trying to smile 
with fatherly benignity. He has clearly become a sick devil, quite 
different from the brutal leader of the great speech and parade 
days of his zenith. These pictures can be seen as a powerful vindi- 
cation of the arms by which he was brought to this condition. 
But they can also be seen as a belated recognition, by one of the 
most malevolent beings of whom we have any record, that even 
his system of education and training had not destroyed the res- 
ponsiveness of Nazi youth to what was a bastard moral appeal, 
and that those whom he was barely any longer in a position to 
command might still be induced to follow him out of a mis- 
guided sense of loyalty, of love, or even of compassion. Again, 


1 Moral standards are, of course, essential to the survival of any community. See 
P, F. Strawson’s article, ‘Social Morality and Individual Ideal’, Philosophy (1961). 
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while courage and pride may prevent a wicked man from begging 
for mercy it may be doubted whether cynicism has ever done so. 

On grounds such as these, as well as on the basis of the suc- 
cesses already attributable to non-violence, it seems clear that 
none of us entirely discounts the effectiveness of moral appeals 
even if many of us are only prepared to rely upon them as a 
painful last resort. 

But there are reasons for believing that the effectiveness of the 
satyagrahi’s moral challenges surpasses that of other moral 
appeals, this greater impact arising out of their special character- 
istics. A Gandhian appeal operates on two levels,! not only 
challenging opponents to recognize the justice of a certain cause 
but also to develop an attachment to satya itself, thereby entering 
into a co-operative inquiry into human needs. It also attaches 
mote importance to a co-operative pursuit of truth than to the 
recognition of the truth which the specific cause is thought to 
represent. Thus, it holds particular disagreements in perspective, 
insisting that a fundamentally co-operative relationship is pos- 
sible between those who disagree about even the most important 
specific issues. Such a general appeal draws power from many 
sources including the latent co-operativeness of the other party 
and his desire to justify himself both in his own eyes and in those 
of other people. To reject such an appeal out of hand is to dis- 
credit oneself. On the other hand, to accept it is to open the way 
for a less prejudiced consideration of the satyagrahi’s case on the 
disputed issue. 

The two-tier character of a Gandhian appeal also underlines 
the respect in which one’s opponent is held. Such respect is im- 
plicit in all genuine moral appeals. But clearly a general invitation 
to respond to the truth about human need—provided that it 
springs from a genuine belief that it may be accepted—presup- 
poses more respect than an invitation to attend to the truth about 
those human needs which are relevant to a specific issue. Such 
respect also reinforces the strength of a moral appeal, especially 
if it is shown by those whom we ourselves are bound to respect. 

Finally, the satyagrahi’s openness, his readiness to consider his 
opponent’s case, and the emphasis upon ‘the facts’ which is im- 
plicit in his attachment to the Gandhian conception of truth, all 
serve to make it difficult for his opponents to view the conflict as 
a naked confrontation of wills. Although the satyagrahi is 


1 See Chapter 2, Section III. 
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unyielding in his determination to resist injustice, he can be said 
to be reality-orientated; and such an orientation tends to dis- 
courage the stubbornness, caprice, and prejudice which often 
stand in the way of an enduring settlement of differences. 

Many would be disposed to accept at least some of the above 
claims, conceding that Gandhian moral appeals have great force 
in favourable circumstances. But they would still insist that satya- 
gtaha cannot be offered with solid hopes of success in situations 
of certain kinds. Leo Kuper, in his very able book, Passive Resist- 
ance in South Africa,! has listed a number of factors that militate 
against the effectiveness of moral appeals, clearly implying that 
the use of Gandhian methods when these factors are operative 
falls outside the scope of rational strategy. He points out that an 
ideology of racial superiority can lessen the force of any moral 
appeal which emanates from racial inferiors. He then goes on to 
say that the tendency to ignore moral appeals in such circum- 
stances is reinforced by the tendency to shelter behind the collec- 
tivity to which one belongs. For ‘the collective behaviour assists 
the individual to suspend certain norms by which he ordinarily 
governs his behaviour, and to soothe his conscience by hiding 
behind the decision of the group’.? 

The importance of these points in some situations is undeni- 
able. Racialist doctrines, like beliefs in one’s social superiority, 
are very difficult to destroy because the claims to higher status 
embodied in them are not accompanied by claims to any specific 
superiority that might be tested and dissolved by reference to the 
evidence. They are even consistent with the recognition that one 
is inferior in any of an indefinite number of specifiable respects. 
But such inferiorities are usually recognized with a bad grace, the 
tendency being to treat them as relatively unimportant as is done 
when intelligence or intellectual ability are dismissed as ‘mere 
cleverness’ or ‘native cunning’. Moral qualities, however, are very 
difficult to dismiss in this way. Indeed, marked resistance to the 
customary techniques of deflation is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of such qualities. There are many reasons why this 
should be so, not the least of them being that moral attributes 
qualify men as men and not as Britons, blacks, biologists, etc. 
This capacity that moral qualities possess to resist efforts to under- 
value them, together with the fact that they qualify men as men, 
make them the most effective basis from which to launch appeals 


1 See Ch. 3 of Kuper’s book. 2 Kuper, op. cit., p. 88. 
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that go over the heads of race, party, class, and nation, achieving 
a man-to-man reception. Racialist doctrines can lessen the force 
of such appeals. But it is very doubtful whether they can alto- 
gether destroy it if they are persisted in steadily in defiance of 
suffering and danger. 

Kupetr’s second point is of wider significance and deserves very 
close attention from anyone who is concerned to improve the 
prospects of non-violence. One community can address a moral 
appeal to another. But it cannot hope to meet with a favourable 
response unless it shatters the mask of collective will and finds its 
way into the minds and hearts of individual opponents. Conse- 
quently, it is a large part of the satyagrahi’s task to draw out 
gteat numbers of individual opponents from behind the com- 
munal face which they turn upon members of other communities. 
Issues have to be selected and dramatized in such a way as to distil 
as many individuals as possible from the collective fog of opposi- 
tion, men and women being returned to their particular skins and 
made to carry the full burden of their moral doubts and qualms. 
This process will be far more difficult when one is dealing with 
members of a totalitarian community than with people imbued 
with democratic and individualistic traditions. Nevertheless, non- 
violent methods have been used with some success against mono- 
lithic societies;! and it must be remembered that although such 
communities may crack less readily than democratic societies 
they probably break more easily. This is principally because they 
ate relatively unresourceful in the techniques of government, rely- 
ing mainly on brutality and indoctrination. Both these dependen- 
cies make them potentially vulnerable in the face of non-violent 
resistance, the first because the armoury of despotism is usually 
empty once its brutality has been withstood, and the second be- 
cause the closed mind is irritated to madness when the smallest 
alien body is once lodged inside its skull. It is hard to withstand 
brutality just as it is hard to penetrate a closed mind; and there- 
fore it is very difficult to produce fissures in the smooth casing of 
a totalitarian regime. But if this is once achieved the resulting 
damage is far harder to rectify than corresponding oe 
inflicted upon a democracy. 

Two comments should be made on Kupet’s second ara 
First, there is a tendency to become an individual when one is 
faced with individuals. Hence, it is a large part of the satyagrahi’s 


1 See, e.g., Gene Sharp’s pamphlet, Tyranny Could Not Quell Them. 
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method, when dealing with collective substitutes for conscience, 
to individualize himself, giving a sharp impression of moral 
independence. An official mask can often be pierced even by 
ordinary individualism; there are, for example, those cases in 
which a person of strong individuality, refusing to present an 
edited version of himself even to a bureaucrat, has elicited a 
response which is personal as well as official. But the art of con- 
juring an individual out of an official is easier than that of con- 
juring a self-regulating conscience out of a man in soldier’s 
uniform, and the latter requires a stronger magic. Unfettered 
idiosyncrasy and the techniques of ‘putting oneself across’ are of 
little avail: what one needs is not personality in the popular sense 
but ‘being ’—the moral weight that comes from personal integrity 
and dedication. In brief, the moral appeals of satyagraha depend 
for their effectiveness on the moral qualities of those from whom 
they come. This is to say, one must not only use the right methods 
one must also be the right man. Thus, the achievements of non- 
violence in India owe as much to Gandhi’s moral greatness as to 
the techniques of satyagraha themselves. But it should be added 
that the right method, if persisted in, can do much to produce the 
right man. 

Secondly, the moral retreat that is involved in sheltering behind 
collective decisions is partly a product of fear—fear of one’s com- 
patriots as well as of the enemy. And so anything which tends to 
lessen such fears must tend to lessen the impulse to take moral 
shelter behind public decisions. But satyagrahis do not threaten 
the well-being of their opponents; on the contrary, they seek to 
establish a relationship with them which will be advantageous to 
both sides. It is true, of course, that an unjust opponent may fear 
the loss of class or racial privileges. But this threat is limited, for 
the satyagrahi has no intention of reversing the roles of oppressor 
and oppressed. Therefore, although the satyagrahi may be feared 
by those to whom he is opposed, his aims will seem less menacing 
than those of almost any other opponent. Out-and-out commit- 
ment to the principles of non-violence is very important in this 
connexion. It is easy for opponents to see non-violence as a pre- 
liminary form of resistance, one that will be succeeded by armed 
force used with revolutionary objectives when it has solidified and 
expanded opposition to a sufficient extent. Hence, the non-vio- 
lence of mere expediency is itself inexpedient. The possibility of 
such developments has been widely appreciated by those faced 
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with non-violent resistance, for example, by the British in India 
ot the Union Government in South Africa. It can even do a great 
deal to stultify the effects of non-violence. For a wily opponent 
may tecognize that although the objectives of violent revolution 
will be less favourable to his interests than those of a satyagraha 
movement, armed force may be easier to crush than widespread 
non-violent resistance, especially if provocative action is used to 
tempt resisters into over-precipitate insurrection. Hence, he may 
resist non-violent change with greater determination, hoping that 
the character of the resistance movement will alter, enabling him 
to defeat it in a really decisive way. Fears of one’s compatriots or 
of their leadership are much harder to set at rest, especially if their 
ruthlessness is well attested. But it may sometimes be possible to 
modify one’s campaign in such a way as to make use of class and 
other divisions among one’s opponents, support being offered to 
those who are being unjustly treated by their own community. 
Such support, could, in favourable circumstances, do something 
to lessen the fear of tyranny, clearing the way for greater respon- 
siveness to moral appeals. But it must be made clear that it is 
conditional and limited; that it can be given only in conformity 
with the principles of non-violence and that it cannot exceed the 
bounds of social justice. 

It should also be remembered that moral qualms are less likely 
to disturb those who are simply defending the status quo than those 
who are invading a foreign country which has given no legiti- 
mate cause for offence. The British could make out a case for 
being in India, having done something to improve the living 
conditions of its inhabitants and having brought it a long period 
of immunity from aggression; similarly, the white supremacists 
of South Africa can advance a twisted case! for their privileged 
status, having opened up the country and done so much to further 
its development. But what excuse can be made for invading a 
non-violent country which is pursuing neighbourly policies to- 
wards surrounding countries ? In brief, the force of a satyagrahi’s 
moral appeals may actually be greater when he is defending what 
is just than when he is attacking an accepted injustice. 

Those who deny that moral appeals can be effective in such 
circumstances are taking up a stance of drastic pessimism. They 
are making one or more of the following sweeping claims: that 


1] say ‘twisted’ because it is absurd to claim exclusive rights to the fruit of past 
labours on the ground that one’s skin is of a certain colour. 
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governments, or governments of certain kinds, are not respon- 
sive to moral appeals; that no government, or no government of 
certain kinds, is affected by the responsiveness of its nationals to 
moral appeals; or—a still more extreme claim—that those who 
have been brought up in societies of certain kinds are quite un- 
responsive to such appeals. All these doctrines have implications 
which require the wholesale cancellation of human hopes and 
aspirations; and none seems to square with the evidence of 
history. The more extreme have the character of terror-induced 
fantasies. Marxist communism—to choose the most obvious illus- 
tration—is certainly ruthless but it is no more indifferent to moral 
considerations than Western liberal democracy. Indeed, it is a 
complementary system of social organization, enshrining those 
aspects of social justice which the West has chosen to neglect. 
Man’s hope lies in combining the moral insights of both systems, 
creating a society which offers economic justice as well as the 
liberties of a democratic community.! The struggle between them 
is, on both sides, a struggle for greater justice as well as for the 
perpetuation of injustice; and man’s survival depends upon the 
recognition of the moral capabilities of both. As for the amorality 
of governments, in an age in which more and mote assistance is 
given by one country to another—for reasons of concern as well 
as of prudence—it is an evident absurdity.? It is not so long ago 
since the demands of social justice elicited little response in our 
own community beyond that of private charity; now the ears of 
government have grown sufficiently acute to pay them some 
attention even when they come from regions beyond our own 
frontiers. Governments still have sharper ears for the language of 
power than for the language of human need. But this high-fre- 
quency deafness is not so extreme as to rule out responsiveness to 
moral appeals—especially when, as in the case of satyagraha, 
opposing governments are also being addressed in voices of much 
lower pitch. 

In my view, then, it is not true to say that moral appeals 
cannot hope to influence the policies of a satyagrahi’s opponents 
even when they are led by hardened aggressors. This seems to be 
true even when they are unaccompanied by pressures and appeals 


1 The quoted remarks of the Hungarian ideologist, Dr. Istvan Szirmai, suggest 
that some communists are beginning to recognize that they can learn from the 
liberal democracies. See The Guardian, 15 Match 1965. 

2 In this connexion R. S. Downie’s notion of government as a moral intermediary 
is of much interest. See his Government Action and Morality (1964), Ch. 5. 
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of other kinds. In the case of satyagraha, however, they are com- 
bined with active resistance that it is impossible to ignore; and 
this gives them an effectiveness which they might otherwise lack. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF QUASI-MORAL APPEALS 


This far I have been dealing with the pure moral appeal of satya- 
graha. But satyagraha combines this appeal with a number of 
psychological pressures, which, because they have moral signifi- 
cance, can be termed quasi-moral appeals. These have often been 
confused with the pure moral appeal; indeed, there are passages 
in Gandhi’s writings which suggest that he was sometimes guilty 
of this confusion.! This is unfortunate since undue accent on 
these quasi-moral appeals can result in a quite misleading con- 
ception of the nature of satyagraha. It must be admitted, however, 
that an absolutely clear line cannot be drawn between them. 

The pressures or appeals to which I refer are sufficiently indi- 
cated by the following: compassion induced by the sight of un- 
merited suffering ; revulsion at recognition that one is responsible 
for this suffering; and revulsion at recognition that one is re- 
turning the evil of active enmity for the good of friendliness and 
active concern. The ways in which it is hoped that these pressures 
will affect one’s opponent have been very tellingly described by 
the French psychoanalyst, Maryse Choisy: 


All the dynamism of non-violence consists in the fact that it succeeds 
in totally liquidating the non-violent person’s unconscious guilt feel- 
ings, while at the same time in the same degree it activates the oppo- 
nent’s guilt. And it is this bad conscience of the other which makes 
him more vulnerable. But in the degree that the non-violent person 
acts out of love, not only has he brought the other’s guilt to con- 
sciousness but he has made him Accept this guilt. It can no longer 
change into paranoid projection. On the contrary, it inhibits the 
ageressive ¢/an. Because at the instant when it manifests itself, it feels 
itself already forgiven by the non-violent one. 


These pressures are particularly important when the satya- 
gtahi is in contact with relatively simple, uneducated, or misin- 
formed people, first because they lack the psychological sophisti- 
cation that enables one to resist such pressures, and secondly 
because they may not have sufficient background information to 
respond very readily to his pure moral appeal. People of higher 


1 See, e.g., his Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 17. 
2 Yogas et psychoanalyse, p. 240. Quoted from Miller’s Non-Violence, p. 158. 
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psychological sophistication may actively resent these quasi- 
moral appeals, taking them for a species of moral blackmail and 
thereby modifying the psychological movement which Maryse 
Choisy describes. It is partly because they are open to this un- 
favourable construction that it is important to distinguish them 
from the satyagrahi’s pure moral appeal. 

Another reason for insisting on this distinction is that undue 
emphasis on the ¢apasya or self-suffering aspect of Gandhian satya- 
graha has led critics to see it as unhealthily masochistic, supposing 
that the satyagrahi courts suffering, seeking martyrdom and dis- 
comfort when these might have been avoided without loss of 
honour. Kuper is one of the more notable writers who have 
arrived at this erroneous conclusion. Thus, he says of Gandhian 
satyagraha: [Suffering] is a positive value; it is actively sought. 
Mottification of the flesh is regarded as a condition of spiritual 
progress; self-purification is to be achieved through suffering.’! 
This passage not only over-emphasizes the role of suffering in 
satyagraha; it confuses two quite different things, namely, the 
pursuit of discipline and spiritual insight through mortifying 
one’s own flesh and actively courting the kinds of suffering 
which are inflicted by other people. The former is certainly part 
of Gandhi’s system of training for satyagraha, and can only be 
reasonably objected to by those who question its efficacy; the 
latter is psychologically unhealthy and also unjust to one’s oppo- 
nents since it gratuitously increases their sense of guilt. Further- 
more, Kuper’s interpretation of satyagraha turns it into a self- 
contradictory system of social action, since, if pain is welcomed 
by non-violent resisters, why should one expect it to soften the 
hearts of one’s opponents ? If suffering of this kind has a positive 
value those who inflict it upon the satyagrahi can be said either 
to be doing good or to be doing him good; and Gandhi would 
have denied the truth of both alternatives. It is true, of course, 
that he would have said that the acceptance of such suffering 
without bitterness is good. But that does not imply that the 
satyagrahi should seek such suffering. On the contrary, unless he 
is disposed to avoid it there is nothing commendable about his 
accepting it without bitterness when he is unable, or obliged not 
to, avoid it. Again, no system of social action which is concerned 
to meet human need can attach positive value to suffering, except 
in those cases where it can be shown that the satisfaction of our 


1 Kuper, Passive Resistance in South Africa, p. 79. 
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more fundamental cravings is furthered by the refusal to satisfy 
less fundamental cravings. Gandhi wanted to reduce human 
suffering, not increase it; and hence, a satyagrahi is only justified 
in increasing his own suffering if the effect of this is to reduce that 
of his opponent. 

Nevertheless, Kuper has much that is of value to say about 
possible responses to the sufferings that may result from adher- 
ence to the principle of sapasya. He distinguishes the following 
unfavourable possibilites: Such conduct may be dismissed as un- 
healthy masochism. Alternatively, it may be seen as the attempt 
to exploit opponents’ reluctance to cause unnecessary suffering, 
as, in fact, moral blackmail. Finally, if opponents have values 
such as those of Nietzsche, it may be dismissed as merely con- 
temptible. I have already conceded that the first and second are 
vety teal possibilities, but the third is far more questionable. 
What Kuper has in mind is that ‘voluntary submission to suffer- 
ing’ can be held to be craven and contemptible. Such views are 
common enough in many societies. But, generally speaking, it is 
not voluntary submission to suffering which elicits contempt: it 
is the construction that can often be put upon it, namely, that the 
submission is a consequence of a cowardly disinclination to resist. 
In the case of the satyagrahi, however, such an interpretation is 
impossible since he continues to resist his opponents in spite of 
the suffering which they inflict upon him. This acceptance of 
suffering may still be seen as wrong-headed but it is not easy to 
see it as contemptible. 

Kuper also claims that suffering can sometimes be discounted 
as being that of inferiors; that feeling of guilt can be evaded by 
holding one’s leaders responsible for the sufferings of one’s oppo- 
nents; and that, while suffering attributable to Acts of God 
usually arouses pity, suffering attributable to an opponent’s own 
acts can often arouse exasperation and ruthlessness. This is be- 
cause one can identify with suffering due to natural causes whereas 
there are often obstacles in the way of such an identification when 
we ourselves are responsible for the suffering in question. Thus, 
the suffering may be remote from our lives, as is the suffering of 
coloureds and blacks from the lives of white South Africans. 
Again, suffering due to resistance can be thought of as having 
been brought on oneself by one’s own stubbornness, folly, or 
impudence. It may be seen as against one’s own interests, since 
one stands to gain from submission; or it may be regarded as a 
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usurpation of status ‘since it is one of the prerogatives and symbols 
of domination to inflict suffering arbitrarily on the subordinate 
group’. Finally, identification may be prevented because values 
are not shared. Thus, ‘the passive resistance movement in South 
Africa ran counter to the values generally held by the dominant 
group, and the reaction was, for the most part, not only indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of resisters, but determination to increase 
the amount of their suffering’.! 

These criticisms of suffering as a form of social leverage are 
very valuable and should certainly be taken into account by any- 
one planning a non-violent campaign. For they do not show that 
such leverage can have little importance; rather, they indirectly 
draw attention to some of the conditions that must be satisfied if 
it is to be effective. i 

I have already tried to show in connexion with the satyagrahi’s 
pure moral appeal that much can be done to overcome the first 
and second of these difficulties—the tendencies to write off 
suffering as being that of inferiors and to shelter from one’s own 
conscience behind the backs of national leaders. The claim that 
suffering attributable to an opponent’s act often arouses exaspera- 
tion and ruthlessness can certainly be substantiated by reference 
to non-violent struggles in South Africa, the U.S.A., and perhaps 
even India. But in so far as it presupposes the view that one’s 
opponents are racial inferiors—and this has been an important 
factor in the development of such exasperation as in the ability to 
identify with the sufferings of resisters—its importance is clearly 
declining and must be expected to decline still further. It is also 
improbable that a non-violent community imbued with a positive 
faith in satyagraha would be regarded as a community of infer- 
iors. Several of Kuper’s other points are clearly inapplicable to 
situations of the kind with which we are primarily concerned, 
where a satyagraha movement is trying to prevent an injustice 
rather than right one which already exists. It is easy to identify 
with the tribulations of those whose country has been invaded; 
and it is universally agreed that aggressors must be resisted, so 
that the suffering of those who combat invasion cannot be attri- 
buted to folly, impudence, and so on. It can be said, of course, 
that a non-violent country that has been invaded will have very 
different values from those of the aggressors. But Kuper’s stress 


1 Kuper, Passive Resistance in South Africa, p. 90. 
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on shared values seems to be exaggerated since it fails to take 
account of the extent to which satyagraha depends upon values 
which must be shared. No community, however totalitarian, can 
hope to survive which does not place some positive value on 
truth and justice, and even on ahimsa. The militaristic face is one 
that is turned on others, except in so far as its threatening aspect 
loses credibility unless it is sometimes turned on itself; every 
community wears a more benign face for its own members. 
Hence, love is always valued, even in its Gandhian forms, al- 
though it may be downgraded in some societies relatively to other 
things. Furthermore, there is much evidence that the values im- 
plicit in Gandhian non-violence are the values which all men 
would stress if they only dared.! But most of us, driven to prov- 
ing our own strength by our very distrust of it, are afraid to be 
gentle. Thus, part of the appeal of satyagraha for those against 
whom it is directed lies in the fact that they do not wholly wish 
to see it defeated even when it strikes at their own material 
interests. 

It should also be remembered that at the same time as satya- 
gtaha highlights the suffering arising out of unrestrained conflict 
it destroys much of the relish of the soldier’s business. Thus, it 
denies him the pleasures of heroism and physical combat—so far 
as these have outlived the advent of modern weapons—presenting 
him instead with the sordid tasks of butchery and suppression. 
As Bertrand Russell has said: ‘War is brutal and horrible, but 
seems to be ennobled by the fact that the warrior risks his life. 
If no one resists, the heroism is gone; if the brutality survives, it 
can no longer command admiration, while all the fine talk 
becomes laughable.’2 


THE POWER OF NON-CO-OPERATION 


To these moral and quasi-moral appeals and pressures must be 
added the coercive force which Gandhian satyagraha shares with 
passive resistance in all its forms, including that of orthodox in- 


! Erich Fromm’s books, The Fear of Freedom (1942) and The Art of Loving (1957), 
can be said to belong to the vast literature that witnesses—in one way or another— 
to this truth. The unprecedented tributes paid to Gandhi after his death are also 
significant in this connexion. See the Mentor paperback edition of Louis Fischer’s 
Gandhi: His Life and Message for the World (1960), pp. 7-8. 

2 Which Way to Peace? (1936), pp. 141-2. See also .Shridharani’s account of the 
disgust shown by the warlike Pathans when called upon to belabour untresisting 
satyagrahis, War Without Violence, Ch. 1. 
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dustrial action: the economic and political pressure arising out of 
non-co-operation. 

The forms such pressure can take have already been fully 
described and illustrated. Their effectiveness is as widely appreci- 
ated among those who reject non-violence as among those who 
are committed to its use. Hence, I shall add only one point to 
those I have already made, namely, that the less limited an 
aggressor’s intentions the greater the political and economic pres- 
sures which non-co-operation can exert against him. If an agegres- 
sor’s objective is simply that of establishing one or two military 
bases which he is able to supply by sea or air, it may be very 
difficult or even impossible to bring serious economic or political 
pressure to bear upon him; if, on the other hand, he has compre- 
hensive plans for a territory occupied by a non-violent com- 
munity, he can be subjected to very severe pressure. Thus, the 
greater the threat to that which a non-violent community is most 
concerned to defend, the greater the pressure which it can bring 
to bear upon the aggressor. 


REACTIONS TO AGGRESSION COMMITTED AGAINST A 
NON-VIOLENT COMMUNITY 


It has already been pointed out that aggression directed against a 
non-violent community which has pursued enlightened policies in 
its external affairs, would set off an unparalleled wave of indigna- 
tion all around the world. It would also set off waves of fear and 
distrust. These would affect the aggressor’s allies as well as his 
potential enemies, tending to induce the former to disentangle 

themselves from the alliance or to reduce their dependence upon 
_ it and stimulating the latter into rearming more intensively. Thus, 
it would be liable to have serious consequences upon the aggres- 
sor’s relations with other powers not only for moral or quasi- 
moral reasons but also for reasons of self-interest. 

This worsening of relations with other powers might be accom- 
panied by commercial losses. A sufficient wave of indignation 
might result in trade embargoes or at least in a widespread ten- 
dency to lessen the volume of trade with the aggressor. And the 
accompanying waves of fear and distrust might well have similar 
consequences, such as making other countries reluctant to supply 
the aggressor with arms or strategic raw materials, or inclining 
them to reduce their commercial dealings with him. 

It is hard to produce illustrations that do justice to the potential 
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importance of these responses. The reason is that it is very seldom 
the case that the scales of justice are tipped as decisively to one 
side as they would be if the territory of a non-violent community 
were violated.! But the collapse of the British and French attack 
upon Egypt in 1956 may be regarded as a partial illustration even 
if F. H. Hinsley is correct when he claims that ‘it was not the 
[United Nations] Assembly denunciation of the French and 
British action at Suez which was effective in stopping that action 
short, but the fact that the denunciation was led... by a Great 
Power, the U.S.A... .’2 The failure to halt the Soviet Union’s 
attack upon Hungary would be widely cited as a counter example. 
But it is doubtful whether it is a valid one. It is true that no 
organized retaliatory action was taken. But was Russian policy 
entirely unaffected by the Assembly’s denunciation and by the 
thinning of Communist ranks in all parts of the world? Hungary 
certainly remained in Communist hands, but in the circumstances 
it would have been quite unrealistic to have expected anything 
else. It is probable, however, that the Russian tendency, in the last 
decade, to lean less and less heavily upon its allies in Eastern 
Europe should be partly attributed to the world-wide response 
to its intervention in Hungary. The extraordinary acceleration in 
the movement towards independence in Britain’s former colonies 
may also be seen as a tribute to the force of world opinion. 

But plausible excuses could be made for British and Soviet 
aggression. Nasser’s own policies were aggressive and involved 
the unilateral repudiation of a treaty that was believed to safe- 
guard vital British and French national interests; and the Soviet 
hold on Eastern Europe, which could be claimed to have an 
important bearing upon Russian security, might have been 
seriously eroded if the revolution in Hungary had been allowed 
to take its course. I do not regard either of these justifications as 


' Italy’s attack upon Abyssinia might be cited as a rather solitary example and one 
that seems to tell against my present thesis since the widespread indignation which 
it provoked did not induce Mussolini to reconsider his imperialist designs. But here 
it must be remembered: (i) That several of Italy’s severest critics were still great 
colonial powers. Mussolini can hardly be blamed for taking a cynical view of their 
denunciations. In the world of today or tomorrow any act of aggression committed 
against a non-violent country would be condemned without hypocrisy—which 
would add greatly to the weight of the condemnation. (ii) That economic sanctions 
were used against Italy. These were half-hearted and unsuccessful. But that they 
should have been resorted to at a time of such passivity is a powerful tribute to the 
force of moral indignation. 

2 Power and the Pursuit of Peace (1963), pp. 342-3. 
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satisfactory even from a non-pacifist viewpoint. But they are in- 
comparably better than any which could be offered if the territory 
of a non-violent community were violated. Such an act of agegres- 
sion, therefore, would set off far more intense foreign reactions. 


The appeals and pressures that I have been examining can be 
expected to have cumulative effects on the rank-and-file of an 
ageressor as well as on its leadership. They are likely to cause 
disaffection in an aggressor’s occupying forces; and this disaffec- 
tion, coupled with the frustration of the aggressor’s designs, can 
be expected to rebound eventually upon those most closely asso- 
ciated with the policy of aggression, leading to their replacement 
by those who favour an equitable settlement. Alternatively, the 
existing leaders may be driven into reversing their policies in the 
interests of their own survival. 


Tl SOME DIFFICULTIES 


What are the prospects for a community which develops a non- 
violent defence system? They seem to be good provided that the 
community satisfies the internal requirements of such a system, 
that it fully implements the defence programme outlined in Chap- 
ter 5, and that it proves equal to the strains which unarmed de- 
fence inevitably involves. In Chapter 5 I clearly implied that the 
third condition cannot be met unless the other conditions are also 
met. The question I now wish to consider is whether the third 
can be met at all, even by those communities which satisfy the 
other conditions. I shall restrict myself to three problems connec- 
ted with the third condition: the problem of latent violence; the 
problem of corruption; and the problem of new techniques for 
breaking resistance. These difficulties overlap in various ways; 
the third could, for example, be subsumed under the second and 
they are all affected by problems of communications. But it is 
convenient to consider them separately, provided that it is re- 
membered that they may exercise a combined effect upon a 
non-violent resistance movement. 


THE PROBLEM OF LATENT VIOLENCE 


A non-violent defence system makes mass campaigning impera- 
tive. But such campaigning, as is shown by Gandhi’s experience 
in India, usually results in serious outbreaks of violence. Such 
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outbreaks must threaten, and they may completely destroy, the 
effectiveness of satyagraha. How is this problem to be met ? 

Before considering this question one must take a realistic look 
at the situation that is likely to exist in any populous industrial 
country that decides to offer non-violent resistance to an invader. 
Even if that country is a well-knit community without serious 
class divisions, and reliance on non-violent methods of defence 
has the initial support of a commanding majority of the popula- 
tion, it is safe to assume that there is only a minority of genuine 
satyagrahis; that there is a large majority of potential waverers— 
people who, although they believe in the efficacy of non-violence, 
would tend to become disillusioned if it did not bring fairly rapid 
results; and that there is at least a small minority, who, although 
they propose to co-operate with the authorities, are either scepti- 
cal about non-violence or are convinced believers in the superior 
merits of armed resistance. In such a situation is it possible for 
the latent violence of the third group, and some of those belong- 
ing to the second, to be indefinitely controlled? If the resistance 
movement meets with fairly rapid success owing to the instability 
of the aggressors, all is likely to go well. But what is the probable 
outcome if the aggressors are well led, well organized and 
ruthlessly determined ? 

Much may turn on the possibility of obtaining arms. The mili- 
tancy of the third group is not likely to make it unreliable while 
it remains militarily helpless, unless its members are not only 
believers in force but also undisciplined. Since there is no special 
reason why this should be so the third group may remain tho- 
roughly reliable throughout the struggle. If, on the other hand, 
non-violence meets with a singularly brutal response and some 
arms ate obtainable from friendly neighbouring countries or 
from private gun-runners, it is not improbable that the third 
group will turn to violence once it is fully convinced that satya- 
graha must fail, Arms may even be supplied by the aggressors 
themselves if they come to believe that resistance would be broken 
if violence were first engineered and then crushed. 

But some sections of the second group are likely to be a still 
more serious threat to the success of satyagraha. Two reasons can 
be urged in support of this view. First, those whose adherence to 
non-violence rests mainly or exclusively on its alleged effective- 
Ness occupy an extremely unstable position since success can sel- 
dom be guaranteed. If the aggressors are both determined and 
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ruthless it is all too likely that some of the second group will 
rapidly lose their belief in non-violence. This disillusionment 
must make them angry with themselves for having thrown away 
the opportunity of defending the country by force of arms, and 
must also destroy the moral acceptability of remaining impassive 
and controlled in the face of the aggressors’ brutality. 

Self-control will be very difficult in these circumstances even 
if the aggressors only provoke violence by means of violence. 
But it is probable that they would employ agents provocateurs to 
engineer outbreaks of violence, hoping that the sight of resent- 
ment being given free expression would trigger off a large-scale 
break-down in communal discipline.! Violence is always con- 
tagious. And it is seldom more contagious than when its witnesses 
are filled with a combination of hatred and recklessness. But this 
is the psychology which is all too probable in the circumstances I 
am envisaging since recklessness often accompanies anger direc- 
ted against oneself, especially when violence can be seen as a 
possible means of regaining lost self-respect. 

If the invaders have effective control over the main systems of 
communications they can aggravate these dangers, either by 
spreading false information about outbreaks of violence in other 
parts of the country or by lying reports that satyagrahi leaders 
have betrayed their cause and that resistance has collapsed. The 
former method has been used in many countries, such as India, 
the Union of South Africa, Ghana, and the U.S.A. It is likely to 
be very effective if the morale of the second group has been 
seriously affected by disillusionment, since, if the lies are accepted, 
they give ground for supposing that resistance must now either 
collapse or take the form of violence. The latter method has also 
been widely used, in South Africa, the U.S.A., and India. It, too, 
is likely to result in violence if resisters are still militant and are 
tending to lose their faith in satyagraha. 

It should also be remembered that the aggressors’ violence 
may be directed less at male resisters than at their wives and 
children, whether these are or are not themselves active resisters. 
This method of provocation is almost bound to be effective if loss 
of faith in non-violence has been accompanied by diminished 


1A good illustration of this odious but effective technique is to be found in 
Miller, ep. cit. p. 247. Many other illustrations can be found in Gandhian literature. 

See Martin Luther King’s Stride Towards Freedom, pp. 118-19, for a recent 
illustration. Also see Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 162. 
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selfrespect. For it is easy for men to convince themselves that 
armed or underground resistance would have left their families 
less exposed to selective brutality. 

It must be admitted, then, that mass campaigns are likely to be 
disfigured by violence unless they are of short duration or morale 
is more or less continuously sustained by minor successes. The 
prospects of non-violence in less favourable circumstances there- 
fore depends on two possibilities, namely, that of limiting the size 
of minor outbreaks and that of bringing large-scale outbreaks 
rapidly under control. These possibilities are so closely connected 
that they can be dealt with together. 

It should first be noted that Gandhi’s principal means of con- 
trolling violence, namely, calling a temporary halt to the struggle, 
is inapplicable to the situations with which we are concerned. 
For national resistance cannot be started, halted, and resumed in a 
fluid situation such as that which would be brought about by the 
invasion of a non-violent country. Gandhi’s struggles were con- 
ducted against a stable background of British rule. When he 
partially lost control of the resistance movement he could call a 
temporary stop to active campaigning without damaging that 
movement in an irreparable way. These pauses gave rise to wide- 
spread impatience, sometimes straining the loyalties of even close 
followers. But provided that they did not occur too often, and 
loyalties did not snap, resistance could be recommenced at a later 
time without much ground having been lost in the interval. ‘The 
leaders of a non-violent country faced with aggression would 
operate in a very different kind of situation. They would not have 
an established order to return to while they were regaining con- 
trol over the resistance movement: on the contrary, any cessation 
of active campaigning would do much to ensure the establish- 
ment of the new order which the aggressors aimed to impose. 
Furthermore, as soon as they called for a halt to active campaign- 
ing they would probably forfeit control over the more militant 
sections of the community. These sections would either continue 
the satyagraha struggle or would go underground and begin 
their preparations for campaigning of quite a different kind. As 
for the less determined sections of the community, they would 
probably be seduced into accepting the new order, returning to 
their private capacities, and co-operating with the alien authori- 
ties on the best terms available. Moreover, a serious interruption 
of communications, such as is almost inevitable if a non-violent 
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country were invaded, would make it impossible for satyagrahi 
leaders to call a temporary stop to active resistance, especially 
as such a halt would be a response to unforeseen developments 
and could not be embodied in any pre-ordained time-table of 
resistance. Finally, if the aggressors were aware that resistance 
might be temporarily ended they might use their control of com- 
munications to announce that satyagrahi leaders had asked for a 
cessation of resistance. This stratagem would cause serious con- 
fusion and might even result in a collapse of morale; and under 
present-day conditions it is doubtful whether it could be effec- 
tively countered. 

But there remains a major bulwark against chain reactions of a 
violent nature: the cellular structure of the resistance movement. 
If this is properly developed, and the leaders of local units have 
been selected with sufficient care and skill, it can do a great deal 
both to limit outbreaks of violence and to bring them swiftly 
under control. Leaders must be exhaustively informed about the 
strengths and weaknesses of unit members, and also about the 
disposition of opinion within their own areas of the country. 
They must pin-point the relatively violent and undisciplined 
members of the community, making sure that they are kept busy 
but that they are discouraged from taking a prominent part in 
resistance. Thus, they must be denied both the time and the oppor- 
tunity to infect others with their low morale or tendency to vio- 
lence. Where outbreaks seem probable in spite of all the pre- 
cautions that have been taken against them, efforts should be 
made to isolate those who are likely to be involved in them, so 
that their influence on others is minimized and the local com- 
_ munity is enabled to dissociate itself from them, continuing its 
non-violent resistance without much loss of pressure upon the 
invaders. If, in spite of these efforts, violence is mounting, and 
there is an immediate threat of its getting out of hand, resistance 
should be reduced in the locality affected, and those responsible 
for the violence should be warned that their indiscipline is under- 
mining the nation’s resistance. This, Gandhi’s principal method 
of controlling violence, might, in extreme emergencies, be used 
on a local though not on a national scale. 

The cellular structure of the resistance movement is also a large 
part of the answer to the aggressor’s stratagems. If campaigners 
are individually known to one another, agents provocateurs can find 
little purchase on the resistance movement and the chances of 
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resisters being seriously confused by the invaders’ use of such 
means of communications as radio and television is reduced to a 
minimum. | 

It is very possible that more extensive research into the prob- 
lems of latent violence and aggression might enable unit leaders 
to control such outbreaks far more effectively in the future than 
they have in the past. Hence, it should be a task of any non- 
violent country to engage in such research. In particular, more 
needs to be known about the following: the circumstances in 
which spontaneous violence is most likely to occur; the most 
reliable signs of impending violence; and the most effective means 
of preventing violence. Of course, a great deal of research has 
already been carried out in this field.' But its findings have not 
been brought together in a form that is likely to be of assistance 
to a non-violent movement. 

It does not seem to be possible to come to really firm con- 
clusions with regard to the problem of latent violence. Gandhi 
found it a major obstacle. Yet, in spite of this, his mass campaigns 
were at least partially successful. The situation of a non-violent 
country faced with invasion is both easier and more difficult than 
that which Gandhi faced in India. It is more difficult in that 
violence cannot be brought under control by means of a tempo- 
rary curtailment of resistance; it is easier in that the non-violent 
country is able to prepare for satyagraha without any sort of let 
or hindrance whereas Gandhi’s preparations had to be carried out 
in an occupied country in which control had to be wrested from 
his opponents. On balance the task of the non-violent country 
seems to be the easier; and it may be that if its preparations were 
sufficiently thorough it could tame, even if it could not solve, the 
problem of latent violence. 


THE PROBLEM OF CORRUPTION 


No community has ever had a population of heroic incorrup- 
tibles. It is therefore a disservice to non-violence to suppose that 
its success must depend upon the creation of such a community. 
So one is bound to assume that a non-violent country faced with 
invasion will contain a minority whose resistance can be quickly 
undermined through the exploitation of timidity and greed, and 


1 A fair idea of the scope of recent work can perhaps be obtained from the biblio- 
gtaphies contained in such works as Violence and War, edited by Jules H. Masser- 
man (1963). 
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also a much more substantial number of people whose resistance 
will be slowly eroded by apathy unless it meets with some success, 
Thus, from the very start of active resistance a non-violent 
country is faced with a problem of corruption; and it must expect 
this problem to grow more and more formidable throughout the 
period of active campaigning, unless means can be found to hold 
it in check. In the long run, then, this is a stiffer hurdle than that 
of latent violence. For the problem of violence is a problem of 
militancy; and the greatest problems of protracted resistance are 
always those of apathy rather than of misdirected enthusiasm. 

Even the initial problems of corruption are usually consider- 
able. It is very hard to remain firm in the face of brutality— 
especially if it seems probable that it will be intensified if the 
struggle continues, and if softer options are provided for those 
who are prepared to co-operate with the invaders. Fear is strong 
medicine administered by itself; combined with greed for power 
or money it forms a poison for which there is no certain antidote. 
Thus, there seem to have been very few instances in which 
ageressors have failed to recruit a sufficiency of agents from 
the ranks of enemy politicians and businessmen, either by 
offering them the semblance of power or by favouring them 
with exceptional commercial opportunities. The Pétain and 
Quisling regimes are recent illustrations of how these possibilities 
can be exploited even by an enemy who is almost universally 
detested. 

But any community that has reason to believe that it can defend 
itself by non-violent means is unlikely to breed more than a few 
isolated potential leaders who would enter into sordid bargains 
with their country’s invaders. Hence, the danger to such a com- 
munity does not come from its potential Quislings but from that 
relatively large company of men and women who lack well-rooted 
beliefs or the staying power with which these are usually associ- 
ated. These potential waverers, who are all too likely to slip into 
apathetic states of mind, and even to resent the militancy of those 
who stand between them and a resumption of more normal 
conditions of life, are the greatest danger to a non-violent 
community’s morale. 

The only community that can hope to master this danger is one 
which has a sizeable core of people who are attached to satyagraha 
on grounds of principle and which is pervaded with an athletic, 
and perhaps even an ascetic, spirit. 
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But even this is unlikely to be enough if the organs of 
resistance have not been developed to maximum strength. To 
achieve this end the satyagrahi leaders will require to display a 
very subtle skill: that which is needed to build up the strength of 
individuals and groups without overstepping their powers of 
endurance. 

However, in doing justice to this problem of corruption one 
must avoid any exaggeration of its difficulty. In particular, one 
must remember that while resistance continues the aggressors’ 
reserves are also being tested. It is true that they may not be 
living under conditions of comparable strain. On the other hand, 
as believers in armed force they are disposed to ‘catch the nearest 
way’, and are unlikely to have developed the capacity to endure 
delay and frustration to the same degree as their non-violent 
opponents. A skilful satyagrahi leadership can use the resulting 
signs of impatience and frustration to restore the morale of the 
community. Such a display of resilience must aggravate the un- 
certainty that may be developing among the rank and file of the 
ageressors, and must add to the influence of those among their 
leaders who favour a reasonable settlement. 


THE PROBLEM OF NEW METHODS OF BREAKING RESIS- 
TANCE 


I have already alluded to the new means of deceiving or confusing 
non-violent resisters that might be used by a ruthless opponent; 
I now wish to say something about the new means of destroying 
resistance that might be turned against them. The techniques I 
have in mind can be divided into those which might be used to 
undermine the resistance of selected individuals and those that 
might be used indiscriminately to destroy the resistance of all 
those within a certain locality. 

The former group of techniques are those which are now tfe- 
ferred to collectively as brain-washing. These have been described 
in some detail in the literature of psychological warfare and in- 
doctrination. Part of this literature is readily available, and the 
more psychological techniques at least have even become familiar 
to most of us through the work of such recent novelists as Arthur 
Koestler, George Orwell, and David Karp, so I shall not pause 


1 E.g., J. A. C. Brown, Techniques of Persuasion (1963), or William Sargant’s Battle 
for the Mind (1959). These have been published as cheap paperbacks. 
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to give even a short account of brain-washing techniques. Suffice 
it to say that it has been found possible to remould selected indi- 
viduals in a radical way, displacing ideas, attitudes, and feelings 
that the brain-washers dislike by ideals, attitudes, and feelings 
that are acceptable to them. There is some evidence that these 
changes are impermanent, but there is no doubt that they last for 
a considerable time. Opinion seems to be divided as to whether 
it is possible for these techniques to be indefinitely resisted, but 
it is hard to see what firm grounds one could have for maintaining 
that they cannot, since some individuals do appear to have resis- 
ted them. However, I shall not avail myself of the possibility that 
outstanding satyagrahis might withstand them indefinitely. In- 
stead, I shall assume that the leaders of a non-violent community 
could be induced to disavow their satyagrahi principles and to call 
upon their followers not to offer further resistance to the aggres- 
sors’ forces. 

What would be the result ? There seems little reason to suppose 
that it would have disastrous consequences if the population had 
been prepared for such a development, especially as it would be 
aware that the call might well be fraudulent and that their leaders 
might still be holding out against their scientific torturers. After 
all, it is generally recognized that the personalities of those whom 
we love or revere may be seriously affected either by illness or by 
the onset of senility. The apparent defection of leaders who have 
been systematically maltreated can be regarded as an induced ill- 
ness, and therefore as something which reflects on the aggressors 
rather than on the strength, determination, or integrity of their 
victims. There is even a possibility that the use of brain-washing 
techniques would intensify the non-violent community’s will to 
resist since it must underline the aggressor’s ruthlessness and 
inhumanity.! 

The new techniques for undermining popular resistance are 
mote menacing, however. Even the use of tear gas must be a very 
severe test of a group’s staunchness, especially if it is accompanied 
by broadcasts of the kind that have been used with considerable 
success by experts in psychological warfare. But far more deadly 
weapons are now available to aggressors. One example of these is 
the non-lethal nerve gases which appear to destroy the will to 
resist. Liddell Hart says of these psycho-chemicals that ‘they 


1 At the same time, of course, it might aggravate the dangers of latent violence. 
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paralyse the will to fight, and quench the valour of the fiercest 
attacker’.! 

If these claims are justified it is clear that non-violent resistance 
can be halted in any given small area of the country. But the 
effects of such gases are very temporary, only producing what 
Liddell Hart calls ‘a short-term disablement’. This would be 
sufficient to bring about disastrous consequences if one were en- 
gaged in a violent struggle since they could be used to take up 
commanding positions, to occupy key objectives, or to disarm an 
enemy. But it is doubtful whether they could be used to effect 
irreversible gains if employed against non-violent opponents. 
Again, only a relatively small part of a population could be affected 
by such means at any one time; and the coercive strength of a 
non-violent community lies mainly in protracted mass non-co- 
operation. 

It must be admitted, however, that these gases could be used to 
break up demonstrations and other public appeals to one’s oppo- 
nents, thereby potentially reducing the effectiveness of satya- 
graha. But their use would involve certain risks for their users 
since it is only the most brutalized and depraved of human beings 
who do not feel revolted by the public humiliation of those whom 
they have any reason to respect.? There is a possibility, therefore, 
that the use of psycho-chemicals might have more lasting and 
deleterious effects upon the aggressors themselves than upon 
their satyagrahi opponents. 


Such difficulties as those I have been examining are certainly 
formidable. But they do not seem to be overwhelming. I am there- 
fore disposed to believe that a resolute and really disciplined non- 
violent community can hope to emerge successfully from even a 
protracted struggle against a ruthless and resourceful opponent. 
Eventual success cannot be guaranteed, of course. But still less 
can the success of more orthodox systems of defence. This must 
be stressed since the effectiveness of unfamiliar methods tends to 
be judged by wildly unreasonable standards. A qualified doctor is 
not expected to save a// his patients. But the powers of a faith 
healer ate considered dubious unless he can recall men from the 
grave itself. 


t Deterrent or Defence, p. 88. 
2 Consider, for example, a typical cinema audience’s response to Dr. Mut’s 
humiliation in either of the films based upon Heinrich Mann’s novel, The Blue Angel 


(1945). 
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It must be added that this assessment of satyagraha has been 
made from a non-Gandhian standpoint. Gandhi’s accent fell upon 
means rather than upon ends, and he therefore rejected the theo- 
retical basis of the present assessment. If, as moral and political 
beings, we are more assured of the rightness of certain means than 
of the rightness of any ends, we must cling to these means and be 
guided by them no matter where they lead us and however little 
effective they may seem to be when judged by their capacity to 
realize the particular ends with which we may associate ourselves 
at any given time. Thus, although Gandhi believed in the effective- 
ness of non-violent methods of social action, his commitment to 
the principles of satyagraha did not rest upon this belief. 

Gandhi did not reject end-domination for utilitarian reasons. 
But when one considers the gigantic temptations which are gene- 
rated by over-riding commitment to determinate ends, and how 
frequently and disastrously men have succumbed to these temp- 
tations, the Gandhian accent upon means is seen to be justified 
from a utilitarian as well as a non-utilitarian standpoint. An 
appreciation of the ineffectiveness of armed force and of the 
power of non-violence moves towards an acceptance of this 
seemingly paradoxical conclusion. Hence, although the above 
assessment has been made from a non-Gandhian standpoint, its 
acceptance would lessen the domination of ends, drawing us into 
closer agreement with the views on the relations of ends and 
means that were outlined in Chapter 2. My aim, then, has been 
partly to use our addiction to ends as a means of lessening the 
force of that addiction. 
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Many people are attracted to the use of non-violent methods of 
settling serious disputes. But they are convinced that they will 
never be used on a really big scale during the foreseeable future. 
They are therefore disposed to dismiss them as of merely theoreti- 
cal interest in the context of major world problems. 

Is this dismissal justified ? It is doubtful whether the answer to 
this question wholly turns on whether non-violent methods will 
be used in the field of international conflict, but in part it does. 
Hence, in this concluding chapter of my present essay I wish to 
consider the prospects of non-violence. 

Much of what follows is necessarily speculative in character. 
But it is not more speculative than the grounds on which non- 
violence is commonly dismissed as irrelevant to present-day world 
problems. A believer in non-violence is entitled to question this 
dismissal; and he can do this only by questioning the predictions 
on which it is based. He is thus forced into offering an alternative 
set of predictions. 

These predictions are exactly similar to those of his opponents 
in that they are based upon extrapolation from what are taken to 
be the most enduring of present trends. The trends which he 
thinks are enduring may undergo rapid modification. But he can- 
not predict their modification since such a prediction would have 
to be based upon extrapolation from trends which he judged to 
be still more enduring. The period over which these trends are 
assumed to continue is that which I shall term the foreseeable 
future. 


I NUCLEAR DETERRENCE AS THE BASIS 
OF DEFENCE 


Those who say that non-violence is irrelevant to the problems of 
defence do so on the ground that the West has clearly decided 
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that armed force must be the ultimate arbiter in human affairs, 
and that it is inconceivable that this decision should be seriously 
reviewed during the foreseeable future. Unlike many believers in 
non-violence I accept this conclusion. Thus, it seems as certain as 
anything in human life that the prospects of persuading any of the 
major democracies to accept non-violence as the basis of their 
defence systems can be completely disregarded. However, I shall 
consider the question briefly in relation to Britain, the only major 
power in which explicitly pacifist organizations have grown to a 
considerable size and have probably exerted some indirect 
influence on national policies. 

In spite of the past successes of the pacifist movement in 
Britain it seems quite clear that belief in armed force is as pro- 
found and pervasive in this country as in any other. This con- 
clusion seems to receive sufficient warrant from the relevant 
considerations that lie nearest to hand: the fact that, even in 1965 
under a Labour Government, the direct investment in national 
defence exceeded £2,000,000,000—a figure that is not enormously 
less than the total expended on all the educational and social ser- 
vices put together; or the fact that few major economic decisions, 
such as those affecting the aircraft industry, could be fully under- 
stood without reference to the question of military preparedness. ! 
But the depth of this belief in armed force cannot be appreciated 
on this basis alone. Rather, it requires an examination of those 
newspapers and journals of opinion that enjoy a wide circulation. 
Such an examination seems to show, not only that this belief 
forms a large part of the highest common factor of opinion, but 
that it is an unquestioned assumption rather than a reflective 
judgement, few ever troubling to confront it with the relevant 
evidence. Indeed, this belief is so pervasive—and hence, so 
natural—in our society that it is only in their most recollected 
moments that it is rejected even by those who embrace a pacifist 
viewpoint. Thus, a truly pacifist stance is necessarily a standing 
at mental attention; to stand easy, in our society, is to prop oneself 
against the materials of war. 

The few who dissent from this conclusion do so on the ground 
that pacifist and semi-pacifist organizations have achieved a large 
following in this country, and I am therefore going to say a little 
about the more successful of these organizations. 


1 Seventy per cent of aircraft work in Britain is for defence contracts. See Michael 
Barratt Brown’s article in Peace News, 5 March 1965. 
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It is true that the Peace Pledge Union’s renunciation of war was 
once endorsed by approximately half a million people, that it was 
able to develop active local groups throughout the British Isles, 
and that it had as one of its sponsors a man who might easily have 
become the second Labour prime minister of this country.’ But 
its rise and fall strongly suggests that much of its support came, 
not from genuine war-resisters, but from those who, for one 
reason or another, were unequal to the European crisis resulting 
from the rise of Hitler and Mussolini.2? Some of these were war 
weaty, having been emotionally shattered by the carnage of the 
First World War; others were defeatists who thought that the 
Western democracies could not hope to stay the dictators’ hands; 
and still others were profoundly apolitical, either tending to 
equate public life with irresponsible ambition or inclining to the 
view that national objectives were insufficiently important to 
justify the losses that war must entail. What they can be said to 
have had in common was, not merely a renunciation of war, but 
a mote or less complete rejection of resistance. Thus, the critics’ 
view of the P.P.U.’s success seems to have been justified: it owed 
its large membership to the low vitality, during the 1930s, of the 
British community; and hence, its success was a relatively minor 
symptom of the same disease as that which underlay the policies 
of appeasement. 

The recent success of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
is a more complex phenomenon as can be brought out by examin- 
ing its membership. This would seem to break up into the fol- 
lowing main divisions: (i) a pacifist minority which is committed 
to the use of non-violence; (ii) a group of non-pacifists, whose 
main tenet is that nuclear warfare is too destructive to serve any 
rational end; and (iii) a group which does not reject nuclear 
weapons altogether, but which, for a variety of technical reasons, 
dissents from the prevailing views on nuclear defence policy. 
The members of this third group favour policies that diverge so 
little from those which are being followed that they do not affect 
the issue under discussion. Thus, they accept nuclear umbrellas. 
But they are quite content not to possess one themselves as long 
as they are allowed to shelter under someone else’s. Yet many of 


1 George Lansbury. For an accurate history of this much maligned organization 
see Sybil Morrison, I Renounce War (1962). 

2 Of course, it also contained a minority which believed that the dictators should 
be resisted by non-violent means. 
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those who belong to this group believe that non-violent methods 
of social action are very useful in a variety of situations. Conse- 
quently, the number of those in Britain who are interested in non- 
violence is certainly far greater today that it was at the highpoint 
of the P.P.U. But only a tiny faction of this total can be said to 
accept non-violence as a full substitute for armed force. Hence, 
this increase in the number of those interested in non-violence is 
not of great significance in the present discussion,! unless im- 
portance can be attached to the growing body of opinion that 
seeks to pick and choose among the weapons of war. That this 
body of opinion is of some potential importance from the stand- 
point of national policy would be difficult to deny in view of the 
fact that for a brief period it received the official blessing of the 
Labour Party. But its importance can easily be exaggerated. Suc- 
cess at a single conference,? if followed by a marked recoil, has 
more the look of muddle than of a fundamental change of view. 
Furthermore, the Labour Party’s later acceptance of nuclear 
weapons was surely inevitable, since the position of those who 
refuse to renounce war but who propose to deny themselves 
possession of the most potent weapons seems to be fatally con- 
fused. For the rejection of potentially decisive weapons that one’s 
enemies would eventually use in a major conflict is simply a recipe 
for defeat. Thus—as I have already remarked—the logic of war 
forces one to choose between a complete rejection of armed de- 
fence and the possession of any weapon that can further one’s 
military ends.3 The position of those who belong to the second 
camp of the C.N.D. is therefore unstable, as is widely appreciated; 
and it is only significant in the present discussion if there is reason 
to believe that those who occupy it are more likely to swing to 
pacifism rather than to acceptance of nuclear weapons should 
circumstances force a choice between them. But it is doubtful 
whether more than a slight majority of those who occupy ee 
unstable position would be prepared to take so radical a step. I 

do not think, therefore, that the success of the C.N.D.—even 


1 It is of significance, however, in the context of the discussions which follow. 

2 The Labour Party Conference at Scarborough, 1960. Even at the time this 
decision was rejected by the Party’s leader, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, who made sure that 
it was reversed at the next Party Conference. 

3 am speaking primarily of the possession rather than the use of nuclear weapons. 
Not to possess these weapons when one’s enemies possess them is to ensure that 
major conflicts will escalate to the nuclear level unless the enemy can win a conven- 
tional war; and any such escalation makes defeat inevitable. 
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although its supporters may once have been several times as 
numerous as those of the P.P.U. in its heyday—can be taken as 
evidence of a really significant break with traditional modes of 
thinking on the subject of defence. And this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the recent decline in support for C.N.D. policies. The 
signing of the Test Ban Treaty and the Labour Party’s acceptance 
of nuclear weapons seems to have lessened both the energies and 
the numbers of its supporters; and its future prospects are in 
some doubt. 

It seems clear, then, that defence is to be ultimately based upon 
armed force throughout the foreseeable future. It follows that, 
even if Gandhian satyagraha is used increasingly in struggles 
within states, it cannot hope to play an important part in deter- 
mining the relations between them. But I am here referring to 
satyagraha in the full sense, that is, to non-violent resistance 
undertaken by those who are wholly committed to its use. It 
seems quite possible that ultimate dependence on armed force 
might be combined with some reliance upon non-violence of the 
kind that is based on expediency. I shall return to this possibility 
in the concluding section of this chapter. 

It also seems clear that the major powers’ main emphasis in 
matters of defence will fall upon nuclear deterrence. This would 
seem to be inevitable in a deeply divided world once genocidal 
weapons have made it imperative not to win wars but to prevent 
them. 

The only plausible objection to this conclusion is that the 
deterrent strand might be made progressively less important 
through the implementation of a series of disarmament agree- 
ments. But, for at least two reasons, this objection seems to be 
ill-founded. 

First, multilateral disarmament seems hardly less improbable 
than unilateral disarmament. There are several general reasons 
why this should be so, in addition to the many technical reasons 
that are likely to occur to those with a detailed knowledge of the 
problems involved. 

To begin with, there are the difficulties created by a very high 
level of mutual distrust. This rules out the possibility of a com- 
prehensive disarmament agreement. Therefore, one’s immediate 
objective must be a limited agreement on some relatively isolable 
form of disarmament. Such an agreement can be expected to 
result in a slight decline in the level of mutual distrust. This 
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decline would make possible a less limited agreement which would 
be followed by a further improvement in international relations. 
Thus, step by step, the ladders of armament and distrust might 
be descended together until a comprehensive agreement became 
practicable and the world was relieved of the present menace of 
nuclear war. 

Such a policy of gradualism seems inescapable if disarmament 
is to be carried out along multilateral lines. But obviously it faces, 
in aggravated forms, all the difficulties which bedevilled the dis- 
armament conferences of the thirties. It is very hard to find an 
issue that can be disentangled from other issues and made the 
subject of a limited agreement. And an issue that is so subordinate 
and isolated that it does not raise wider questions is unlikely to 
have an appreciable effect upon the suspicion-laden atmosphere of 
international relations; for an agreement confined to such an issue 
can be made to involve few risks and might be concluded by a 
party that had no serious intention of proceeding any further 
with disarmament. Also, it is immensely hard to frame proposals 
that do not confer an important balance of advantage on either 
side in any set of foreseeable circumstances. 

These are enormous obstacles. They might prove to be insur- 
mountable even if other aspects of foreign and defence policies 
did not add to their difficulty. Unfortunately, they do. For the 
policy of progressive disarmament must be combined with that 
of deterrence until the risks of nuclear warfare have greatly re- 
ceded. But the policy of deterrence is dependent on one’s ability 
to frighten one’s potential enemies; and a high level of fear cannot 
be achieved save at the costs of maintaining rather than lowering 
the level of mutal distrust. Thus, the active pursuit of disarmament 
in the prevailing situation commits one to a policy that is psycho- 
logically contradictory, forcing one to aim at the reduction of 
mutual distrust through a series of limited agreements at the same 
time as one seeks to maintain the most lively apprehension—and 
hence, distrust—in one’s potential enemies by means of one’s 
nuclear deterrent. 

When we turn for additional evidence to the inconclusive 
course of post-war negotiations,! two things seem more note- 
worthy than any others: both sides have often put forward pro- 
posals that they must have known to be utterly unacceptable to 


1For an admirable summary of these negotiations up to 1959 see Nutting, 
Disarmament, 
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the other side; and on those very rare occasions when the propo- 
sals advanced by one side have been accepted by the other they 
have been hurriedly withdrawn. The only exceptions to this rule 
relate to the negotiations that led to the Test Ban Treaty. This 
Treaty, though very valuable, does not seriously affect what I 
have said about disarmament since it is most plausibly interpreted 
as a recognition by each side of the other’s retaliatory power. It 
was not the beginning of a process of agreed disarmament but the 
end of the process by which the U.S.S.R. achieved substantial 
nuclear parity with the U.S.A. In brief, it belongs to the history 
of deterrence, not of disarmament. 

Both the facts alluded to above suggest that neither side has 
really wanted to conclude a disarmament agreement. Admittedly 
negotiations have been protracted and there have been repeated 
resumptions in spite of the unbroken record of past failure. But 
this could be attributed to popular pressure and to the existence 
of uncommitted nations. On this view the aim of negotiation has 
been to give the impression that one is anxious to reach an agree- 
ment without actually reaching one, and skill has lain in putting 
forward proposals that convey this impression while conferring 
a sufficient balance of advantage on oneself to ensure their rejec- 
tion. But it is more probable that the negotiations have been 
partially genuine and that their inconclusiveness is due to the 
difficulties I have already mentioned. Both sides may have been 
insisting on a balance of advantage as an earnest of the other’s 
good faith; or both sides may have been convinced that their 
opponents would never accept proposals that were not too advan- 
tageous to themselves. Of these fatal possibilities the latter is 
perhaps the more probable, especially as deep distrust of an 
opponent tends to erode one’s self-confidence so that one is only 
convinced that proposals are sufficiently favourable to oneself 
when they have been rejected by the other side. In such circum- 
stances the proof of a pudding becomes the refusal to eat it and 
the least sign of appetite is a reason for whisking it away. 

There is a second reason for maintaining that the dominance 
of the deterrent strand in the defence policies of the major powers 
is unlikely to be ended by the implementation of a series of dis- 
armament agreements. This is that disarmament would not affect 
the deterrent aspect of such policies until it had been carried 
forward to the point at which it produced a fundamental change 
in the world situation. It would not be sufficient that some 
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disarmament had taken place; it would be essential that it should 
have been so comprehensive, and so favourable in its repercus- 
sions on international relations, that a war between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. would have become as unlikely as one between 
France and Britain or the U.S.A. and Western Europe. For the 
destruction of weapons does not result in an incapacity to make 
them. Hence, unless it brings an end to mutual hostility, it only 
lengthens the time it takes for a major war to escalate to the 
nuclear level. Thus, as long as there is a serious possibility of a 
major war, there is a serious risk that such a war will culminate 
in nuclear exchanges, and the major powers are bound to view 
the problems of defence mainly from a deterrent standpoint. 


II THE IMPLICATIONS OF NUCLEAR 
DETERRENCE 


The policy of nuclear deterrence involves enormous risks, as has 
been pointed out by a large assortment of writers. Nuclear 
weapons may spread from one country to another till eventually 
they fall into the hands of an irresponsible psychopath; diplo- 
matic or political incompetence may give rise to a crisis from 
which neither side can extricate itself without unacceptable loss of 
prestige; an ambitious ruler may pursue a policy of brinkmanship 
that eventually results in a fatal miscalculation; lessening respect 
for enemy leaders may undermine the credibility of their deter- 
rent, inducing one to take some step that they feel bound to 
counter; a minor war affecting the interests of nuclear powers 
may escalate into a conflict that ends in nuclear exchanges; a 
major nuclear accident may be mistaken for a surprise attack, 
leading the injured power to ‘retaliate’;! fear of an irreversible 
decline in one’s balance of advantages may induce one to embark 
on a preventive war; a notable advance in military technology 
may destroy the deterrent effect of one’s weapon systems.? Each 
of these dangers is considerable or potentially considerable; taken 
together they cast a heavy pall over the future of the human 
species. And this is hardly surprising since there is no historical 
record of any sort of deterrent attaining the level of effectiveness 


1For the dangers of accidental war see the Mershon Report prepared by a 
research unit at Ohio State University. 

2 For a short but devastating exposure of the shoddiness of much thinking on the 
subject of deterrence see Millis and Real, Abolition of War, pp. xiv-xvi. 
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that must be reached if present policies are not to end in disaster. 
For example, the most that its advocates have ever claimed for 
capital punishment is that it deters some potential murderers 
some of the time. The policy of nuclear deterrence, if it is to make 
any claim to sanity, must aspire to deter all who have nuclear 
weapons, to deter them in all circumstances, and to deter them 
throughout the foreseeable future. This reposes more faith in 
human rationality than can receive any warrant from even the 
most cursory glance at twentieth-century history. 

Nevertheless, the policy of nuclear deterrence may be success- 
ful. Suicide has been made the price of murder; and this price 
may be high enough to restrain the rulers of the more advanced 
states since politicians seem less prone to suicide than some other 
classes of people.! Deterrence has not yet provoked a major war 
even if there is room for doubt as to whether it has actually pre- 
vented one. In any case, if deterrent policies are inevitable the 
risks which they involve are unavoidable. Furthermore, since the 
great bulk of human hopes depend on the success of these policies, 
it is reasonable to believe that they will be effective until such 
time as they are proved otherwise or there is some prospect of 
persuading the major powers to renounce them. I shall therefore 
assume that they will meet with success, and shall go on to con- 
sider their probable results in the light of current developments. 

The mutual distrust of the great powers is such that it is 
extremely improbable that they will co-operate with one another 
sufficiently to prevent either the proliferation of nuclear arma- 
ments or the development of still more ‘ultimate’ weapons. This 
conclusion seems to have two major implications. 

First, it is to be expected that nuclear weapons will eventually 
come into the possession of all the larger, wealthier, and more 
advanced states.2 Nehru disclaimed the ambition to make India 
a nuclear power, but his successors, responding to China’s ad- 
vance towards nuclear status, appear to be changing their minds, 
and if India develops some nuclear device it is virtually certain 
that Pakistan will set out to do so. Similar patterns of action and 
reaction are to be expected in other parts of the world, such as 
the Middle East. In the absence of co-operation between the 

1 E.g., businessmen. This is suggested by the fact that a major financial collapse 
such as that of 1929 leads to a wave of suicides among businessmen whereas 
governments rise and fall all over the world without causing more than an 


occasional suicide among the politicians who have been ousted from power. 
2 See Millis and Real, Abolition of War, p. 76. 
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U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. this process seems to be inevitable unless 
all potentially nuclear powers are willing to shelter under one or 
other of the existing nuclear umbrellas and their owners are pre- 
pared to offer them shelter, But for several reasons this is clearly 
out of the question. To begin with, the nuclear powers would 
not be prepared to pledge support of a sufficiently comprehensive 
kind. If the Conservative Party is not prepared to rely exclusively 
on American nuclear weapons what prospect is there that the 
Indians would be willing to do so? Again, quite a number of the 
more serious outstanding disputes are between powers which 
would be forced to shelter under the same umbrella. These powers 
would expect to get just as wet under a common umbrella as 
under the open sky. Finally, to choose a nuclear umbrella is to 
take sides in the quarrel between East and West. But many 
powers are averse to such a step, hoping to gain more from a 
series of inconclusive flirtations with both sides. Furthermore, it 
is to be expected that the proliferation of nuclear weapons will 
grow more rapid from decade to decade, partly because of the 
development of wealth and skills in once backward regions of 
the world, and partly because one’s status and security will seem 
to depend increasingly on the possession of nuclear weapons as 
they come to be more widely distributed. _ 

Secondly, it is highly probable that the greatest powers will 
develop one or more of the Doomsday Machines that have been 
predicted in recent years.' Thus, it is likely that they will soon 
hold an option on the continuation of the human experiment. 

It would seem to follow from what has been said that all the 
risks that deterrent policies involve must tend to become in- 
creasingly severe throughout the foreseeable future. For example, 
the danger of escalation will soon be omnipresent, since, in any 
major disagreement that has led to hostilities, both sides will have 
access to nuclear weapons. In such circumstances a major war can 
only be avoided if the greatest care is exercised by all those in- 
volved in every serious conflict, more and more importance being 
attached to the avoidance of war relatively to the advancement of 
every other sort of national interest. 

But I am arguing from the optimistic premiss that a nuclear 
conflict will not occur in spite of the fact that the risks which 
deterrent policies involve must grow increasingly serious. Hence, 


tSec Nigel Calder’s article, ‘Towards the Doomsday Machines’, The New 
Scientist, 26 October 1961, p. 230. 
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in what follows, I shall assume that in the years to come all im- 
portant states will strive to negate the effects of increasing risks 
by going to greater and greater lengths to avoid any outbreak of 
hostilities. Even in the short run this can be taken to imply that 
thorough-going policies of co-existence will come to be univer- 
sally accepted; and in the longer run it must produce a situation 
in which the ultimate instrument of national policy—armed force 
—will only be usable in very exceptional circumstances, when, 
for example, it is known that the stakes in a dispute are far more 
vital for one side than for the other, or when there is an im- 
balance of conventional military power in the region where 
hostilities are taking place. 


DI OPPORTUNITIES 


It is certain that vast changes, necessitating major political up- 
heavals, will occur throughout the foreseeable future. But such 
changes cannot occur without giving rise to a large number of 
serious disagreements. Some of these will not require to be 
settled. But others will have to be resolved in one way or another. 
In an increasing proportion of such cases negotiation may lead to 
an acceptable settlement. There are bound to be many cases, how- 
ever, in which negotiation will end in deadlock. How is a settle- 
ment to be reached in these cases if it is assumed that armed force 
must be avoided altogether or used with a quite novel degree of 
care and restraint ? 

It does not seem wildly speculative to predict that in these 
circumstances an increasing interest will come to be taken in the 
possibilities of non-violent action, especially as the foreseeable 
upheavals will seldom directly affect the metropolitan territories 
of important powers. For non-violent resistance goes beyond 
mere negotiation and can be used for revolutionary ends, and yet 
does not create the conditions that favour a slide towards the 
unrestrained use of armed force. 

Non-violent methods of action are also likely to recommend 
themselves for a variety of other reasons. First, they are appro- 
priate when a disagreement has a serious ideological aspect, since 
it is then important to be able to claim that one’s objectives have 
popular support; and this support can be convincingly demon- 
strated if one restricts oneself to the methods of non-violence. 
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Secondly, they are appropriate when one is assisting an anti- 
colonial movement, since all such movements owe much of their 
impetus to a sense of injustice, and those who are opposing in- 
justice naturally seek to combine resistance with moral appeals to 
third parties and even to their opponents. Thirdly, they are appro- 
priate when one is anxious to avoid the appearance of racial 
arrogance, or the use of means that are likely to aggravate bitter- 
ness or result in enduring hostility. It is probable that these will 
become increasingly vital considerations as the Caucasian peoples 
grow more and more alive to the dangers of consolidating the 
emerging Afro-Asian alliance. Finally—and more generally—they 
are appropriate whenever one wishes to emphasize the justice of 
one’s cause; and this, too, is likely to become increasingly im- 
portant, since there is a tendency for emphases to shift from 
naked force to morality whenever the prospects of successful 
coercion are seen to have diminished. Such a decline is implied 
by the increasing need to avoid hostilities. Consequently, it is to 
be expected that more and more care will be taken to give the 
impression that one is concerned for justice and the meeting of 
claims based on pressing human need. 

It seems quite possible, therefore, that international conflicts 
will change their character as the dangers of war increase, non- 
violent resistance tending to displace armed force at least in those 
cases where warfare would be specially hazardous or the situation 
favours non-violent action. 

Since these non-violent campaigns will have the backing of 
armed states, they will be non-Gandhian in character, being based 
on expediency rather than on principle. Nevertheless, there are 
good reasons for supposing that the development I am envisaging 
would deserve to count as one of the greatest advances in human 
history. It must greatly add to the importance attached to the 
values of Gandhian satyagraha since the effectiveness of non- 
violent action directly depends upon devotion to these values. 
The use of non-violent methods must also do a great deal to 
break down the barriers of mutual distrust that have been raised 
and maintained by the age-long use of armed force. Again, this 
swing to non-violence is likely to be progressive since it will be- 
come increasingly clear to a larger and larger proportion of con- 
testants that their interests are better served by a settlement arising 
out of a non-violent struggle than out of one involving the use 
of armed force. Finally, in the long run non-violence based on 
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expediency must give place to non-violence based on out-and-out 
commitment since such a development serves to improve its 
prospects of success. 

If it is said that these optimistic speculations are absurd I must 
insist that they are squarely based on the logic of deterrence. 
Either the claims of those who accept deterrent policies are sound 
ot unsound. If they are unsound our civilization is doomed. If, 
on the other hand, they are sound, and it is also the case that the 
risks that deterrent policies involve must continue to increase, 
the use of armed force in the international sphere must become 
progressively more dangerous and hence it must eventually be- 
come too hazardous to use save in the most extreme national 
emergency. But the making and unmaking of political boun- 
daries—as well as the settlement of other differences—cannot be 
brought to an end in the foreseeable future; and it is utopian to 
suggest that all these changes will be brought about on the basis 
of negotiated settlements. New methods of international struggle 
must emerge if deterrence is to be successful and there seem to be 
reasons for believing that these may be non-violent. 

It should also be remembered that in recent years parallel 
developments have taken place on the domestic side of politics. 
The increasing use of non-violence in major internal disputes has 
been widely noted and acclaimed. But even those who recognize 
that it is largely due to the development of military technology 
seem reluctant to admit its full significance. Modern weapons 
make armed insurrection increasingly difficult. In many parts of 
the world violent revolution is a certain recipe for defeat. What 
I am suggesting is that if the theory of deterrence is sound a 
corresponding development is to be expected in struggles 
between national communities. 

Against this it may be urged that Negro resisters have now 
recoiled from non-violence both in Southern Africa and in the 
U.S.A. This is true. But it was also to be expected in the cir- 
cumstances, since—for the most part—their non-violence was 
the non-violence of expediency. For such non-violence is 
threatened both by success and by failure: by success, because 
it brings opportunities of obtaining arms; and by failure, because 
it often undermines the prudence on which the ‘non-violence of 
the weak’ is based. In India non-violent methods of resistance 
were abandoned once they had brought success; in Southern Africa 
and the U.S.A. they were repudiated in response to the feelings 
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of bitterness and despair which have been generated by apparent 
failure. Such feelings are often wholly destructive of prudence. 
The non-violence of expediency, then, is always relatively un- 
stable. But it may prove to be more stable at the international 
than at the national level since it then becomes the instrument, 
not simply of the helpless and oppressed who have little to lose, 
but also of those who control the political and military institu- 
tions of nation-states; and it is the basic assumption of the theory 
of nuclear deterrence that prudence will always prevail when 
conflict arises between groups of people armed with the most 
destructive of present-day weapons. In such cases there is no 
question of non-violence being brought to an end through the 
acquisition of weapons. Both sides possess arms and have 
already decided not to use them except in the most extreme 
emergency; and if each continues to act with the utmost circum- 
spection, making sure that neither side scores a resounding 
victory nor sustains a really bitter defeat, there is ground for 
hope that such an emergency will never arise. 


When one considers the wars and other serious conflicts that 
threaten world peace at the present time, or the sums that are now 
being spent on armaments by rich and poor nations alike, or the 
unprecedented concentration of scientific and technical skills upon 
the development of still more lethal devices, it is very hard to 
believe that our civilization can long continue. We seem too 
greedy, too heedless, too clever, and too murderous. But we have 
no right to be sure. The faith of those who believe that man is 
sufficiently rational to survive may still turn out to be justified. 
The deterrents may actually deter, and deter indefinitely. What I 
have argued in the present chapter is that if they do deter, the 
logic of the resulting situation may drive men into extending the 
field of non-violent action into that of international conflict. 
Thus, the prospects of non-violence in the sphere of international 
conflict may be brighter than is commonly supposed—in spite of 
our continued belief in armed force. 

It is certainly to be hoped that they are. For, as Gandhi once 
said, man ‘either progresses towards ahimsa or rushes to his 
doom’, 
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